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HE wealth of material that exists for the history of the 

central finances of Canterbury cathedral priory has yet to 
be a subject of serious study. The Rev. C. E. Woodruff made 
systematic use of a single section of the long series of treasurers’ 
accounts for his fascinating article on ‘The Financial Aspect of 
the Cult of St. Thomas of Canterbury ’,? and Dr. J. B. Sheppard 
briefly calendared a number of the relevant documents in his 
report for the Historical Manuscripts Commission,* but neither 
writer has attempted to present a picture of the financial system 
of the priory as a whole. It is proposed here to trace the outline 
of that system, to indicate the main stages in its evolution, and to 
illustrate the abundant sources which await exhaustive analysis. 
The emphasis will be laid throughout on the central institutions 
of the priory and their development ; the local manorial finances 
do not fall within the scope of this study. 

It has not been possible to discover evidence of the existence 
of a treasury and treasurers at Canterbury earlier than the year 
1186 when the long struggle of the monks with Archbishop Baldwin 
was in its earliest stage. In that year at Wingham, and in the 
presence of many witnesses,> the archbishop gave his sanction 
to a system that has been made familiar to us in the pages of 
Epistolae Cantuarienses. In the words of the editor, Stubbs, the 
property of the convent was at that time ‘ apportioned partly to 
the cellarship for the victualling of the house, partly to the 
chamberlainship for the furniture of the cells and clothing of the 
monks, and partly to the sacrist for the use of the church. The 


11 wish to thank Mr. W. P. Blore, Hon. Librarian of the Dean and Chapter Library, 
Canterbury, for his loan of complete transcripts of the treasurers’ accounts 1198-1227. 

2 Arch. Cant. xliv. 13-32 (1932). 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Appendix to Fifth Report, p. 441 ; Appendix to Ninth Report, 
p. 126. 

*The constitutions of Lanfranc contain no mention of treasurer or treasury. It 
should be noticed that Archbishop Richard (1174-84) was active in the financial affairs 
of the priory and endowed the almonry with special revenues (Gervase of Canterbury, 
Opera (ed. W. Stubbs, 1880), i. 332; ii. 399). There is no evidence, however, that he 
founded the treasury, although the special confirmation of the financial system by 
Baldwin in 1186 gives the impression that it may have been somewhat tentative and 
of recent establishment. 5 Gervase, i. 333. * All rights reserved. 
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manors appropriated to these purposes were not, however, managed 
by the obedientiars themselves, but by three stewards, bursars, 
or treasurers who received the whole revenue, and divided it in 
proper proportions.’ } 

The first treasurer’s account that has survived was drawn up 
in the year 1198. As this is probably the earliest obedientiary 
roll that has so far come to light in this country, it is printed below 
in full as an example of the financial machinery of the treasury in 
what was probably its simplest and most primitive form. 

Dr. Sheppard considered that the earliest treasurers’ accounts 
display a system which was ‘the mature result of many years, 
perhaps ages, of practice ’.2 Although this verdict may not be 
accepted without qualification, it can hardly be denied that an 
institution which emerged unscathed from the protracted quarrel 
with Baldwin was possessed of a degree of stability uncommon 
for such an early date.* The form of the account is the product 
of careful organization. The grouping of the receipts displays 
a regard for the distinction between revenue derived from internal 
and external sources and for expenditure incurred with or without 
tally. The contraction of loans (de empromtis) is, however, 
placed on the credit side (a practice which was to become very 
common in medieval accountancy) and the title and dating of 
the earliest accounts show considerable vagaries. The main 


1 Epist. Cant. (in Chronicles and Memorials of Reign of Richard I), ed. W. Stubbs 
(1865), p. 1; ef. p. 93 of the same work, where, in a letter to the king dated in September 
1187, the monks cite the authority of their common council for this system. 

2 Literae Cantuarienses, ed. J. B. Sheppard (1887), m. xliv. In the Dean and 
Chapter Library, Canterbury (henceforth abbreviated for reference as Cant. MS.) 
MS. D. iv, fos. 1Y-16¥ contains treasurers’ accounts for the years 1198-1205. Two 
vellum-bound volumes, F. ii and F. iii, contain, with two gaps (1207-13 and 
1337-70, with the exception of the account for the year 1350, which is extant), 
a continuous series of accounts for the years 1206 to 1384. Accounts supplementary 
to these will be indicated in the text. 

3 For the attempts at centralizing monastic finance which took place at the end of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries, see C. R. Cheney, ‘ The Papal 
Legate and English Monasteries in 1206’, ante, xlvi. 443-52. 

*Thus the 1200 account, like its predecessor, is dated as ‘anno secundo quo 
Gaufridus prior perrexit ad curiam Romanam tempore Radulfi celerarii’ (Cant. MS. 
D. iv, fo. 3¥). For the four years 1201-4, the regnal years of the king are alone given 
(ibid. fos. 8, 10, 12, 13%). The 1205 account is dated as ‘ anno primo post consecra- 
tionem domini Symonis Cicestrensis episcopi’ (ibid. fo. 15), and its successor 1206 by 
“anno secundo post mortem Huberti Cant’ archiepiscopi’ (Cant. MS. F. ii, fo. 59). 
We can tell the 1213 account by its dating, ‘ post festum sancti Michaelis proximum 
post reversionem conventus ab exilio’, and by the entry, ‘anno Domini MCCXIII’, 
in a small hand in the right-hand margin of the account (ibid. fo. 53). The 1214 
account was drawn up at the feast of St. Michael, ‘ post relaxationem interdicti ’ (ibid. 
fo. 54), and the mention of the same feast, ‘ ante generale concilium a domino papa 
Innocentio III celebratum ’ (the Fourth Lateran Council, 1215), dates its immediate 
successor (ibid. fo. 56), as well as the Roman numerals which in each case are inserted 
in the margin. The death of Pope Innocent III (ibid. fo. 57%) and the second regnal 
year of Henry III (ibid. fo. 60) are supplemented by marginal information in the 1216 
and 1217 account headings. From the year 1218 onwards the treasurers’ accounts 
take on a stereotyped form by virtue of which (a) the saint’s day, and (b) the regnal 
or dominical year, are alone entered at the head of the account. 
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principle—central control of monastic expenditure—was effec- 
tively asserted. The treasurers allotted to the obedientiaries 
sums which varied annually in accordance with the needs of their 
respective offices. If an obedientiary incurred greater expenses 
than his allocation warranted, the treasurers would make good 
his loss at the end of the year and enter their obligation in the 
form of a debt at the foot of their account. Often these debts 
dragged over several years, and a number of partial repayments 
(partes solucionum) to obedientiaries were recorded. 

If the treasury was able to survive the contest with Baldwin, 
it was exposed to still graver danger by the complete break in the 
life of the monastic community of Christ Church, which began on 
15 July 1207 and lasted until June 1213. How thoroughly the 
monastic property was sequestrated is shown by the exchequer 
survey of 1211.1 It might reasonably be expected that monastic 
institutions would undergo a radical change when the monks 
resumed their life at Canterbury in 1213, after five years’ exile 
and under changed conditions. It is a matter of some surprise 
to find that the central financial system of the priory was quite 
unshaken by these events. The treasury resumed its work as if 
uninterrupted, and financial recovery was rapid and complete.? 

The accounts of the three years following the return from 
exile (1213-15) are of extraordinary interest in showing how con- 
tinuity was maintained and the status quo resumed. In the first 
place, the prior of Dover, who appears to have been entrusted 
with the offerings made at the cathedral shrines before the 
interdict, faithfully handed over a sum of £245 10s. before the 
Michaelmas audit of 1213. Restitutions of property began in 
the same year‘ and the treasurers began to pay off debts which 
they had incurred before the exile.5 In the following year pro- 
perty was restored to the monks on a large scale ® and the liquida- 
tion of debts continued. In 1215 the process of restitution was 
almost completed ; the subsequent accounts afford little evidence 
of further activity in this direction.’ 

At the same time as the financial position of the priory was 
consolidated, certain very clear tendencies began to manifest 

1 Summarized for the Essex custody of Christ Church by J. F. Nichols in ‘ Custodia 
Essexae ’, pp. 166-8 (an unpublished Ph.D. thesis deposited in the library of the 
University of London, 1930). 

2 As compared with the year 1206, the revenue of the treasurers dropped in 1213 
from £1492 10s. to £986 0s. 8d. (Cant. MS. F. ii, fo. 53), but in 1214 the pre-exilic level 


was far exceeded by a revenue of £2638 Is. 3d. (ibid. fo. 54%). 

3 Ibid. fo. 53. 

4 A sum of £2 7s. 54d. was received ‘ de Willelmo Pentecoste et de aliis hominibus 
de minutis restitutionibus ’, ibid. fo. 52%. 

5 fo. 54. 6 fo. 547, ‘ De restitutione ablatorum ’"—£1129 17s. 

7In 1220 a sum of 10s. 6d. accrued to the treasury ‘ de restitutione dampnorum, 
tempore exilii nostri’ (fo. 64”) and in 1227 the paltry sum of ls., ‘de quodam de de~ 
strouctione [sic] bosci de tempore exilis "—12d, (fo, 71”). 
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themselves in the policy of the treasurers. In the first place 
a system of large-scale borrowing from Jews and foreign merchants 
was inaugurated,! to enable the treasurers both to increase the 
competence of their office and to meet the heavy expenses con- 
nected with the translation of the relics of St. Thomas in 1220 ? 
and the negotiations at Rome which resulted in the issue of the 
bull of privileges by Pope Honorius III. A number of economies 
in internal affairs were effected simultaneously, of which the re- 
duced revenue of the almoner is an excellent example. Whereas 
until the year 1216 this official had been accustomed to receive 
an annual sum of £14 from the treasurers, his revenue from this 
source was henceforth restricted to a yearly allowance of £5, 
calculated to cover the expenses of the Maundy celebrations.‘ 
The relation of the treasurers to the subsidiary obedientiaries 
was further clarified in this period by a number of circumstances 
which made for the more effective control of the latter by 
the central body. In three principal ways was this effected. 
The treasurers often assigned revenue to obedientiaries with an 
appropriation clause stating the exact nature of the expenditure 
contemplated. Again, as an additional safeguard against any 
tendencies to autonomy in the individual departments, the tenure 
of one office by a single obedientiary was strictly controlled. 
Thirdly, the influence of powerful obedientiaries was in several 
cases curbed by the creation of new officials who shared the 
financial responsibilities of the office. 

The assignment of revenues by the treasurers for a specific 
purpose is exemplified by the allocation of a large sum to the 
sacrist in 1221 for expenditure on the nova opera,> and to the 
precentor in 1227 ‘ad opus refectorii’.6 The greatest danger 
to financial unity was clearly the cellarer, who was able to make 
such large demands for the needs of his office. A series of rapid 
changes took place in this department which made it impossible 
for any one cellarer to wield inordinate power. Thus, in 1221-2, 
no less than three persons occupied the office at different times in 
the year,’ and there was a further change made in the year which 


1 To take only one characteristic example, in 1217-18, a loan of £230 was contracted 
‘de mercatoribus transmarinis ’ (fo. 61). In many cases, the loan and the rate of usury 
are distinguished, the account for the year 1226-7 (fo. 61) being particularly detailed 
in this respect. For the history of early credit transactions there is here a mine of 
information. 

? The Rev. C. E. Woodruff has drawn attention to the staggering increase in the 
cellarer’s expenses for this year, which more than counterbalanced the increase in 
revenue from oblations (Arch. Cant. xliv. 17-18). 

3 These expenses are a recurrent factor in the treasurers’ accounts for several years, 
coming to a peak in the year 1220-1 with an outlay of £354 13s. 4d. (Cant. MS. F. ii, 
fo. 65%) ‘in servicio curie Romane ’. 

4 The revenue was specifically assigned ad mandatum. 

5 Cant. MS. F. ii, fo. 65’. 6 fo. 71. 7 fo, 66. 
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followed.! ‘Sometime in the year 1216-17 a kitchener (coquinarius) 
was created, who deprived the cellarer of his most important 
function—the feeding of the monastic household.2 In the next 
year, however, the cellarer resumed his old function and the 
kitchener disappeared. 

There has survived for this post-exilic period a document 
headed ‘ Diversa negocia que incipiunt in octabo Sancti Martini, 
anno Domini MCCXXI’,* which proves on inspection to be a 
detailed list of the extraordinary expenses of the treasurers for 
the accounting year 1221-2. It affords conclusive evidence as 
to the high competence of the central office at this juncture. Not 
only are the forinseca negocia—travels of monks, legal expenses, 
and so forth—included under this general heading; there are 
also such personal and purely domestic concerns as the purchase 
of confectionery, wine, and clothes, payments to physicians and 
the professional bleeder ; in a word, a large number of items 
which may be rightly classified as intrinseca negocia or household 
affairs. The truth seems to be that the experience of the quarrel 
with Baldwin and of the years of exile had brought home to the 
monks in no uncertain way the need for a single supreme authority 
in financial affairs to exercise effective control over the subsidiary 
departments. Such an authority was created by allowing the 
treasurers a plenary control in both the internal and external 
affairs of the house. The obedientiaries were strictly limited in 
competence to their specific task—often reiterated in the appro- 
priation clause—and the central finances of the priory tended to 
possess the two essential characteristics of simplicity and unity. 

The period 1225-1300, which for our purpose presents a con- 
venient unity, saw a two-fold development in the central organiza- 
tion of Christ Church. On the one hand, the treasurers attained 
their maximum influence ; on the other hand, a number of new 
financial expedients were evolved which made for still greater 
clarity in the monastic accounts. To illustrate the first con- 
tention it is only necessary to show how the tentacles of the treas- 
urers were stretched over an ever-increasing number of revenue 
sources. In the earliest set of accounts cash sums were received 
de maneriis, a statement that implied a transaction with the in- 
dividual servientes whether at Canterbury or on the individual 
manors. Only customary payments of an exceptional nature 
were collected by the monk-wardens.‘ In 1273 one stage further 
is reached by substituting for the general term de maneriis the 
name of each serviens and his particular render. In 1289 financial 


1 fo. 679. 2 fo. 60. 3 Cant. MS. Chart. Antiq. c. 165. 

‘ Thus, the entry for the year 1220-1 is typical: ‘ De custodibus maneriorum et de 
Welles ad pesepanes et ad solidatas serviencium de bracino—£9 3s. 104d.’—F. ii, 
fo. 65. 
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responsibility was transferred by one majestic stroke from the 
serviens to the monk-warden or custos, who henceforth made all 
renders de custodia sua. It is easy to detect the hand of the 
reforming prior Henry of Eastry (1285-1331) in this latest 
manoeuvre which stabilized the financial system of the priory 
for a period of just one hundred years.! For the student of the 
economic history of Christ Church in the fourteenth century the 
importance of the monk-warden in his newly acquired responsi- 
bility can hardly receive too much emphasis ; it was the distinctive 
feature of the system, making Canterbury stand out in illuminating 
contrast to nearly all other Benedictine monasteries in England.* 

Before local financial responsibility to the central office had 
finally passed from the servientes to the custodes maneriorum, the 
treasury had greatly increased its competence. The case of 
leased property is most instructive in this context. In the first 
half of the thirteenth century the fee-farms (feodifirmae) had 
been in the charge of a special class of rent collectors distinct from 
the treasury ; they received no mention in the central accounts. 
But in the year 1260 the treasury assumed responsibility for all 
fee-farms, which henceforth represented a regular item in the 
annual account. The enrolment of wool sales on the treasurers’ 
accounts for the first time in the year 1288-9 was a further de- 
velopment of the same striving for financial simplicity on cen- 
tralized. lines. 

To avoid the danger of over-simplifying the movement to- 
wards a centralization of Canterbury finances in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century (and let it be remembered that adminis- 
trative centralization was the hallmark of the age) I should at 
once point out that certain classes of revenue eluded the Christ 
Church treasurers even at the height of their power. Thus (to 
quote from Dr. J. F. Nichols’ unpublished thesis on the Essex 
custody of Christ Church), ‘several churches, a few urban pro- 
perties and some small rents, all acquired in post-Conquest times, 
were appropriated to specific uses in the cathedral church. The 
churches of Eynesford, Eastry, Monkton, and Mepeham were 
appropriated by Archbishop Richard to the support of the almonry, 
as also the church at Freningham by Stephen Langton in 1225. 


1The first year of Eastry’s priorate (1285-6) sees a hesitating approach to this 
sweeping reform. Receipts from the individual servientes are given in the order of the 
individual custodiae, without any reference to the administrative grouping other than 
the phrase, summa de maneriis usque huc, in the case of the two Kent custodiae, and 
summa ab alia usque huc for the other two units. 

2 Archbishop Winchelsey’s statutes for the government of his cathedral priory, 
drawn up in 1298, give precise definition to the financial role of the custodes : ‘ Item 
custodes maneriorum statim post compotum servientium et praepositorum custodiae 
suae omnia arreragia sua levari faciant sine mora; ita quod in thesauraria solvantur 
et liberentur ad festum Omnium Sanctorum, vel infra, sine ulteriori dilatione’; Reg. 
Winchelsey (Canterbury and York Soc. 1939), 824. 
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To the almonry were also appropriated certain rents from houses 
and shops in Canterbury, a rent of “ white salt’ from Sesalter, 
and certain rents from Eastry. When Prior Henry of Eastry 
built his new chapel of the almonry, dedicated to Our Lady and 
St. Thomas, to be served by six secular priests, the churches of 
Westerham and Ash Bocking were appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the new foundation. Most of the London churches 
were appropriated to the upkeep of the treasury and the camera 
prioris ; two were for the support of the sacristy. The church 
at Halstowe was appropriated by Hubert Walter to the office of 
precentor, and the church at Pagenham by Simon Islip for the 
augmentation of the students at Canterbury College, Oxford. 
The revenue from Godmersham Church was given for the cathedral 
fabric fund.’ None of these revenues (with the exception, of 
course, of the sums set aside for the furniture of the treasury) 
passed through the hands of the central receivers. The income 
assigned to the almonry and to the camera prioris was of ap- 
preciable significance ; it is therefore very unwise to make facile 
generalizations about the complete financial unity of Christ 
Church. The unity was only approximate; it never became 
absolute. The very insistence with which Archbishop John 
Pecham enjoined in 1282 ‘ut omnia bona exteriora et interiora 
tam reddituum quam obventionum quarumcumque tam per- 
tinentia ad communitatem, quam certis olim officiis assignata, 
seu quorumcumque fratrum industria perquisita, veniant ad 
thesaurum ’,? is a clear admission that the omnicompetence of 
the treasurers was very far from being a reality at that date. 
Subsequent evidence, in particular that of account-rolls, shows 
that Pecham’s aspirations always remained a dream incapable 
of fulfilment. 

The other main characteristic of the financial centralization 
of the thirteenth century was the evolution of a number of new 
expedients for clarifying the work of the treasury. In 1257 the 
first entry was made in a vellum volume which is now in the 
Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth. There is then a gap of fifteen 
years; the next entry occurs under the year 1272, and there is 
an almost continuous series of entries until the year 1326 when 
the volume was exhausted. A new volume was begun in the 
following year, which, with the exception of a long gap for the 
years 1335-51, continued practically without a break until 1391.3 
When collated with the treasurers’ accounts at Canterbury, the 
entries in these two volumes are seen to be an extended version 

1 Nichols, op. cit. p. 112. 

* Reg. Epist. Johannis Pecham, ed. C. T. Martin (Rolls Series, 1882), i. 341. 

3M. R. James and Claude Jenkins, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 


the Library of Lambeth Palace (1930), pp. 397-400. The manuscripts are numbered 
242 and 243 in this catalogue. : 
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of certain items in the treasurers’ expenditure. They all fall 
under the general heading of extrinseca negocia. Full details are 
given of expenditure which the treasurers have merely sum- 
marized under a general heading with cash total in their annual 
enrolments. Thus, the very important items, diversa negocia 
(inclusive of the widest variety of expenditure) and equitantibus 
pro negociis ecclesie (the travelling expenses of monks concerned 
with the official business of the priory), are elaborated in the 
Lambeth accounts, whereas they are simply supplied with a cash 
total in the complementary series at Canterbury. It is easy to 
understand how the Lambeth volumes acquired their distinctive 
format. They represent a deliberate enrolment of those pre- 
liminary reckonings of expenditure on which the treasurers based 
their definitive account. The document headed diversa negocia, 
which has survived for the year 1221 (and to which reference has 
already been made), is an early instance of these individual lists 
of expenditure which were later to be enrolled. It was clearly of 
great assistance to the treasurers, the prior, and the adminis- 
trative staff of the house to have all information relating to the 
external business of the priory bound together in volumes that 
could easily be consulted. 

A further development was the compilation of Assise Scaccarii 
which were clearly intended to simplify the procedure of the annual 
audit. Individual documents of this class are extant for the years 
1225, 1230, 1231, 1236, 1237, 1244, 1252, 1259, 1264, 1269, 1273, 
1278, 1287, 1313, 1336, and there is a continuous series for the 
years 1252-62 enrolled in Canterbury Register H.? In form they 
are somewhat analogous to a combination of the Status Obedienti- 
ariorum and Proficuum Maneriorum of Norwich cathedral priory,’ 
in that they digest the accounts of all the obedientiaries and 
manorial officials and present them in a summarized form for 
the inspection of the auditors. But they go further than the 
Norwich accounts by supplying the yearly value of agricultural 
produce as a basis for calculating all receipts in kind. The 
first extant specimen explicitly recognizes the administrative 
division of the priory estates into four custodies (custodiae),4 and 
it seems permissible to assume that this is the original source of 
the system that was later to appear in the treasurers’ accounts. 
The Assise are at their fullest for the years 1252-62, and one may 
illustrate their character by a brief description of the first of this 


1 This is proved not only by the identity of classification in both series of accounts 
but also by the fact that the gap of 1335-51 is a common feature. 

2 Cant. Reg. H, fos. 172-217. 

3H. W. Saunders, An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory (1930), 
pp. 11-13, 17. 

The 1225 Assise Scaccarii is entitled ‘compotus Thome de Sancto Walleria de 
tota custodia sua ’, 
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series.1 The document begins by stating the Assise Scaccarii, 
i.e. the current value of agricultural produce (wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, fodder, cheese, and honey) in terms of shillings and pence. 
This is done in order that both monks and auditors may evaluate 
the food-farm received from the priory estates. There follows 
a recital of the obedientiaries’ accounts and a record of the stock 
then in the possession of the several offices. A brief summary of 
all the manorial accounts, arranged in the four custodies, is then 
made as a preliminary to the condensed account of the treasurers 
which rounds off the financial statement in an appropriate manner. 
A complete picture of the priory finances is thus placed before 
the reader, who can at once detect any deficiency or weak spot in 
the structure. 

The later Assise Scaccarii gradually narrowed their content. 
From 1264 onwards (with the exception of the 1273 example) 
the manorial accounts dropped out of the scheme, and in 1313 
the obedientiaries’ accounts followed suit, leaving the Assise and 
the theoretically all-inclusive account of the treasurers in sole 
possession of the field. The 1336 document, which is the last 
extant example of this class, merely recites the current value of 
corn, cheese, and honey and gives the treasurers’ account in full. 
As a general picture of the priory’s financial position the later 
Assise Scaccarii are thus quite unreliable, as it has already been 
shown that certain classes of income never fell within the purview 
of the treasurers. At their peak period, however, they afford us 
a unique glimpse into the financial machinery of a great 
Benedictine monastery at a time when its economic organization 
was completing its evolution. 

A body of evidence which throws the work of the treasurers 
at the height of their influence into vivid relief is that of the 
household accounts for the year 1299-1300 enrolled in a Christ 
Church Register, now Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6160.2 All the obedien- 
tiaries, with the noticeable exception of the almoner, are repre- 
sented. The cellarer, chamberlain, granetar, and bartoner are 
shown to be exclusively dependent on the treasurers for their 
cash income and it is only the sacrist who is able to collect a small 
number of rents without recourse to the central office. It is 
very probable that Prior Eastry or one of his enlightened stewards 
enrolled this set of accounts with the specific purpose of establishing 
a norm of financial efficiency. 

The centralized system of accountancy makes it easier to 
study the solvency or insolvency of the priory at this peak period 
of its economy. In spite of much borrowing and lending—the 
recognized technique of great monastic institutions at this time— 
the long priorate of Henry of Eastry (1285-1331), which marked 


1 Cant. Reg. H, fos. 172-5. 2 Ibid. fos. 83%-99¥. 
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the apogee of the centralized system, was a period of remarkable 
financial stability. This is all the more remarkable in that un- 
favourable weather conditions were a feature of his priorate : 
the effect of floods and drought was to upset the balance sheets of 
individual manors, but the central institution stood firm.! Not 
only were the treasurers able to curb expenditure when diminished 
returns from a number of manors dictated such a measure ; they 
were also able to compensate themselves to a large extent by 
maximizing their receipts from manors least affected by the 
inclemency of the weather. 

It may therefore fairly be claimed that the priory as an in- 
stitution greatly benefited from having its accounts placed on 
a centralized system. The sure instinct which had made Pecham 
demand such a reform in many of the larger monasteries of the 
kingdom was pre-eminently justified by the practice of Christ 
Church under Henry of Eastry and his immediate successors. 
It gave an organic simplicity to the monastic accounts, and 
facilitated the work both of the auditors and the obedientiaries 
in their individual departments. It can be no coincidence that 
the prosperity of Christ Church and of its demesne farming 
occurred at the time when the centralized system of accounting 
was most firmly established. 

It would seem instructive at this point to relate the Canterbury 
machinery to other English Benedictine systems in the middle 
ages. Each monastery naturally tended to develop on individual 
lines and there was never any period when a uniform system ob- 
tained throughout the country. There were, however, certain 
methods of receipt which commended themselves to many houses, 
and for the later middle ages it is possible to affirm that three 
principal systems of receipt existed in the English monasteries. 
First, there were monasteries in which all the funds passed through 
a central receiving office, commonly known as a treasury or bur- 
sary, before they were distributed to the conventual officials. 
Secondly, there were houses in which the bursars or treasurers 
received only that part of the income which was not apportioned 
to conventual officials. Thirdly, there were houses in which there 
was no receiving office at all, with the result that the greater 
part of the revenue was received by individual officers of the 
monastery. 

These three systems may be illustrated from the practice of 
English Benedictine monasteries in the late medieval centuries, 


1 The serjeants’ accounts (Dean and Chapter Library, Cant.) for the marsh manors 
of Ebony, Appledore, and Orgarswick-cum-Agney in south-west Kent and of Lyden 
and Monkton in East Kent are especially noticeable for the evidence they afford of 
financial instability and high debts incurred in years of flood. The central accounts 
offer a most instructive contrast, showing that the treasurers were able to recoup 
themselves from other sources and so preserve the financial equilibrium. 
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The eager desire of Pecham, archbishop of Canterbury (1279-92), 
to simplify the system of monastic accounts was largely responsible 
for the erection of central receiving offices in many monasteries, 
of which Reading Abbey and Glastonbury Abbey were the most 
renowned. The priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, was, as 
has been shown, already in enjoyment of such a central office. 
Subsequent episcopal policy tended to favour such institutions, 
whose great merit lay in the comparative simplicity presented 
by a general survey of the monastic accounts.t It cannot, how- 
_ever, be too clearly stressed that the central receiving office never 
became a universal factor in monastic organization. Indeed, the 
system whereby the bursars or treasurers received only that part 
of the income which was not apportioned to conventual officials 
was actually more common in the accounts familiar to us. In 
effect, the treasurers were placed in charge of a central reserve 
fund as, for example, at the great cathedral priory of St. Swithun’s, 
Winchester.? It was declared at the abbey of Evesham in 1206 
that the cellarer who acted as bursar ‘ was to have the whole care 
of the abbey except the incomes assigned to the offices of the 
monks ’;* and at Worcester cathedral priory the cellarer also 
acted as bursar and receiver of all the unassigned revenues. 
This system appears to have been in force at Durham and Mr. 
Snape has argued convincingly for its wide prevalence.’ Then, 
again, there were those monasteries in which no central receiving 
office of any kind ever seems to have been created. Norwich 
cathedral priory is a case in point where ‘ there is no intermediary 
between the prior and the officers’ ;*® and at Abingdon Abbey 
in the period 1322-1478 there was no central receiving: office, 
although the treasurer received substantial pensions from nearly 
every obedientiary and undertook building and other expenses.’ 

In the first three-quarters of the fourteenth century Prior 
Eastry’s centralized system was rigidly maintained at Canterbury. 
The monastery of Christ Church was blessed with a series of 
enlightened rulers who forbore from tampering with the central 


1R. H. Snape, English Monastic Finances (1926), pp. 39-40. 

2 Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of St. Swithun’s Priory, Winchester, ed. G. W. 
Kitchin (Hants Record Soc., 1892), p. 32. 

3 Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham, ed. W. D. Macray (Rolls Series, 1863), p. 207. 

4 Compotus Rolls of the Priory of Worcester in the XIVth and XVth Centuries, ed. 
8. G. Hamilton (Wore. Hist. Soc. 1910), pp. vi-viii, 10-23. 

5 Snape, op. cit. pp. 42-7. 

° H. W. Saunders, An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory (1930), 
p. 71. See, however, the article by C. R. Cheney on ‘ Norwich Cathedral Priory in 
the Fourteenth Century ’, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xx, no. 1, January 
1936, in which evidence is adduced for the existence of a common fund or thesawrum in 
the year 1347, 

? Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon Abbey, ed. R. E. G. Kirk (Camden Society, 
1892), pp. 41-51. 
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fund.1_ An anonymous chronicler, describing the state of the 
house on the death of Prior Robert Hathbrand in 1370, explicitly 
states that ‘ omnes revenciones ecclesie post tunc sint et diu antea 
ad manus thesaurariorum devenerint ’.2 The enrolled accounts 
bear witness to the complete integrity of the treasurers in fulfilling 
their function; a balanced economy obtained throughout the 
period and any sudden fall in oblations was met by a cutting down 
of food supplies. A long series of debts owed to and by the con- 
vent was enrolled at the foot of each account, testifying to the 
credit basis on which the treasurers so largely worked. 

The priorate of John Vynch (1377-91) was a turning-point 
in the history of the treasury. Vynch, a man of great personal 
sanctity, trusted ‘magis oracionibus et suorum confratrum 
W. Woghope et T. Chilindenne solicitudine sapienter mundiali 
quam sua yconomia specialius ’.2 The inevitable result was that 
the treasurers tended more and more to take things into their 
own hands and to forget that their office was held as a trusteeship. 
In the very first year of the priorate, Archbishop Simon Sudbury 
had to remind the monks of the proper use of the common seal,* 
and after 1384 the treasurers ceased to enrol their accounts in 
the white book for public scrutiny. Fortunately one of the 
treasurers, Thomas Chillinden, was a man of outstanding financial 
acumen, and it is impossible to raise a reproach of negligence 
against men who may justly be accused of setting an evil prece- 
dent for the future. There is much evidence to show that the 
treasurers were active in the execution of their duties throughout 
the period.’ 

The year 1391 is crucial for our study. Accustomed to many 
years of autocratic action, Prior Thomas Chillinden determined 
to retain his control over the finances of the priory. So, on his 
accession to the office of prior he fused the more important func- 
tions of the central office with his own and assumed the role of 
a prior-treasurer. He it was who now received all the income 
from manors and oblations and who gave the obedientiaries 
sufficient revenue to meet the demands made on them. The 

1The archbishops were also concerned with the integrity of the central office. 
In 1314, for example, Archbishop Walter Reynolds ordered ‘ quod de thesaurariis 
sufficientibus qui officio domus deservirent, concitatio fratrum consilio provideret, 


amotis illis qui tune temporis illi officio possidebant ’-—Reg. Reynolds, fo. 104¥. 

2 Arch. Cant. xxix. 58-9 (1911). 3 Ibid. pp. 58-61. 

‘The archbishop enjoined ‘ quod sigillum commune melius custodiatur, et quod 
munimenta ardua, quae transeunt sub illo sigillo, registrentur’, Wilkins, Concilia, 
iii. 111. For the significance of this instrument of common control, see ‘ Le Sceau 
Conventuel’, by Dom U. Berliére, in Révue Bénédictine, xxxviii. 288-309 (1926). 

5 Lambeth MS. 243, fos. 196, 203, 205Y, 215, 217 illustrates their multifarious acti- 
vities. It also shows that the external expenditure of the treasurers was enrolled in 
the traditional manner until 1391, the year of Chillinden’s accession to the priorate. 

6 The change-over is well exemplified in the chamberlain’s accounts. In 1384 this 
obedientiary received all his income from the treasurers (Cant. MS. M. 13, xiii, mem. 5), 





| 
| 
| 
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treasurers continued to be appointed (and there were three in 
number in 14071), but their power had shrunk to shadowy pro- 
portions and their chief concern now lay with building repairs 
and estate management. The account of Prior Chillinden for 
the year 1396-7, ‘de omnibus proventibus prioratus ecclesie 
predicte ’,? shows that the administrative change was unaccom- 
panied by any breach in the standardized forms of the central 
organization. The prior virtually stepped into the treasurers’ 
shoes (which he had already worn for some considerable time) 
and retained those methods of classifying receipts and expenditure 
which centuries of experience had proved to be most profitable. 
In particular, the four mainstays of local finance, the monk- 
wardens (custodes), incurred no immediate diminution of their 
authority ; the administrative framework was maintained in its 
entirety. 

Prior Chillinden died in 1411 and was succeeded by John 
Woodnesburgh, a man of equal financial enterprise.* The new 
prior appears to have had a different conception of the role of 
the treasury in his cathedral priory. Under his rule a revolution 
more radical than that of 1391 took place, and the treasury be- 
came a central reserve fund similar to that of Abingdon Abbey 
and certain other Benedictine monasteries. The prior continued 
to receive the bulk of the conventual revenue, but he carefully 
allotted a large part to the treasurers as well as disbursing the 
usual income to the monastic departments. In 1415, for example, 
it was remarked at the annual audit that a sum of £313 8s. 114d. 
remained ‘in manibus thesauriorum ’,> and monks without regular 
allocations (e.g. the chaplains of the prior) drew readily on this 
central reserve.® 

But the evil fruits of a policy that had removed the treasury 
from responsible control were already manifest. Centrifugal 
tendencies in the financial system can be observed as early as 
1410-11, the last year of Chillinden’s life. In the chamberlain’s 
account for that year a number of cross-payments from one 
obedientiary to another is clearly evidenced.? An increasing 


and in 1391 a sum of £150 ‘de domino Thoma Chillyndene priore’ (Cant. MS. M. 
13, xiii, mem. 6). The sacrist’s account for 1385-6 and 1390-1 (Cant. MS. M. 13, 
xvi, mems. 8 and 10) tell the same story. 

1 Cant. MS. M. 13, xiv. 2 Ibid. xvii, mem. 4. 

3 The chief aim of an anonymous fifteenth-century Canterbury chronicler was ‘ to 
utter a panegyric on the financial talents of John of Woodnesburgh ’, Arch. Cant. xxix. 
48 (1911). 

4 V. supra. 5 Arch. Cant. xxix. 82-3 (1911). 

® See the chaplain’s accounts for 1423-4 (deposited in XYZ, Dean and Chapter 
Library, Cant.). 

7The chamberlain received £35 from the prior ‘ pro elemosinario ’ and direct pay- 


ments were made to him from the shrine-keeper ( feretrarius) and a warden of the manors. 
Cant. MS. M. 13, xiii, mem, 58. 
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tendency on the part of the several obedientiaries to acquire 
separate endowments is also to be observed. In 1421 the sacrist 
still received the bulk of his income from the prior, but a sum of 
£3 6s. 8d. was already ‘ officio sacristarie assignata ’, and a number 
of rents and leases acquired in the city of Canterbury further 
emphasized the growing independence of his office.* 

A question that bears directly on the financial history of these 
years is the general adoption of the system of leasehold farming 
on the Canterbury estates. The abandonment of demesne farming 
had begun in the first half of the fourteenth century and proceeded 
gradually throughout the century. Not until towards the end of 
Chillinden’s priorate was the leasehold system universally estab- 
lished.2, One of the effects of these changes on our subject of 
study was to reduce the monk-wardens to the position of rent 
collectors on a large scale and to rob them of their tight control 
over the internal mechanism of manorial finance. They soon 
shrank in number from four to one and lost their unique quality.® 
It must be at once stated that no really comprehensive study of 
the financial changes of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries can be made without a detailed survey of the full im- 
plications of the leasehold movement. At the present I can only 
register my impression of the high importance of this factor. 

In the priorate of John Woodnesburgh (1411-28) there appears 
to have been a general tendency for financial affairs to fall into the 
hands of the prior and certain ‘seniores ecclesie ’, a logical result 
of the relegation of the treasury to the position of a central reserve 
fund. Sometime in the first year of his rule a schedule of priory 
debts was inspected ‘ per seniores ecclesie ’,4 and in 1414 it was 
the prior and the ‘seniores ecclesie ’’ who certified to the arch- 
bishop the freedom of the priory from all debt.6 Too much can 
be read into this vague, rather elusive term ‘seniores’, but it 
seems likely that for a period a body of elder monks exercised 
functions that had once belonged to the all-powerful treasurers. 

The financial history of the last hundred years of Christ 
Church before the Dissolution is very obscure on account of the 
decreasing number of original sources. Certain general tendencies 
may nevertheless be observed with some caution. In the first 
place, this century saw the rule of three very remarkable priors, 
Thomas Goldston I (1449-68), William Sellinge (1472-94), and 
Thomas Goldston II (1495-1517), all of whom showed energy 


1 Cant. MS. M. 13, xvi, mem. 21. 

2The prior’s account for 1410-11 (ibid. xvii, mem. 2) shows that all the manors 
were then let out on lease. 

3 There were four in 1402-3 (ibid. mem. 3), and one in 1411 (ibid. mem. 1). 

4 Arch. Cant. xxix. 78-9 (1911). 

5 Ibid. pp. 80-1. It is, of course, possible that the treasurers, even with their 
diminished status, were included among the ‘ seniores ecclesie ’. 
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and resourcefulness in temporal administration. There seems, 
as a consequence, to have been a very definite reaction against 
the centrifugal symptoms of Woodnesburgh’s rule and the dis- 
position of each obedientiary to become independent in his own 
department. Indeed the priors appear to have asserted their 
financial control with no uncertain emphasis. 

The first indication of such a reaction is supplied by the sacrist’s 
account for 1449-50. Prior Goldston I reverted to the old ex- 
pedient of the appropriation clause, and the sacrist was obliged 
to record the receipt of money for specific objects such as the 
purchase of wax and the payment of wages. In 1474 and 1507 4 
the sacrist was still following the same procedure; the in- 
dependence of his department had been permanently curbed. 
The cellarer was subjected to the same discipline, and in the year 
1484-5 received £583 8s. 14d., ‘super providenciam victualium 
et aliorum omnium per diversas vices hoc anno ’,® from the hands 
of the prior. Clearly the obedientiaries were once more being 
compelled to toe the line. 

In substance the policy of the three priors appears to have 
been a return to the system of Thomas Chillinden, opposed both 
to the centrifugal tendencies that had appeared in Woodnesburgh’s 
priorate and to the centralization of finance under the treasurers 
that had obtained in the preceding century. The treasurers 
were kept in the position that Chillinden had allotted to them. 
They devoted their attention to building repairs* and expensa 
forinseca,’ and there is no evidence to show that they were any 
longer in charge of a central reserve fund. Prior Chillinden has 
left abundant evidence of his financial dealings. It is perhaps 
not altogether wrong to suppose that the vision of his successful 
autocracy captivated bis successors with the desire to behave in 
like manner.® 


R. A. L. Smrra. 


1 For a brief account of these priorates, see C. E. Woodruff and W. Danks, Memorials 
of Canterbury Cathedral (1912), pp. 202-15. 

2 Cant. MS. M. 13, xvi, mem. 36. The formula ‘de domino priore pro. . 
runs throughout the account. 

3 Tbid. mem. 57. 4 Jbid. no membrane number. 

5 Ibid. ix, mem. 8. 

® The weekly bills of their building expenses for the years 1436-43 and from 1471 
well on into the next century are preserved in the Dean and Chapter Library, 
Canterbury. 

7 The treasurer’s account for the year 1512-13 gives much space to this latter item 
(Cant. MS. M. 13, xv). 

®On the dorso of the prior’s account for 1410-11 (ibid. xvii, mem. 2) there is a 
long list of Chillenden’s economic and architectural achievements. 

® I wish to thank Professor A. Hamilton Thompson for his kindness in reading this 
article in typescript. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 1198-99 


Cant. MS. D. w. 
fo. 1b 
Recepta Thesaurarii in anno quo Gaufridus prior perrexit ad Curiam 
Romanam tempore Radulfi celerarii.! 

Remanens in archa lvii s. 
De reragiis Ixxii li. vs. xd. 
De maneriis cum Londinio ecexliili. ixs. viiid. 
De coquina Ixiili, xlis. xid. 
De porcis . xxxvil li. xviilis. vid. 
De molendinis nichil 

Summa Dxix li. iiiis. 
De oblationibus 
De magno altari li li. X 8. 
De Sancta Maria ix li. 
De Cruce XX1 8. 
De Sancto Michaele XXiil s. 
De tumba Sancti Thome cece li. v li. 
De Corona xl li. 
De Martirio xxxiii Ii. vis. viiid. 

Summa Dxlii li. xviii d. 
De gablo maneriorum Ixxxx li. X 8. 

De hac civitate xxxi li. xs. viid. 

De diversis locis xixli. vis. vd. 
fo. 2a 

De sinodo et ecclesiis lxix s. viiid. 

De decimis vl. = ixs. 

Summa Clk. = vis. vd. 
De domibus et scopis xxliiili, xis. ixd. 
De releviis XIX 8. 

De oventionibus 2 Ixxvis. viiid. 
De auro vendito Ixiiis. iid. 

Summa xxxii li. xs. ied. 
De empromtis itil, vis. xd. 

Summa totius recepte Mcelxxxxviiili. ixs.  viid. 
Inde sublata casura et salsina 

hoc est xiili. iis. id. 
Remanent ad expensam Meelxxxvili. vis. vid. 
fo. 2b 
Expensa supradicte recepte 
Humfrido exxvili li. viii s. vd. 
Radulfo ecelxxviii 12. xii d. 
Summa duobus celerariis Dvilt.  ixs. vd. 
Preter hoc expense sunt in 
cellario lxix li. 
Preter sparnum ® quod estimatur xxviii li. 
Summa totius expense in cel- 
lario cum sparno Delxv li. vii d. 


1 Epist. Cant. p. 452. 2 Sic. 3 Sic. staurum ? 
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Item ’ 
Expensa camerariorum Radulfi 
et Humfridi exvii li. li s. 
Preter hoc expense sunt in 
cameraria xxii li. iis. 
Et praeter pannos archiepiscopi 
et coopertoria et caputia 
quorum pretium est xxv li. 
Summa totius expense in came- 
raria elxiiii li. ili s. 
Item 
Expensa Roberti sacriste per 
talleas ilk. viis. 
Preter hoc expenduntur xilili. iis. 
Summa totius Ixiii li. 1X 8. 
Item 
Summa trium obedientiarum Decexxx li. xix s. 
Item 
Elemosinario xiiii la. 
Carpentario villi. xviis. 
Ad opera in villa v li. lil s. 
Jacobo ortolano XXV S. 
Ingenulfo plumbario XXV 8. 
fo. 3a 
Willelmo de Cluse forestario de 
Blen ii marcae 
Hamoni clerico xl s. 
Pro nova porta 
Summa totius expense per 
talleas Deexili. xiiii s. 
Addito sparno fiunt hoc per 
talleas Decelxviii li. xvii s. 
Expensa sine talleis 
Pro defensione terrarum lili. xvis. 
Ad diversa negotia cexxiii li. 
Dona per priores xlii s. 
Per thesaurarium xEx ¢. 
In minutis Vii s. 
Summa sine talleis eexxxili. xvis. 
In solutione debitorum cexliiii 12. Xs. 
Pretium debitum Lumbardie 
quod fuit ecexxxili li. vii s. 
Summa expense per talleas et 
sine talleis Melxxxxi Ii. VS. 
Remanens in archa Ixxxxvi li. 


Preter’ denarios computationis 
thesaurarii qui sunt? 


ili d. 


vd. 


viii d. 


vd. 


id. 


cum sparno 


x d. ob. 
id. 
xci d.1 

xd. ob. 

ii d. ob. 
ix d. 
vi d. 

ii d. ob. 
vi d. 

iii ob. 
xviii d. 


1 Cross in the margin: this entry should probably be c s. xi d. 
2 Cross in the margin to show that the amount has not been entered. 
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The Campaign of 1375 and the 
Good Parliament 


HE main gravamen of the Commons in the Good Parliament 

of 1376 was the financial corruption and peculation of certain 
royal officials, with which they linked the crumbling of the English 
defences in Normandy and Brittany in a causal relation. More 
specifically, William, Lord Latimer, constable of Dover castle 
and warden of the Cinque Ports, was impeached for surrendering 
Bécherel and Saint Sauveur-le-Vicomte, two of the most for- 
midable links in north-west France, in return for bribes. The 
points of attack were shrewdly selected ; for, while the Commons 
launched their campaign in a field where their right of control, 
and hence of criticism, was most marked—the financial—they 
also strove to represent the loss of Bécherel and of Saint Sauveur, 
stunning blows to the pride of the military elements of the 
nation, as the direct consequences of financial dishonesty.1_ The 
Commons, therefore, although they encountered difficulty in 
gaining documentary evidence to support their accusations, 
which were often based on rumour,” gave vent to their general 
discontent and suspicion by arraigning Latimer on various counts. 
Doubtless there was some fire beneath the smoke ; but the avail- 
able evidence suggests that the loss of Bécherel and of Saint 
Sauveur resulted fundamentally from a marked divergence in the 
aims of English continental policy after 1374—a divergence 
which rendered John of Gaunt, on the one hand, and John IV 


1 Rot. Parl. ii. 325; Anonimalle Chronicle, 1333-1381 (ed. V. H. Galbraith), p. 93 ; 
Chronicon Angliae, 1328-1388 (R.S.), p. 77; Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (R.S.), 
i. 320 ff. The justice or otherwise of the charges made has never been examined. For 
general accounts of the Good Parliament, see Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 
ii (3rd ed.), 448 ff. (who states that Latimer was found guilty of the charges made 
against him, although, according to Rot. Parl. ii. 326, the accused was found guilty on 
three counts only, which did not include responsibility for the loss of Bécherel and of 
Saint Sauveur); Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, pp. 121 ff. (decidedly favourable to 
Lancaster); Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, iii. 
288 ff.; Clarke, ‘The Origin of Impeachment’, in Oxford Essays in Medieval History 
Presented to H. E. Salter, pp. 164 ff.; Wilkinson, The Chancery under Edward III, 
pp. 132 ff. ; Studies in the Constitutional History of the 13th and 14th Centuries, pp. 82 ff. ; 
Jolliffe, The Constitutional History of Medieval England, pp. 406 ff. 

2 Cf. the mysterious disappearance of the ‘ Rageman’ letter containing the com- 
plaints of a number of Breton lords against the oppressions and exactions of Latimer’s 
lieutenants in Bécherel; Rot. Parl. ii. 325. 
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de Montfort, duke of Brittany, on the other, far more blameworthy 
than Latimer. 

When Lancaster returned to England in April 1374, following 
the humiliating failure of his French campaign (Aug.—Dec. 1373),? 
the consequent advisability of securing Charles V’s recognition 
of his pretensions to the throne of Castile by the more pacific path 
of diplomacy, the necessity of gaining an interval in order to 
recruit his shattered resources, and the deftly-timed mediatory 
efforts of Gregory XI, combined to give to his policy a less bellicose 
tinge. The dangers of military inactivity, however, were brought 
into high relief by the loss of Bécherel.4 The captains of the garri- 
son, John Pert and John of Cornwall, after the failure of Lancaster’s 
military parade and his return to England had deprived them 
of immediate prospect of relief, hastened to conclude a treaty 
with Mouton de Blainville and Louis de Sancerre, in command 
of the besiegers. If not relieved by 1 November, the defenders 
were to be permitted to evacuate the castle, carrying with them 
all their belongings. Meanwhile, their messengers to England, 
bearing intelligence of the terms of the truce to Edward IIT and 
John de Montfort, were given safe-conduct through the French 
lines. Finally, hostages were delivered by the garrison as 
a guarantee of good faith. At the end of the allotted term, 


nothing more substantial than rumours of a relief expedition led 
by John de Montfort and William de Montacute, earl of Salisbury, 
had reached Bécherel. The garrison, therefore, incensed at the 
non-atrival of succour after a fifteen months’ siege, surrendered 
the fortress at the appointed time, and marched out with all the 
honours of war, to swell the garrison defending Saint Sauveur.® 


1 Froissart, Chroniques (ed. Luce), t. viii. 176-7. 

2 Ibid. pp. 170-1; Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 315. 

3 Lancaster, before leaving France, had negotiated a short truce with du Guesclin 
at Périgueux, which expired about 20 May 1374 (Froissart, Chron. viii. 176; 
Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 316). The conclusion of the truce was facilitated by the 
mediation of the papal legates, Pileus, archbishop of Ravenna, and William, bishop 
of Carpentras, undaunted by Lancaster’s previous rejection of their good offices at 
Troyes, in the midst of his disastrous campaign (Froissart, viii. 168-9). 

4 Bécherel (Ile-et-Vilaine, arr. Montfort), ‘ qui est belle et grande et de bonne garde ’ 
(ibid. p. 192) was pledged to Edward III by John de Montfort in 1362 as surety for 
a loan of 64,000 nobles (Rymer, Foedera, iii, pt. ii. 664). In 1371 negotiations between 
the king and John for the repayment of the loan and the restoration of the castle broke 
down; and in February 1372, John abandoned all further claims (ibid. pp. 926-7, 
936). Latimer was custodian of Bécherel from 1360 (ibid. pp. 510, 666); hence the 
enormous financial exactions of his lieutenant John Pert were laid at Latimer’s door 
by the Commons in the Good Parliament, on the vague ground that his extortions and 
slayings had brought about the fall of the fortress (Rot. Parl. ii. 325). Latimer, in 
defence, disclaimed responsibility for the acts of his subordinates; and the loss of 
Bécherel was not included among the counts on which he was found guilty by the 
council. 

5 Froissart, viii. 117, 177-8. According to Froissart, one of the objects of Lancaster’s 
expedition had been the relief of Bécherel, Saint Sauveur, Derval, and Brest (ibid. 
p- 137). 
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It was probably the news of this reverse which inspired the 
appointment of Edmund, earl of Cambridge, son of Edward IIT, 
and of John de Montfort, duke of Brittany, as captains-general 
of the king in France about three weeks later (24 November 
1374).1. They were supported by a not inconsiderable body of 
the chivalry of England. Hugh, earl of Stafford, Thomas de 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and Edward Despenser, had all 
participated in the ignominious campaign of 1373,? the verdict 
of which they, unlike Lancaster, apparently hoped to reverse by 
a renewed appeal to the sword. Edmund Mortimer, the twenty- 
five-year-old earl of March and marshal of England, powerfully 
influenced by William of Wykeham and by the mortally sick 
Black Prince, and hence no friend of Lancaster,? completed the 
tally of leaders of an expedition which inevitably assumed the 
character of an attempt to wipe out the disgrace of Lancaster’s 
failure in 1373. Preparations went forward steadily through 
the rest of the winter and early spring ; ‘ and a substantial and 


well-equipped force of 6000 men finally set sail early in April 
1375.5 


Meanwhile, a policy of quite another character had been 
set in train in England—a policy which implemented Lancaster’s 
volte face toward peaceful negotiation with France. As early as 
8 January 1375, royal letters were issued empowering John de 
Burley, captain of Calais, John de Harston, captain of Guines, 
and John of Sheppey, doctor of laws, to proceed with negotiations 


1 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1018. The object of the expedition, as reflected in a royal 
mandate addressed to Hugh Tyrel, captain of Orrey, was to assist in the re-establish- 
ment of John de Montfort in his duchy of Brittany, and also to wage war on the French 
outside the duchy: ‘. . . nostre dit filz le duc, liquel, ensemblement ovesque nostre 
trescher filz le conte de Cantebrigge, est ja a aler en Bretagne, tant pur la recovrir des 
droitures de dit duc, deintz sa dite duchee, come pur nous servir de guerre illeaques, 
et aillours e parties du royalme de France, hors de la duchee avantdite’. The 
immediate goal, apparently, was the recovery of Brittany; although the scope of the 
operations of the expedition could be enlarged to include Normandy and, presumably, 
the relief of Saint Sauveur, if circumstances permitted. 

2 Froissart, viii. 148. 3 D.N.B. xxxix. 119. 

4 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1020-1. Twelve of the most skilful miners of the Forest of Dean 
accompanied Despenser (ibid.). Possibly they were the ‘engineers’ mentioned by 
Froissart (Chron. viii. 204) who were employed in the fruitless effort to undermine the 
walls of Saint Brieuc. 

5 From Southampton (Froissart, viii. 195). The army was composed of 2000 
men-at-arms and 4000 archers (ibid. p. 194). The Chronique des quatre premiers Valois 
(ed. Luce), p. 254, gives the same total, but reverses the proportion of men-at-arms 
to archers. Edward III was encouraged to dispatch this fairly considerable force, 
according to Froissart (ibid.), partly by the persuasions of Alan of Buxhill, who, as 
Latimer’s successor in the custodianship of Saint Sauveur (Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 903, 917), 
paid to the king an annual render of 1000 marks for the farm of the castle and honour 
(Delisle, Histoire du chdteau et des sires de Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, p. 177). The 
expedition set sail in April (Chron. des quatre prem. Valois, p. 254; Higden, Poly- 
chronicon (R.S.), viii. 382), not in March, as is stated in Ramsey, Genesis of Lancaster, 
ii. 44. It had certainly departed by 17 April (C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 89). The army dis- 
embarked about Easter (22 April) (Chron. des quatre prem. Valois, ibid.). 
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with Franee respecting the conclusion of a truce in Boulogne, 
and generally throughout Picardy and Artois... By the mediation 
of two papal envoys, Pileus, archbishop of Ravenna, and William, 
bishop of Carpentras, the English embassy succeeded in concluding 
a truce in the areas concerned from 11 February until Easter 
Sunday.? Before this period had elapsed, further royal letters 
of 20-21 February authorized Lancaster, Simon, bishop of London, 
William, earl of Salisbury, John Cobham, and others to conclude 
a general truce, Edward III sanctioning in advance whatever 
agreements might be reached. The subsequent dispatch of the 
expedition led by Edmund and John de Montfort, an act at 
variance with Lancaster’s policy of negotiation, is explainable 
on the ground of Edward III’s oath to assist John in the recovery 
of Brittany. Further, a successful foray through Brittany 
might render possible the relief of Saint Sauveur, if the conclusion 
of a truce with the French should be delayed. 


Thus the expedition of 1375 was directed primarily to Brittany, 
not to the relief of Saint Sauveur, which was a secondary objective 
at most. Froissart, however, in common with other chroniclers, 
believed that the destination was Saint Sauveur, and, possibly 
misled by the accounts of returned members of the expedition, 
or later rumours, related that the fleet was diverted from the 
coast of Normandy by contrary winds, and finally was compelled 
to put in at Saint Mathieu de Fine Poterne, on the Breton coast.5 
It may be conjectured that John de Montfort, abandoned by the 
feudality of his duchy in consequence of his Anglophil policy, 
and compelled to seek refuge at the court of his father-in-law 
Edward IIT, could scarcely permit the relief of the Norman castle 
of Saint Sauveur to take precedence over the recovery of his 
hereditary possessions, especially since the king had expressly 
designated Brittany as the primary field of operations. Further, 
a series of facile victories at the outset encouraged persistence in 
the campaign in Brittany. Saint Mathieu de Fine Poterne was 
taken by assault ; Saint Pol de Léon also fell; and the under- 
mining of the walls of Saint Brieuc de Vaux was soon so far ad- 


vanced that the sappers engaged assured John of its capture 
within a fortnight.® 


1 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1021. 

2 Ibid. p. 1022. 

3 Ibid. p. 1025. 4 Froissart, viii. 126, 181. 

5 Ibid. p. 195: ‘. . . et quant il se partirent, il n’avoient entention que de venir 
combatre sus mer le navie dou roy de France, qui gisoit devant Saint Salveur, mais 
il eurent vent contraire qui les bouta en Bretagne : si prisent terre devant Saint Mahieu 
de Fine Posterne’. It is interesting to note that John de Montfort, fleeing from 
Brittany in April 1373 following a general revolt of his vassals, was refused admittance 
to Saint Mathieu by the Breton garrison (ibid. p. 125). 

® Ibid. p. 196; Chron. des quatre prem. Valois, p. 254; Walsingham, Hist. Ang. 
i. 318-19. It is probable that the first two places had fallen, and the siege of Saint 
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The garrison of Saint Sauveur, having received intelligence of 
John’s arrival, decided to treat with the besiegers for a truce of 
four or five weeks, in return for which, if not relieved at the end 
of that time, they agreed to surrender the castle. Continual 
bombardment by forty siege engines had obliged the defenders 
to withdraw to the keep. The captain, Thomas Catrington, 
had experienced a narrow escape from a large stone propelled 
from without, which had broken through the iron trellis-work 
protecting the window-slit of the room in which he was resting, 
careered madly round the walls, and finally, breaking through 
the floor by reason of its weight, had come to rest in the room 
below. Catrington, shaken by the incident, thereupon advised 
his comrades—who, it is worth remembering, included the former 
defenders of Bécherel—to sue for a truce. Finally, Jean de 
Vienne, commanding the besiegers, consented to accord a truce 
until 3 July. If John de Montfort failed to relieve the castle 
by that date, the garrison was to be permitted to march out with 
all the honours of war, and to proceed unmolested to England 
with its possessions. Catrington, in the meantime, gave hostages 
as proof of good faith. To these provisions, recounted by 
Froissart, it is possible to add others with which he was seemingly 
not acquainted. The defenders agreed to evacuate the castle on 
the date fixed in return for the sum of 40,000 francs. In addi- 
tion, Catrington was to receive 12,000 francs as a personal dou- 
ceur; his lieutenant, Thomas Trivet, 2000 francs; Hannequin 
Vallebreton, 1000 francs; while several prisoners held by the 
garrison were to receive financial aid towards the payment of 
their ransoms.? 

Information of this arrangement, in a complete or garbled 
form, was communicated by the garrison of Saint Sauveur to 


Brieuc begun, by the end of May, since intelligence of Catrington’s composition with 
the besiegers of Saint Sauveur, concluded on 21 May, reached John de Montfort as 
he stood before Saint Brieuc (v. infra, p. 375); cf. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V, 
iv. 517. 

1 Froissart, viii. 196-8. The vivid narrative of Catrington’s narrow escape suggests 
that Froissart based his narrative, as he always strove to do when possible, on the 
account of an eye-witness, possibly one of the garrison of Saint Sauveur. The tone is 
strongly apologetic (cf. especially the reasons given for the final capitulation, ibid. 
p. 214); and no reference is made to the weight of pecuniary considerations in deter- 
mining the fate of Saint Sauveur. In 1373, Thomas West had yielded Hennebont to 
du Guesclin, and Robert Grenacre had surrendered la Roche sur Yon to Louis of Anjou, 
in quite similar circumstances, and on closely parallel terms (ibid. pp. 131, 139). 
Froissart, of course, has no reference to bribery in either of these instances ; but it is 
intriguing to find that Robert Grenacre was released from the Tower soon after the 
dissolution of the Good Parliament, his mainpernors guaranteeing his appearance 
before the king and council on the quinzaine of Michaelmas (C. Cl. Rolls, 1374-7, 
pp. 386-7: 31 July 1376). 

? The document is to be found in Delisle, op. cit. pp. 242 ff. The pices justificatives 
printed by Delisle in this volume under the heading of ‘ Preuves ’ are quite indispensable 
to the present subject. 
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John de Montfort and his companions, as they stood before the 
walls of Saint Brieuc de Vaux.! A division of opinion immediately 
occurred, some desiring to proceed immediately to the relief of 
Saint Sauveur, others insisting that the present task be com- 
pleted first.2 It was finally decided to press the siege of Saint 
Brieuc de Vaux before marching to Saint Sauveur; and, even 
after the sappers had bungled a first attempt to undermine the 
walls, John obstinately continued the siege.* Unmoved by 
appeals from Saint Sauveur, he moved rapidly enough, however, 
on receiving intelligence that his rebellious Breton vassals, Olivier 
de Clisson, Jean de Rohan, Jean de Beaumanoir, Gui de Rochefort, 
and Gui de Laval, had made a sally from Quimperlé, and had 
cooped up the English captain John Devereux, whose forces were 
the scourge of the neighbourhood, in his stronghold, the New 
Fort, two leagues from Quimperlé. With the exclamation that 
he would rather cross swords with these mortal foes than capture 
any town in Brittany, John immediately mounted his horse and 
galloped away, followed at intervals by the remainder of the 
besieging forces. The end of the fifty mile ride to the New 
Fort saw the horses considerably blown, with the result that the 
Breton lords, warned of the approach of a hostile force, won a mad 
race for safety to the gates of Quimperlé, which was promptly 
encircled and besieged by the greatly superior English army. 
Heavy assaults were delivered against Quimperlé on the three 
following days ; whereupon Clisson and his fellows, certain that 
they could not hold out for more than five or six days, sued for 
and obtained a week’s truce. If not relieved at the end of the 
week, they were to surrender at discretion ; for John de Montfort, 
who agreed only reluctantly to accord the respite, would not even 
consider the offer of a ransom. 
1 Froissart, viii. 200. 
2 Ibid. The consensus of opinion was that, since the successful conclusion of the 
siege of Saint Brieuc was anticipated within six days, there would remain ample time 
to proceed subsequently to the relief of Saint Sauveur; whereas, if the siege of Saint 
Brieuc was raised immediately in the interest of Saint Sauveur, the time and labour 


already expended in the attempt to reduce the former would have been to no purpose. 

3 Ibid. p. 204. 

* Ibid. pp. 205 ff. Delachenal, op. cit. iv. 520, places the week’s grace accorded 
by John de Montfort to the defenders of Quimperlé between 26 June and 3 July, citing 
no authority, but apparently believing that the relief of Quimperlé and the fall of Saint 
Sauveur were simultaneous. It is difficult to credit, however, that the news of the 
actual composition concluded at Quimperlé could have been transmitted to Charles V 
at Vincennes, and from Vincennes to the French envoys at Bruges, by 27 June, i.e. 
within the space of a single day, even if we accept Froissart’s description of the speedi- 
ness of Charles’ system of couriers (Chron. viii. 210). It would seem more probable 
that Charles received intelligence of the investment of Quimperlé (begun 23 June : 
ibid. pp. 207-9) and immediately ordered the duke of Burgundy to conclude a truce 
with Lancaster at Bruges, where negotiations had been dragging on since March. 
Delachenal (op. cit. iv. 520) remarks that, ‘par une chance extraordinaire’, the 
truce of Bruges was signed in time to save the Bretons in Quimperlé from John de 
Montfort’s vengeance. Froissart’s account makes it clear that their salvation was not 
due to chance, but to the prompt action of Charles V. 
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The perilous position of the garrison of Quimperlé was hastily 
communicated to Charles V at Vincennes by means of relays of 
couriers. The king immediately dispatched messengers to Bruges, 
where his plenipotentiary, Philip, duke of Burgundy, had been 
negotiating with Lancaster since the end of March, instructing 
the former to conclude a truce valid for the whole of France at 
once, with the object of saving Quimperlé befure the week of 
grace had elapsed.? A first draft of the conditions of the truce had 
already been drawn up (26 May), and submitted to Edward IIT 
and Charles V, whose messengers had returned to Bruges by 
19 June. According to the preliminary draft, John de Montfort 
was to withdraw from Brittany with his forces immediately the 
treaty became operative there, on 7 July. The siege of Saint 
Sauveur, in return, was to be raised by the French, though the 
fortifications erected by the assailants in the course of the siege 
were to be left intact.? 

The swift changes in the military situation in Normandy and 
Brittany entailed important modifications of these conditions in 
the final draft of the treaty (27 June 1375). First, the provision 
with regard to Saint Sauveur underwent radical alteration. The 
English garrison was to deliver the fortress to the papal mediators 
at Bruges, Pileus of Ravenna and William of Carpentras, or to 
their representatives, in return for the sum of 80,000 francs, in 
addition to a payment of 20,000 francs already made to the 
defenders. If a definitive peace was concluded before the ex- 
piration of the truce, the fate of Saint Sauveur was to be decided 
by the terms of the peace treaty. If no general peace super- 
vened, the stronghold was to be delivered to Charles V by 15 June 
1376, on receipt of the fullsum. Non-payment by that time would 
result in the retention of the castle by the English.® 


1 Froissart, viii.210: ‘. . . liroisde France . . . avoit cinc ou sis coureurs a cheval, 
nuit et jour alans et venans de Paris en Bretagne et de Bretagne a Paris, et qui dou 
jour a l’endemain raportoient nouvelles de cent ou de quatre vins liewes lonch, par les 
chevaus dont il se rafreskissoient de ville en ville; et en tel maniere il avoit aultres 
messagiers, qui ensi s’esploitoient de Bruges a Paris et de Paris a Bruges, par quoi tous 
les jours il savoit les tretties qui la se faisoient. Si tretost qu’il sceut l’avenue de 
Camperlé, il se hasta d’envoiier devers son frere le duch d’ Ango [rectius : de Bourgoigne], 
et li manda estroitement, a quel meschief que ce fust, il fesist clore ces tretties et presist 
triewes as Engles pour toutes les metes et limitations de France, et li segnefia la cause 
pour quoi. Tantost li dus d’Ango, qui avoit les legaus en le main, mist main a l’uevre 
et acorda unes triewes sus quelestat ilestoient. . . .’ Froissart throughout erroneously 
substitutes Louis of Anjou for Philip of Burgundy as the leader of the embassy at 
Bruges (ibid. Int. p. exvi, n. 2). 

2 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1033. 

3 Ibid. p. 1035. The sum of 80,000 francs was to be paid to the English in two 
instalments: one half at the surrender of the fortress, the remainder on 1 June 1376, 
at Bruges. Lancaster, therefore, was successful in raising the price to be paid for the 
capitulation of Saint Sauveur by 40,000 francs, Catrington, by virtue of the treaty of 
21 May, having agreed to surrender in return for a payment of only 40,000 francs, in 
addition to the gratuities to be presented to the garrison (see above, p. 374). 
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It is ‘difficult to resist the conclusion that these changed pro- 
visions with regard to Saint Sauveur flowed from Lancaster’s 
knowledge and partial acceptance of the bargain made between 
Catrington and the besiegers, which, concluded on 21 May, was 
probably unknown to him when the first draft of the treaty of 
Bruges was completed on 26 May.! Lancaster, who was well 
acquainted, as Froissart intimates, with the progress of the 
military operations in Normandy and Brittany, probably per- 
ceived that the delay of John de Montfort in relieving Saint 
Sauveur would be fatal. Hence he incorporated the terms 
accepted by Catrington on 21 May into the Bruges treaty of 
27 June, with one modification. Saint Sauveur was not to be 
surrendered to the French, but to be handed over to the papal 
mediators at Bruges, Pileus of Ravenna and William of Carpentras, 
until the purchase price of 80,000 francs was paid, or the fate of 
the fortress decided as part of a general treaty of peace.? It is 
possible that Lancaster, by the insertion of this clause, hoped 
to avoid the odium into which he was bound to fall if he aban- 
doned Saint Sauveur directly to the French. In any event, he 
was clearly cognizant of, and in part accepted, the substance of 
the bargain between Catrington and the besiegers, even if 
Catrington’s later assertion, to the effect that he possessed letters 
close from Edward ITI, and a charter (which he failed to produce) 
commanding him to sell the castle, be discounted .® 

The second substantial change produced in the treaty of 
27 June by the military situation was in respect of the clause 
touching John de Montfort. The preliminary draft of the treaty 
had provided that the truce should become operative in Brittany 
on 7 July.* The truce of one week granted by John to his foes in 
Quimperlé expired on 3 July. Hence the revised treaty provided 
that Lancaster should send letters ordering John to suspend 
operations in Brittany immediately, and to withdraw from the 
duchy, leaving only 200 men to garrison the strongholds already 
in his power. The truce was written and sealed without delay, 
and was handed by Lancaster to two knights of his household, 
Nicholas Charnels and Walter Urswick, for speedy transmission 
to John of Brittany. Philip of Burgundy, fearful of delay, 


1 Froissart, viii. 198, states that Lancaster’s courier service was inferior to that of 
the French: ‘ Ensi demora Saint Salveur en composition, et li doi duch d’Angho 
(rectius : de Bourgoigne) et de Lancastre et leurs consauls estoient a Bruges, qui savoient 
et qui ooient tous les jours nouvelles de Bretagne et de Normandie ; et par especial li 
dus d’Ango les avoit plus fresches que n’euist ses cousins, li dus de Lancastre: si 
s’avisoit selonch ce’. 

2 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1035. 3 Chron. Angl. p. 85. 

4 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1032. 5 [bid. p. 1034. 

6 Froissart, viii. 211. Urswick, among other important posts in Lancaster’s house- 
hold, held that of ‘Master of Sports and Hunting’. John of Gaunt’s Register, 
1372-6, ed. Armitage-Smith, i, no. 260. 
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accidental or deliberate, on the part of Lancaster’s messengers, 
ordered two of his serjeants-at-arms to accompany them, with 
stringent instructions to push on night and day until they came 
to Quimperlé. In five days the journey of more than three 
hundred and fifty miles was accomplished. The messengers 
found John in his tent, playing chess with Cambridge. Nicholas 
Charnels submitted the copy of the truce, together with Lancaster’s 
demand that John should withdraw from Brittany without delay. 
The duke, speechless with wrath for a time, recovered his tongue 
to curse the day on which he had afforded a truce to his foes ; 
for the week’s respite expired on the following day. The siege 
was immediately raised, and the sullen host withdrew in the 
direction of Saint Mathieu de Fine Poterne, where their ships lay.1 

The retreating army made no effort to raise the siege of Saint 
Sauveur. According to Froissart, the leaders believed that the 
terms of the truce entailed the abandonment of the investment 
of both Quimperlé and Saint Sauveur.? In point of fact, John de 
Montfort and his companions, by this time acquainted with the 
terms of the truce, were undoubtedly perfectly aware that Saint 
Sauveur was to be surrendered to the papal envoys, and ulti- 
mately to Charles V, if the required purchase price was forth- 
coming. Catrington and his lieutenants, encircled by a force of 
10,000 men on the day set for capitulation (3 July),® claimed that, 
by virtue of the final provisions made at Bruges on 27 June, they 
ought not to surrender the fortress to the French, as had been 
provided by the previous arrangement of 21 May.‘ The besiegers, 


1 Froissart, viii. 211-12 ; Chron. des quatre prem. Valois, p. 255 (with some errors) ; 
Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 318-19: ‘. . . quo nuncio compulsi sunt, obsidione soluta, 
recedere anxii cum tristitia et moerore ’. 

2 Froissart, viii. 213: ‘ Li Engles, quant il se partirent de Bretagne, il cuidierent 
que cilz sieges se deuist ossi bien lever, que il s’estoient levé de devant Camperlé ; mais 
non fist’. 

3 For an imposing list of the leaders of the forces assembled before Saint Sauveur, 
see Delisle, op. cit. pp. 265 ff. Thirty-two cannon, made at Caen, had been added to 
the siege train during the truce (ibid. pp. 193-6). Considerable damage had been in- 
flicted on the castle before the truce of 21 May. Cf. Mandements et actes divers de 
Charles V, 1364-80 (ed. Delisle), no. 1155, p. 600—a letter of 16 August 1375, in which 
Charles V gives instructions for the repair of Saint Sauveur, ‘ grandement demolie et 
empirie, en muraille, garites, pons, portes, barrieres, paliz et autres edifices, par les 
bateries de canons et engins ’. 

4 Froissart, viii. 213-14: ‘ Quatreton, messires Thumas Trives, messires Jehans 
de Bourch et li compagnon qui dedans estoient, a leur pooir debatirent assés le journée, 
car il avoient oy parler de la triewe. Si se voloient ens enclore ossi, mais li Frangois 
ne l’entendoient grain ensi; angois disoient que la premiére couvenance passoit la 
daarraine ordenance. . . .’ Cf. Coville, ‘ Les premiers Valois et la Guerre de Cent Ans 
(1328-1422) ’, in L’ Histoire de France (ed. E. Lavisse), iv. 244: ‘ Dans lintervalle, 
le sort de St. Sauveur avait été reglé tout autrement; mais la lettre qui en informait 
le capitaine anglais ne dut pas arriver & temps. Comme l’argent était prét, la place 
fut rendue aux Frangais.’ Froissart expressly states that the news of the truce was 
known; and Rymer (iii, pt. ii. 1034) includes a letter from Lancaster ordering 
Catrington to announce the truce of 27 June in Saint Sauveur and neighbourhood. 
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however, asserted that the earlier treaty should hold precedence 
over the later; and, since John de Montfort’s relieving forces 
had not appeared at the pre-determined date, the defenders 
ought to capitulate.1 Catrington’s position, of course, was per- 
fectly correct, since the treaty of June 27 expressly quashed all 
previous arrangements reached with regard to Saint Sauveur.? 
The French, however, reinforced their dubious legal position by 
threats to slay the hostages provided under the composition of 
21 May, to deliver further assaults in overwhelming force, and 
to show no mercy to the garrison after resistance had been 
overcome. 

Catrington’s position was a highly unenviable one. The 
agreement of 21 May could be plausibly interpreted as an effort 
to hasten the arrival of John de Montfort, and to secure mean- 
while temporary respite from the forty siege engines which were 
slowly battering the walls into ruins. Even the undertaking to - 
deliver the castle to the French for 40,000 francs, while not 
precisely heroic, could be justified as a pis aller supposing that 
military or diplomatic assistance should not be forthcoming. 
The sum of 12,000 francs payable to Catrington under the terms 
of the composition, however, gave him a personal interest, not 
in the retention, but in the surrender of Saint Sauveur; and 
Lancaster’s acceptance of the bargain could scarcely have failed 
to lull any possible misgivings that he may have entertained. 
Further, there is ample evidence that Catrington, when he received 
the 12,000 francs due to him (3 July) from the hand of Jean le 
Mercier, offered Jean the sum of 2000 francs as a token of his 
satisfaction with the bargain.5 Thus, although Froissart’s analysis 
of the reasons for Catrington’s capitulation—the refusal of the 
besiegers to nullify the agreement of 21 May ; the peril in which 
the English hostages stood; the threat of further assaults by 
vastly superior forces; the lack of prospect of any relief *—is 
valid on the basis of his narrative, the fact that Catrington ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in terms of a sum of 2000 francs suggests 
that he was not so completely the amazed and unwilling victim 
of circumstances as Froissart’s account would imply. Finally, 
it need scarcely be added that continued resistance on the part 


1 Froissart, viii. 214. 

2 Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1034: ‘ Et parmi ces choses cessera la journée emprise a Seint 
Sauveur a ii. jour de Julliet proschein venant, et ne ce tendra de une partie, de d’autre. 
Et aussi Particle contenu en dite trettie de la treu parlé le xxvi jour de Mai faisant 
mention de St. Sauveur sera tenu et repute pour non parle.’ 

3 Froissart, iii. 214: ‘ Li Frangois disoient . . . se il ne rendoient la forteréce ensi 
que oblegié estoient, tout premierement il feroient morir leurs hostages, et puis les 
constrainderont d’assaus plus que il n’euissent onques fait’. 

* Chron. des quatre prem. Valois, p. 253. 

5 Delisle, op. cit. p. 278. 6 Froissart, viii. 214. 
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of Catrington would have involved the forfeiture of the payment 
due to him.} 

Divided interests, a simultaneous but badly dove-tailed policy 
of war and diplomacy on different fronts, the irresponsibility of 
commanders in the field, all contributed to the failure of English 
military operations in 1375 ; and each of the leading personalities 
concerned bore responsibility in one or more of these respects. 
The venality of Catrington; Lancaster’s acquiescence in the 
ultimate loss of Saint Sauveur, and his ready acceptance of the 
discontinuance of the siege of Quimperlé, in return for French 
adherence to the truce ; the concentration of John de Montfort, 
apparently with the concurrence of Cambridge, on his personal 
interests and enmities in Brittany at the expense of sound military 
strategy : all were unpleasant ingredients in this tragedy of errors. 

The surrender of Bécherel and of Saint Sauveur constituted 
one of the many complaints heard in the Good Parliament of 
1376 ; but the allocation of responsibility offers some interesting 
variations from that suggested by the facts. Peter de la Mare, 
the steward of Edmund, earl of March, constituted himself the 
mouthpiece of the complainants in the Commons.? March him- 
self, together with Stafford and Warwick, were members of the 
committee of twelve appointed to confer with the Commons on 
the reform of the government.? Thus the magnates who had 
been obliged, reluctantly and wrathfully, to heed Lancaster’s 
announcement of the truce when Quimperlé was on the point of 
surrender, who must have been conscious that their expedition, 
associated in popular opinion with the necessity of relieving 
Saint Sauveur, had failed to attain its objectives both in Brittany 
and Normandy, were foremost in the attack on those responsible 


1 It may not be irrelevant to note here that Sir Thomas Trivet, who took a leading 
part in negotiating the composition of 21 May, later acquired a rather unsavoury re- 
putation. In the course of the crusade of 1383, led by Spenser, bishop of Norwich, 
he was strongly suspected of accepting bribes from the citizens of Ghent as an induce- 
ment to slacken the rigour of the siege ; and Richard II on one occasion labelled him 
a traitor (Walsingham, Hist. Ang. ii. 88, 98, 128). His death in 1388, following a fall 
from his horse, which had thrown him when cruelly spurred, caused great joy in many 
quarters (ibid. p. 177). 

2 It is difficult to avoid the inference that the vigour and pertinacity of Peter de la 
Mare resulted in some degree from his connexion with March. The joyous banquet 
attended by Cambridge, Hereford, March, Warwick, Suffolk, Salisbury, Stafford, and 
the leaders of the Commons after the termination of the session hints at some under- 
standing (Anon. Chron. p. 94). Finally, the leading part played by Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, Lancaster’s steward, as Speaker in the succeeding parliament, in in- 
stigating the reversal of the punishments inflicted in the Good Parliament, suggests 
that Lancaster was profiting from his study of March’s tactics (Rot. Parl. ii. 374-5). 

3 Tbid. ii. 322. The fourth lord on the committee of twelve was William Ufford, 
second earl of Suffolk, Warwick’s brother-in-law. March and Stafford were also 


members of the council of nine chosen to ‘ afforce’ the royal council (Anon. Chron. 
p. 93). 
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for corruption at home and defeat abroad.! Lancaster himself, 
of course, was too powerful a personage to impugn openly.? 
Catrington, however, accused in the Good Parliament by Sir 
John Annesley (who was heir, through his wife Isabella, a daughter 
of Sir John Chandos, of one-third of the lordship and castle of 
Saint Sauveur *) of treacherously selling the stronghold to the 
French,‘ sought to transfer responsibility for the transaction to 
the shoulders of Lord Latimer.> It was apparently on the strength 
of Catrington’s testimony that Peter de la Mare accused Latimer, 
before the nine lords (including March and Stafford) newly elected 
to the council, of surrendering Saint Sauveur to the French in 
return for an enormous bribe.* Catrington may have hoped that 
Latimer’s extreme unpopularity, and the mountainous arraign- 
ment built up against him by the Commons, would serve to divert 
suspicion in the direction of Latimer, who was perfectly blameless 
on this count at least.? He erected, however, a second line of 








































1Jt is not suggested, of course, that these considerations alone consolidated the 
opposition. March, for example, was powerfully influenced by his friendship with 
William of Wykeham, out of power since 1371, who seems to have been regarded by 
Lancaster as one of the guiding intelligences behind the upheaval of 1376, if the ven- 
geance visited on the prelate soon afterwards is any indication (Anon. Chron. pp. 96 ff.). 
Further, March, as earl of Ulster and the possessor of vast Irish estates through his 
wife Philippa, the daughter of Lionel, earl of Clarence, could scarcely remain indifferent 
to the misrule and exactions of William of Windsor, vice-regent of Ireland, and husband 
of Alice Perers. In January 1376 the vacancy in the see of Dublin was filled by 
Wykeham’s archdeacon, Robert de Wykford, who was appointed chancellor in July 
(C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 240; Rymer, iii, pt. ii. 1057). William de Windsor was recalled 
in February, in order to give an account of his administration before the council 
(C. Cl. R. 1374-7, p. 295); was indicted for extortion before a special commission in 
June (ibid. p. 368); was released on mainprise on 20 August (ibid. p. 443), and the 
investigations against him in Ireland stayed in December (ibid. p. 469). Lastly, there 
may have been substance in the current rumour that Lancaster was considering the 
feasibility, through the application of the Salic law to the English succession, of in- 
validating the claims of March’s two-year-old son, Roger, born of his union with 
Philippa, daughter of Lionel, the second son of Edward III (Chron. Ang. p. 92). 
Certainly the request of the Commons that young Richard of Bordeaux should be 
exhibited in full parliament as heir-apparent indicated their conviction that attempts 
to tamper with the succession were in train (Rot. Parl. ii. 330). Cf. Chron. des quatre 
prem. Valois, pp. 257, 261: ‘ En Angleterre, oult grant debat pour la couroune, car le 
duc de Lencestre se efforca d’estre roy ’. : 

2 Further, at least a dozen of Lancaster’s knights and esquires sat in the Good 
Parliament, as a comparison of the writs de expensis with the list of vassals preserved 
in the register shows (C. Cl. R. 1374-7, pp. 428 ff.; John of Gaunt’s Register, 1379- 
1383, i. 6-12). They included Edmund Appleby, John Botiller, Gilbert de Culwen, 
William Fifide, Thomas Fogg, John Gifford, Thomas Harcourt, Roger de Brockholes, 
John de Seyville, John Talbot, John atte Wode, and Thomas Burton. 

3 C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 485. 

4 Chron. Ang. pp. 261-2 ; Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 430 ff. 

5 Ibid. p. 77: ‘ Item deposuerunt iidem milites, per os ejusdem domini Petri contra 
dominum de Latimer, quod vendidit castellum Sancti Salvatoris, ut patet per accusa- 
tionem Thomae de Katrington, custodis ejusdem loci’. 

® Anon. Chron. p. 93. 

7 It was both ironical and instructive that, while the Commons were pursuing their 
case against Latimer, a mandate of the king and council directed John of Harleston, 
captain of Guynes, William de Ermyn, treasurer of Calais, and John Organ, merchant 
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defence, by claiming to possess letters close from the king, and 
a charter, ordering him to release Saint Sauveur to the French 
in return for a monetary consideration. In the course of later 
hearings before the council he failed to produce the documents, 
and returned evasive answers to questioning.’ It is possible, 
though not certain, that Catrington was attempting to take refuge 
behind the provisions of the treaty of 27 June, which, however, 
authorized the surrender of Saint Sauveur only to Pileus of 
Ravenna and William of Carpentras, the papal envoys, not to 
the French.? The current explanation of Catrington’s evasive- 
ness before the council was that a bribe from Latimer, and a 
promise of protection from Lancaster, had sealed his lips ; ? 
although, it may be suggested, his own dubious role in the drama 
of Saint Sauveur adequately accounted for his oblique replies. 
Released from his incarceration in Queensborough Castle on 
finding mainpernors (19 July 1376) 4 when the storm raised in 
the Good Parliament was beginning to blow over, Catrington 
was exculpated after a hearing before the council in the following 
October, only to meet his death at the hand of the implacable 
Annesley following a combat @ outrance four years later.5 

This résumé of the campaign of 1375, then, affords some 
assistance in the attempt to estimate the accuracy of the Good 
Parliament in a few points at least of its formidable arraignment.® 


Firstly, the suspicion that bribery had played a part in the capit- 
ulation of Saint Sauveur, at least in the case of Catrington and 
his lieutenants, was well founded. Yet the bribe had been 
expressly sanctioned by Lancaster in the treaty concluded at 
Bruges on 27 June, which referred to the sum of 20,000 francs as 
an unconditional payment to the garrison, in addition to the 


of London, to receive from Charles V the balance of 40,000 francs due on 1 June 1376, 
for Saint Sauveur, under the terms of the treaty of 27 June 1375. In the absence of 
prompt payment, they were to demand the restitution of the fortress (Rymer, iii, 
pt. ii. 1051: 21 May 1376). The sum, however, was duly forthcoming (ibid. p. 1052). 

1 Chron. Ang. p. 85. 2 See above, p. 376. 3 Chron. Ang. p. 85. 

4Catrington was delivered to the custody of John de Foxley, constable of 
Queensborough castle and one of Lancaster’s esquires (John of Gaunt’s Register, i, 
no. 1108) on 25 May 1376 (C. Cl. Rolls, 1374-7, p. 315). Catrington was temporarily 
released from Queensborough for examination by the council on 13 June, his main- 
pernors being his comrades in arms John de Burgh and Sir Thomas Trivet (ibid. p. 318). 
Returned there after his unsatisfactory answers to interrogation, he was released on 
mainprise on 19 July (ibid. p. 439), nine days after-the dissolution of the Good Parlia- 
ment (Anon. Chron. p. 181). 

5 Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 430 ff. ; Higden, viii. 403. It is relevant to the present 
topic to note that Annesley, seeking redress in the courts, had been estopped on a 
technicality, based on the contention that the treason alleged had taken place outside 
the realm. It is, further, noteworthy that when Catrington began to defend himself 
in detail against Annesley’s accusations before the enormous crowd assembled to witness 
the event, he was peremptorily checked by Lancaster (ibid.). 

6 More than sixty articles of accusation were brought forward against Latimer and 
Lyons jointly, according to the Chron. Ang. p. 86. 
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instalment of 40,000 francs due from the French on the day of 
capitulation (3 July). Secondly, the available evidence indicates 
that Latimer, implicated on Catrington’s information in the sale 
of Saint Sauveur, was‘ guiltless ;? but, possibly because any 
revelation of the clauses affecting Saint Sauveur in the Bruges 
treaty would have been highly embarrassing to Lancaster,’ he 
continued to play his role of scapegoat in this connexion until 
the political horizon cleared. Thirdly, John de Montfort, 
Cambridge, and their lieutenants, whose delay in Brittany cut 
off the prospect of military relief for Saint Sauveur, escaped 
attack in the Good Parliament, partly because a good proportion 
of them supported the attackers, partly because the Commons 
directed their criticism against financial abuses, and not against 
strategical errors, discussion of which was scarcely within their 
province. 
C. C. BayLey. 


1 See above, p. 376. 

2 Latimer, removed from office and fined 20,000 marks on other counts, was fully 
pardoned and restored to favour by 8 October 1376 (C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 353). 

* The more confidential clauses of the treaty of 27 June 1375 were naturally not 
made generally known. Only the times and places at which the truce was valid were 
publicly proclaimed (C. Cl. Rolls, 1374-7, p. 254. 





The Edwardian Arrears in Augmentations 
Payments and the Problem of the Ex- 
Religious 


HOUGH the problems surrounding the fate of the ex- 
religious have of late years attracted considerable attention, 
only a small proportion of the relevant sources has hitherto been 
examined. In particular, our knowledge of the records and the 
functioning of the Court of Augmentations leaves much to be 
desired. As yet, therefore, there has been little scientific investi- 
gation of the financial relations of the ex-religious with the state, 
of such matters as the assignment of monastic pensions, the 
system and regularity of their payment, their average and com- 
parative values, their taxation by the government. Some of the 
most informative evidence on these topics lies amongst the 
reports of the pension commissioners appointed at various times 
by Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. Mr. Baskerville, to whose 
labours we owe most of our present knowledge of the subject, has 
written of these sources: ‘There were certainly three commis- 
sions of this kind, namely in 1552, 1554,1 and 1569 2 respectively. 
Some, but by no means all, of their reports are extant. If only 
they had been studied more carefully we should have been spared 
a great many of the tears which sentimentalists have shed over 
the fate of the former religious.’ ® 
Primarily to test the view expressed in this last sentence, the 
following interim report on what is by far the best documented 
of these three surveys—that of 1552-3—has been compiled.‘ 
While, however, the problem of the pensioned ex-religious has 
1The present writer has encountered only two returns to this Marian inquiry. 
Mr. Baskerville has printed that for the Norwich diocese, ante, xlviii. 209-28. The 
report for the diocese of Lincoln (Public Record Office, E. 101, 76/26) has been utilized 
by various local historians but remains unprinted. 

2 The main documents extant from this inquiry and from some slightly later ones 
are in P.R.O., Special Commissions, 3221, 3224, 3234, 3247-8, 3251, 3268. Cf. also 
the references in Essays Presented to R. L. Poole, p. 457, n. 4. 

3 Baskerville, English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries, p. 257. 

4 As will appear, the writer has utilized a few other Augmentations records to 
elucidate those of this commission. Nevertheless, until certain hitherto almost un- 


touched classes are fully examined, especially the Treasurer’s Rolls of Accounts of 
the Court of Augmentations, work on this subject will remain of an interim character. 
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claimed first attention, other classes of augmentations pensioners 
could not be excluded from review. 

Before proceeding to the work of the commissioners, we must 
not fail to observe the circumstances under which the com- 
mission was issued in the autumn of 1552. This occasion was 
by no means the first upon which the government had taken 
cognizance of difficulties regarding the payment of pensions under 
the Court of Augmentations. Already in 1549 an attempt had 
been made to remedy by statute three abuses in this connexion. 
Speculators who had fraudulently bought the patents of pensioners 
‘for litle money or none or other thinge ’ were now ordered to 
return them to the victims within six months. In addition, the 
receivers of the Court of Augmentations were commanded, under 
a penalty of five pounds for every delay, to pay all pensions ‘ upon 
a reasonable requeste thereof’. These officials were also 
threatened with a fine of ten times any amount they might charge 
over and above their regulation fee of fourpence in the pound. 

This evidently sincere attempt of Somerset’s government to 
clear up such abuses does not appear to have survived the fall of 
that statesman. While it appears probable that the act of 1549 
imposed a temporary check upon irregularities,? the pensioners 
were soon faced by a more formidable threat. The growing 
financial embarrassments of the years 1551-2 tempted the 
government of Northumberland, amongst other desperate exped- 
ients, to dishonour its own obligations to grantees under the Court 
of Augmentations. 

The Council Book for 3 June 1552 contains the significant 
entry : ‘ A lettre to Sir (blank) that, notwithstanding the former 
restraint gyven hym, he shall pay suche pencions as ar appointed 
to be receyved within his office, not exceding ten pound yerely 
the peece ’. The recipient of this letter was evidently Sir Richard 
Sackville, Chancellor of the Augmentations, since immediately 
afterwards the council resolved to require ‘ the sayd chauncellour 
. . . nhotwithstandyng the former restraint, to gyve ordre that the 
receyvours of that courte doo pay unto all suche as have pencions, 
to receyve at theyr handes not exceding x li by yere the peece, 
tharrearages due unto them for this yere ’.4 

12 and 3 Edw. VI, cap. 7 (Stat. Realm, iv. (1), 45-6). 
fixed as the fee for making out the acquittance. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 405. 

3 For a general account of the financial position in the years 1550-3, cf. F. C. Dietz, 
English Government Finance, 1485-1558, c. xv. 

* Acts of Privy Council, 1552-4, p. 67. The payment of pensions exceeding £10 
had been stopped, at all events in some counties, as early as 25 March 1552 by order 
of the Council (cf. infra, p. 394). The payment.of such higher pensions was again 
forbidden on 14 November ‘ untill the revenue that ought to cumme clere to the Kinges 
Majesties coofers be fyrst payed, and then to make payment of the pencions 
accordingly’ (Acts of Privy Council, 1552-4, p. 170). Warrants were shortly 
VOL. LV.—NO. COXIX. BB 


In addition, fourpence was 
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It might be deduced from this entry that a brief restraint 
upon pensions of less than ten pounds had ended with their full 
payment, including arrears, in June 1552. Yet such a deduction 
would be quite unjustified. It will be in due course indicated 
that substantial arrears in Augmentations payments had already 
been piling up for some months, and that a large part of these 
arrears remained unpaid at least until the end of 1552, if not 
longer. 

Our evidence for these important facts lies in the numerous 
extant records of the commissions of inquiry which were ap- 
pointed on 1 September 1552 and continued their work for some 
months subsequently. These records fall into three classes. 
The actual commissions, dispatched under the great seal of the 
Court of Augmentations to the various shires, are in several cases 
still in existence. With them, for the guidance of the local 
commissioners, were enclosed the paper books, or official schedules 
of pensions in the hands of the central officials of the court. 
These paper books, mere lists of names and amounts, are now 
primarily of use for purposes of comparison and identification. 
They yield, of course, no details regarding such matters as arrears 
of payment. The third class of records consists of actual returns 
made by the commissioners for their respective shires or juris- 
dictions, and inscribed, as the commission specifically orders, 
upon parchment. These returns naturally yield much informa- 
tion unavailable elsewhere, and with them the present inquiry 
is principally concerned. 

All save two of the available documents emanating from the 
commission occur in one bundle of the Augmentation Office 
Accounts.? For the sake of clarity and to avoid unnecessary 
reduplication of references, the following list of items contained 
in this bundle seems requisite.* 

No. 11, Cambridgeshire. The commission: the paper book, 
of six pages: the return on a single piece of parchment written 
on one side only. 

No. 12, Derbyshire. The commission with seal pendent : the 
paper book of ten pages: the return on four long membranes 


afterwards issued to ensure continuance of payment to certain influential recipients of 
Augmentations pensions and annuities, notably to the duchess of Norfolk, the Lady 
Marquis of Exeter, Sir Henry Seymour and the abbess of Barking (Acts of Privy 
Council, 1552-4, pp. 196, 206, 221, 273). 

1The dates of sessions and those at the heads of the returns range between 
October 1552 and February 1553: Cumberland, 18 October; Notts, 26 October ; 
Hants, 2 November; Lincs, 4 November; Leicestershire, 8 November; West 
Riding, 26 November; Westmorland, 4 January; Lancs, 9 and 11 January; York 
city, 20 January ; Staffs, 26 January; Gloucestershire, 9 February; North Riding, 
20 February. 

2 P.R.0., E. 101, 76. 

3 The list in Lists and Indexes, xxxv. 72-3, is very brief and unsatisfactory. 
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sewn end to end. To the first membrane is attached a letter 
from an annuitant, William Bowles, excusing his non-appearance.* 

No. 13, Durham. The commission: the paper book of thirty 
pages: the return on a file of five membranes. 

No. 14, Gloucestershire, Cumberland and Dorset. A bound 
and foliated book of 73 pages. Pages 1-11 are the return for 
Gloucestershire, originally a parchment file, the membranes of 
which are folded to fit the binding.? Page 12 is the commission 
for Gloucestershire. Pages 14-43 are the paper book for 
Gloucestershire. Page 44 the commission for Cumberland. 
Page 46 the return for Cumberland written on a large parchment 
sheet now folded to fit the binding. Pages 48-59 the paper book 
for Cumberland. Page 60 the commission for Dorset. Page 62 
the paper book for Dorset. No return for Dorset is included. 

No. 15, Hampshire. The commission: the paper book, of 
eighteen pages, in bad condition : the return, unattached to the 
foregoing, on a large folded piece of parchment with the seals of 
the two Hampshire commissioners attached to it by tongues. 

No. 16, Huntingdonshire. The return on one long piece of 
parchment with the seals of the three commissioners pendent 
below their signatures : the paper book of four pages. 

No. 17, Lancashire. The commission with seal attached : the 
paper book of sixteen pages: the return on one piece of parch- 
ment. 

No. 18, Lincolnshire. The commission: the paper book of 
24 pages: the return on file of seven membranes. 

No. 19, Nottinghamshire. The paper book of fourteen pages 
sewn to the return, a file of six long membranes. 

No. 20, Staffordshire. Only the return, a very large piece of 
parchment, folded to make four pages, of which the first three 
contain the text. 

No. 21, Suffolk. The commission: the return on both sides 
of a long piece of parchment. 

No. 22, Westmorland. The commission with a fragment of 
the seal attached : the paper book of eight pages, attached to a 
return written on one piece of parchment. 

No. 23, Yorkshire, East Riding. The commission : the return 
on a file of ten membranes. No paper book is extant. 

No. 24, Yorkshire, North Riding. Only the return on a file 
of twelve membranes. 

No. 25, City of York. The commission: the return on a file 


1Cf. infra, p. 407. 
? This return has been printed,*along with many valuable notes on the Gloucester- 


shire ex-religious, by Mr. Baskerville in Trans. Bristol and Glouc. Archaeol. Soc. xlix. 
(1927), 98-122. 


3 The first and last are blank, but are reckoned as manuscript in the references infra. 
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of two membranes. The commissioners explain 1 that no paper 
book had been sent to them with the commission. 

This list exhausts the pertinent documents to be found in this 
bundle, and for the two remaining ones we must look elsewhere 
in the Public Record Office. The return for Leicestershire has 
strayed elsewhere amongst the Various Accounts of the Exchequer 
(King’s Remembrancer).? It consists of a single piece of parch- 
ment with two of the original five seals of the commissioners 
pendent below their signatures. The much more important 
return for the West Riding of Yorkshire occurs amongst the 
Miscellaneous Books of Receipt of the Exchequer (Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer).? The book containing this return originally 
formed part of a larger book of 53 pages, but the pagination 
now commences at page 31, the return continuing thence to 
page 51. This is a complete and contemporary copy of the actual 
return, having been drawn up on 26 November 1552.4 It is not 
impossible that other scattered returns may come to light in 
classes of the public records unexamined by the present writer. 

It seems essential, if we would accurately interpret the 
findings of the commissioners, to clarify at the outset the scope 
of the task entrusted to them. The commissioners, in each 
county a small group of justices and leading gentry, are ordered 
to assemble in some convenient place or places within the juris- 
diction assigned. They are then to inquire, by the oaths of 
lawful persons and by other suitable methods, regarding certain 
particulars about the persons mentioned in the schedule or paper 
book attached to each commission. These persons include the 
former religious, the former chantry, collegiate, stipendiary 
priests and their like, and any other persons having rent charges, 
annuities or pensions for term of life going out of any dissolved 
ecclesiastical foundation or its possessions. The facts to be 
ascertained about all those scheduled people fall under three 
heads : how many of them are now in fact dead, with the date 
and place of death ; how many are unpaid, for how long, and for 
what reason; how many have sold or assigned their grants to 
others and for what sums. The commissioners are empowered to 
summon and examine upon oath both these grantees and any 
other persons ; also to examine the patents of the former. A 
quorum from each commission is made responsible for certifying 
the commissioners’ findings into the Court of Augmentations, and 
all local officials are ordered to assist in the work. 

These general instructions appear in most counties to have 
been carefully executed, the returns made by the commissioners 
yielding a number of interesting details regarding their sessions 
and procedure. The Nottinghamshire commissioners sat at 


7M. 1. 2 P.R.0., E. 603, 19. 3 Ibid. 36, 59. -P. 34. 
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Newark on 26 October 1552.1. The North Riding commissioners 
merely state that they sat ‘at sundrie tymes and placis within 
the lymytes of our said commission ’.2) The Hampshire return is 
headed : ‘ Inquisicions taken at the cytey of Wynchester in the 
seyd countey the second daye of November in the sexte yere of 
Edward the sexte ’.2 The Lancashire commissioners set to work 
much later. They held two sessions : at Lancaster on 9 January 
1553 and at Garstang on 11 January, giving ‘ laufull monicion 
and warninge to all and every suche person and persons as be 
named in the scedule annexed to the seid commission to appere 
before us the seid commissioners at the seid severall days and 
places, where we have diligentlie enquered of the articles and 
contentes in the saide commission expressed, as _ hereafter 
folowethe ’. Their commission included the Isle of Man, regard- 
ing which geographical exigencies forced them to rely upon the 
testimony of one man, ‘ who was in the said isle * on 24 October 
last.4 

Doubt as to the limits of a commission was practically con- 
fined to the city of York, situated as it was between the three 
ridings of the shire. The York commissioners, headed by the 
lord mayor, Richard White, explained that as they had received 
no schedule, and understood ‘that the names of dyverse persons 
inquyrable of by us within the lymytes of oure saide commission 
were comprised in certayne scedules annexed to other commissions 
within the West and North Riding of the county of York ’, they 
had therefore called before them ‘soo many of the resydewe of 
the said persons ’ as they could discover and who were known to 
have been omitted from the schedules of the county commis- 
sioners.> This York return certifies particulars of only two of the 
chantry priests, noting ‘that moe late chaunterie preistis within 
York citie did alsoo appere before us, whiche are here purposely 
omitted bycause they are to be certified by thother comissionars 
in the West and Northridding of Yorkshir as we do under- 
stand ’.6 

That the procedure of inquiry upon oath was duly followed 
appears in various returns. The Cambridgeshire grantees were 
“examyned aswell by their corporall othes as by the corporall 
othes of other substancyall honest men, affyrminge therby to be 

1 Notts. m. 1. 2N. Riding, m. ld. 

3 No references will be given in this and the many similar succeeding cases where 
the return in question consists only of one piece of parchment. 

4 He had actually no fresh information to give regarding the Rushen and Douglas 
pensioners in the paper book, except that Robert Tyson, one of the ex-monks of 
Rushen, had died on 23 September last. 

5 York city, m. 1. 

6 Ibid. m. 2d. The North Riding commissioners actually include York chantry 


priests in the heading of their return and in their lists (N. Riding, ms. ld-4). The 
case of William Gegoltson (infra, p. 390, n. 8) exemplifies this confusion of jurisdiction. 
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the same persons [whose] names be hereafter particularly men- 
cyoned’. The Hampshire return records in detail presentments 
made on oath by certain gentlemen and others, while the Lanca- 
shire grantees declared ‘upon their severall othes’ that they 
had duly received their pensions and not alienated them. The 
Gloucestershire return gives a list of grantees unable to appear in 
person, but who sent in their patents and whose attornies con- 
fessed their payment by oath. 

The grantees who appeared before the commissioners fall into 
three broad categories : lay grantees ; ex-religious persons ; and 
those ex-incumbents who had lost livings as a result of the 
Edwardian dissolutions. The lay people, in some shires the most 
numerous class of all, are neatly divided by Cardinal Pole’s 
survey of 15562 into the three sub-categories of fee-holders, 
annuitants and corrodians. The small number of persons holding 
fees were nobles or influential gentry who had held stewardships 
or other high offices in religious houses. Annuitants, far more 
numerous than corrodians, varied in 1552 from great nobles like 
the earl of Bedford ¢ and Lord William Howard ° to obscure men 
and women for many of whom arrears of payment would represent 
some degree of hardship. 


The class of pensioners created by the Edwardian dissolutions 
consisted almost entirely of chantry, gild, or collegiate priests. A 
few schoolmasters, whose stipends were paid by the Court of 
Augmentations, occur in the Durham,* East Riding,’ York city ® 


1Trans. Bristol and Glouc. Archeol. Soc. xlix. 121. Procedure by oath is again 
recorded in the Hunts. return. 

2 P.R.0., E. 164, 31. This admirably compiled folio parchment book forms an 
excellent guide to the survey of 1552-3. It gives the following particulars under 
county-headings : foundation, category of grant, name of grantee and amount. It 
is a definitive and permanent list, providing no information regarding irregularities. 
A similar book for 2 and 3 Philip and Mary is in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 8102, while 
another compiled in 1 Mary was extensively used by Browne Willis (cf. Mitred 
Abbies, i. 10 and passim). 

3 On this class cf. Savine, English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, pp. 
246 seqq. ; Baskerville, English Monks, c. ii. 

* Huntingdonshire ; presented as absent and living outside the shire. 

5 Suffolk, m. 2d. 

® Robert Hartborne and William Cokkey, of Durham Grammar School, appeared 
and confessed their ‘ wages’ fully paid. Thomas Richardson of Darlington School 
did not appear (Durham, m. 5). On the arrangements for the payment of these 
three masters, see Vict. Co. Hist., Durham, i. 375, 388. 

7 John Oliver, schoolmaster at Hull, is fully paid his stipend of £13 2s. 2}d., except 
for £2 10s. outstanding from 2 Edw. VI. Robert Robynson, schoolmaster at Beverley, 
is fully paid his £6 9s. 1ld. (E. Riding, ms. 2, 4). On these continuances see Vict. 
Co. Hist., Yorks. i. 427, 450. 

® William Gegoltson, fellow of the college of Acaster near York, had been master 
of the school maintained by the college and was continued in that function after the 
dissolution. His stipend of £8 was fully paid (York City, m. 2d). He was also ex- 


pected to appear before the West Riding commissioners, who marked him as absent 
(W. Riding, p. 51). 
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and Gloucestershire ! returns. Their position was analogous with 
that of a few priests, mainly in the northern counties, who 
received their ‘ pensions’ only on condition of serving a cure.? 
The commissioners of 1552 note only very occasionally the inmates 
of hospitals.? In compiling the statistics which follow, it has 
been thought especially necessary to separate the three principal 
categories of grantees : generalizations regarding the payment of 
pensions to former religious persons could not, even for the 
purposes of a summary interm report, be based upon figures 
largely pertaining to lay annuitants and chantry priests. As will 
in due place be observed, this process of differentiation proved in 
the cases of certain returns extremely difficult. Commissioners 
sometimes used their terms loosely,‘ or, still worse if more rarely, 
made no attempt at a clear separation of categories. In these 
cases their returns had to be collated with the paper books or 
schedules, where they existed, and with Cardinal Pole’s survey. 
Even so, until the whole series is printed and compared name by 
name with other pensions lists, chantry surveys and local sources, 
precise accuracy regarding the category of every grantee can 
scarcely be assured. Error on any considerable scale is, however, 
unlikely to have crept into the figures given below. 

In thus examining the returns of 1552-3 from the statistical 
viewpoint, it seems convenient first to dispose of those returns 
which show no sign of arrears of payment. Eight returns fall 
into this class : Cambridge, Durham, Gloucestershire, Cumberland, 
Huntingdonshire, Staffordshire, Westmorland, and such part of 
Lancashire as is represented.® 

In Cambridgeshire, while 96 grantees ® of all classes were 
scheduled in the official paper book, only 53 are noted in the 
return as nomina eorum qui comparuerunt before the commission. 
Three others are given as having sold their patents, and two as 
being now dead. Thus 38 persons could not be accounted for, 


1 Humfride Dicke, schoolmaster at Winchcombe, in receipt of £10, is noted as 
alive but absent (T'rans. Bristol and Glouc. Archeol. Soc. xlix. 110). This entry closes 
an important gap observed by A. F. Leach in his history of the school in Vict. Co. 
Hist., Gloucester, ii. 421. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 399, n. 2; p. 409, n. 3. 

* Two sisters of the dissolved hospital of Newton Garth in Holderness, and one 
brother of the late hospital of St. Sepulchre’s at Hedon, occur in E. Riding, m. 9. 
An interesting list of ‘ eremettes ’ of the Hospital of St. Nicholas, Pontefract, together 
with a recommendation for its retention occurs in W. Riding, p. 45. This plea 
appears to have been successful, since the hospital remained in existence and was 
subsequently vested in the corporation of Pontefract (B. Boothroyd, History of Ponte- 
fract, p. 380). 

** Annuity ’ and ‘ pension’ in particular are sometimes carelessly interchanged. 

5 Dorset must be left as entirely doubtful, since the return itself is lacking. 

* 47 ex-religious ; 33 chantry priests ; 16 annuitants. These and all similar figures 


infra apply to grants, not to persons; pluralist grantees were, however, few (cf. 
infra, p. 407). 
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yet there is no mention of any known arrears in the Cambridgeshire 
return. 

That of Durham, while omitting the amounts of grants, 
proves in other respects a model, if rather uninteresting list. 
Pensions,! annuities,? and corrodies * succeed in orderly fashion. 
Though several deaths and absences, together with one sale of 
an annuity, are observed, each grantee who actually appears ‘ con- 
fesseth himself duely paid accordinglie ’ or ‘ knowledgeth hymself 
to be duelie paid hitherto ’. There are no complaints of any kind. 

Gloucestershire also provides a fair prospect, though the 
arrangement of the return differs considerably. The grantees 
fall into five main groups. The first appeared, showed patents 
and ‘confessed payment thereof to theire owne propre uses till 
Michaelmas last past by their corporall othes’.5 The second 
group consists of living absentees,® the third of persons who did 
not appear, but who were known to have been paid to Michaelmas.’ 
The fourth group is that of the deceased grantees ® and the fifth 
of the impotent, who had sent in their patents and sworn by 
attorney that they had been duly paid.® Under each of these 
five headings the names and amounts are arranged, as in almost 
all the returns, under the foundations to which the grantees had 
been attached, amounts and categories being throughout care- 
fully indicated. 

The return for Cumberland proves, on the other hand, brief 
and unsatisfactory. The commissioners, possibly through mere 
inefficiency, give only the names of those grantees in the schedule 
who are now dead, together with dates of death, and a mere list 
of those living. No amounts, arrears or other important par- 
ticulars emerge. The Huntingdonshire return is not much more 
interesting. The grantees appear under three headings: 34 
appeared personally and were paid to date ;1° ten absentees were 
presented as alive, but dwelling outside the shire,! while two 
annuitants and one ex-monk had died at dates and places 
unknown. 

The Staffordshire return, complete and businesslike, divides 
the grantees into their natural categories: 45 ex-religious,” 81 

1 Ms. 1-3d. 2 Ms. 3d—4d. 3 Ms. 4d-5. 

4 For the Gloucestershire chantry surveys, which afford many useful comparisons, 
cf. Trans. Bristol and Glouc. Archeol. Soc. viii. 229-308. 

5 This group consists of 53 ex-religious, 53 annuities, &c., and 65 chantry priests, &c. 

® One ex-religious, 36 annuities, 1 schoolmaster. 

7 29 ex-religious, 30 annuities, 16 chantry priests. 

8 5 ex-religious, 14 annuities, 5 chantry priests. 

® 5 ex-religious, 7 annuities, no chantry priests. 

10 Fifteen were monks of Ramsey, 6 of Huntingdon Priory, 3 of St. Neots ; 4 were 
chantry priests and 6 annuitants. 

114 monks, 4 annuitants, 2 chantry priests. 


12 Staffs. p. 1. Of these 29 appeared with their patents, 12 were absent, 3 dead, 
and 1 had sold his grant. 
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chantry and collegiate priests, and 45 annuitants.2 No arrears 
had come to light, and if, in fact, any had remained unobserved, 
they cannot have been numerous. 

The Westmorland commissioners, while framing a slightly 
more satisfactory reply than their Cumberland. neighbours, like- 
wise dismissed the matter in summary terms. Only seven names 
occur : three of deceased persons, three of persons who, ‘ dwellinge 
in other shires hathe made defaut ’, and that of the late chantry 
priest at Kendal, who will presently be noted as a separate case. 
These names are followed by a general memorandum ‘that all 
the other pearsons named in the said sedule or booke annexed to 
the said commission other then above naimed be on lyve, and 
hath shewed to us theyr patentes and ar satisfied and payd theyr 
pencons ’, 

Neither the paper book nor the return for Lancashire embraces 
more than a small section of the pensions and annuities paid in 
the county palatine with reference to dissolved institutions. Of 
its fourteen religious houses surviving until the Reformation, 
three were friaries,t the occupants of which would in any case 
not occur on a pension roll. Of the remaining eleven houses, we 
find here mention only of Cockersand and Hornby, together with 
an odd corrodian from Whalley ; these along with the two ex- 
traneous houses of Rushen and Douglas in the Isle of Man. Few 
names are mentioned in the return, but the general assurance is 
given that, apart from some grantees now dead, those mentioned 
in the schedule appeared and swore payment to date. The 
Lancashire commissioners then proceed to note that ‘ all colleges, 
chaunteryes, free chapells, guyldes and suche other within the 
seid countie of Lancaster are annexed to the Duchie of Lancaster 
by force of the late acte’. The Lancashire commission itself 
obviously gives no powers over the pensions paid by the duchy 
authorities, whose rights had been carefully safeguarded as 
against such newfangled institutions as the Court of Augmenta- 
tions.5 While thus we have no evidence of arrears or other 


1 Staffs. pp. 1-2. Of these 59 showed patents, 19 were absent and 3 dead. 

2 Ibid. p. 3. Of these 27 showed patents, 15 were absent, 1 had died, and 2 
appeared but alleged their patents were in London. 

3 Out of 171 grantees 46 remained uncertain, yet most, if not all, of these were 
probably either dead or living at a distance. ‘ And of those whiche have not appered ’, 
say the commissioners, ‘ wee are uncerten ’ (p. 3). 

*Cf. Vict. Co. Hist., Lancs. ii. 104-62. 

5 The letters patent of January 1547 refounding the latter as the ‘Court of 
Augmentations and Revenues of the King’s Crown’ contain a proviso that all lands 
already in the survey of the duchy should continue in it (Letters and Papers, xxi. (2), 
p. 408). Pole’s survey has an extensive list of pensions, &c., only for Cockersand 
amongst the Lancashire houses, the rest being represented by a mere handful of items 
(fos. 68Y-69); it has no separate heading for the duchy, though certain duchy payments 
occur under Norfolk, Derbyshire and Yorkshire (fos. 14, 50, 60). For some further 
records illustrating the use of the duchy machinery during the dissolutions, cf. Giuseppi, 
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irregularities in Lancashire, we cannot claim to possess informa- 
tion regarding more than a tithe of the numerous grantees in that 
county. 

The above concludes our list of counties where arrears of 
payment were either denied or unalleged. A second group of 
returns, where arrears are forthcoming, yet upon an inconsider- 
able scale, consists merely of the city of York and Leicestershire. 
The return for the latter commences with three special cases of 
pensions stated to be in arrears of half a year simply on account 
of a restraint placed by the council, as from 25 March 1552, 
upon all pensions exceeding ten pounds.! Four persons recorded 
as dead are then succeeded by the unexplained case: ‘ Henry 
Hylton late preist at Mysterton ys onpaid by the space of twoo 
yeres ’.2 There follow 38 defaulters, and finally the memorandum 
‘that all the resydue of the persones named in the sedule or booke 
herunto annexed, and not herin expressed, be onlyve and have 
shewed theyr letters patentes and knoledged theymselfes to 
have receyvyd theyr yerely pencions and annuities tyll this day, 
and also have not sold any parte of theyr said pencions or 
annuities ’. 

Arrears in York proved a little more extensive, but still in- 
significant. Sixteen annuities of nine religious houses in York 
and the Ainsty are all duly paid. Under the next heading, that 
of pensions, we find mentioned by name some sixty ex-religious 
coming from four houses. Of these, no less than 23 are 
merely described as ‘alive’ without further qualification, five 
as definitely paid, seven as dead, and one as having sold his 
pension in 1542. Five others, however, are stated to be in arrears 
for a year, and four for half a year. It has already been observed 
that the bulk of the ex-chantry priest class, very numerous in 
York, was regarded as falling under the survey of the West and 
North Riding commissioners. In the city return occur only two 
chantry priests, described as ‘alive ’, and three members of the 
late college of Acaster, two of whom were ‘alive ’ and the third, 


Guide to the Public Records, i, 328-9, 332 ; Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, 
pp. 115-27. The accounts of the receiver-general of the Duchy, which are complete 
for these years, should throw more light on the subject. 

1 Cf. on this restraint supra, p. 385. The three cases are those of John Burchier, 
abbot of Leicester, with a pension of £200; Richard Duckett, canon of Leicester, 
whose pension amounted to only just £10; Henry Pole, pension £172 6s. 8d., else- 
where described as commendator or preceptor of Dalby. On this hospitaller cf. 
Letters and Papers, xiv. (1), 651 (43c.); xiv. (2), 62, and 32 Hen. VIII, cap. 24, which 
assigns him a pension of 200 marks. 

* Henry Hilton is noted by the Leicestershire chantry commissioners as stipendiary 
priest in the church of Misterton. His stipend had been £5 6s. 8d. and his pension 
was £5 (Assoc. Architect. Soc. Rep. xxx. (2), 531; Willis, ii. 115). 

*In 1546-8 there were 49 chantry priests in the minster, 40 of them pluralists, 
and 33 chantry priests in the city churches, 18 of them pluralists (Yorks, Chantry 
Surveys, Surtees Soc, xci., xcii, 9-84, 431-473). 
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the schodlmaster, definitely paid. This return concludes with 
seven corrodians, two paid, two not heard of, one dead, and two 
‘behinde a whole year’. The York commissioners thus did not 
obtain a very complete view of the pensioners who would normally 
be regarded as within their jurisdiction, and, from a remark 
passed at the conclusion of their survey, it is clear that arrears 
were actually being reduced during their sessions.! 

Eight returns disclosing serious arrears of payment remain 
to be discussed : those for Derbyshire, Hampshire, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Suffolk, and all three ridings of Yorkshire. 
The monastic importance of this group will readily be appreciated. 
These counties had included more than three times the number of 
religious houses possessed by the seven counties showing no 
arrears.2, Even Gloucestershire, so famed in the south for its 
wealth of ecclesiastical endowments, showed only three-fifths the 
number of Augmentations grants numbered by the North Riding.® 
The Lincolnshire ex-religious prove in these returns twice as 
numerous as those of Gloucestershire, who were also easily out- 
numbered by the ex-religious of each riding of Yorkshire. These 
eight returns show, however, considerable variations in both the 
extent and the duration of their arrears. The need hence arises 
to consider each return individually. 


The Derbyshire commissioners, though very careful to give 
all the information demanded by the government, were less 


DERBYSHIRE 








Arrears. 


OO 


Doubtful. 





Annuities, &c. . 

Pensions to ex-religious 

Pensions to chantry 
priests, &c. . 


Totals 


1* Memorandum alsoo that at the first sytting of us the said commissionars, dyverse 
of the abovesaid persons were behynde and unpayed their saied pensons and annuities, 
some for an wholl, some for half a yere, and some for moare, whiche be nowe all payed 
as it is saied ’ (York city, m. 2d.). 

2 172 houses as against 53 (Savine, pp. 270-88). 

°N. Riding, 514; Gloucestershire 320, of which 20 have no connexion with 
ecclesiastical foundations. 

4 Gloucestershire, 93; Lincs., about 200; N. Riding, 137; W. Riding, 128; 
E. Riding, 113. 

5 An annuitant and a pensioner, both of Dale, said to be dead in this return of 
1552, are found as living grantees in Pole’s survey. 
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careful in distinguishing annuitants from pensioners. With the 
aid of the paper book and Pole’s survey these categories are not, 
however, difficult to separate. In this case and those of some 
other counties, it will further clarity and convenience if the 
statistical aspects of the return are summarized in a table, as on 
the previous page. 

It will be observed from these figures that the position of the 
Derbyshire grantees at the end of 1552 remained most unenviable. 
Not a single one had received full payment to date, and practically 
all the grantees who appeared were either one or two half-yearly 
payments in arrears. The reasons given for these and similar 
arrears will be discussed separately. 

The position in Hampshire proved not dissimilar, though it 
may be set forth in a simpler table. The categories of grantees 
are here clearly distinguished in the return, and it is equally clear 
that both payments for the foregoing year had been withheld 
from all these categories by Chidiock Paulet, the county receiver. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Absent. Dead. Sold. Arrears 


Paid. 1 year. 





Annuities, &c.. 
Pensions to ex-religious 

Pensions to chantry priests, 
&e. 


Totals r 


More difficult problems are presented by the Lincolnshire 
return, which is of great length and somewhat curious arrange- 
ment. A list of scheduled persons now dead is followed by a 
large group of all kinds of living grantees, who have shown their 
patents unsold, ‘ with a declaracion of suche of them as be unpayd 
their seid annuities or pencions and for howelong tyme and by 
what occasion ’.4 After this there follow successively pension- 
sellers, defaulters and grantees omitted from the paper schedule.5 
While, however, these classes are subdivided in the usual orderly 
fashion under the religious houses and other foundations con- 
cerned, no clear distinctions are made throughout either between 
the two essential categories of pensioners, or even between 
pensioners and lay grantees. By utilizing, as in the case of 

























1 The commissioners doubt whether these seven are yet living. 
2 Seven of these are merely described as ‘ unpaid ’ without statement as to period, 

but it appears virtually certain that arrears of one year are intended. 

3 Lines. m. 1. 4 Ibid. ms. 1d-6. 5 Ibid. ms. 6, 7, 7d. respectively. 
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Derbyshire, the paper schedule, in itself neither up-to-date nor 
complete, and Pole’s survey, we are able to place with fair cer- 
tainty almost all the grantees in their proper categories. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in this difficult case of Lincolnshire 
there exist other records which may be utilized in the future to 
work out statistics of unquestionable precision : especially the 
unprinted certificates of pensioners made in the Lincoln diocese 
in 1554.1 It has seemed for this reason inappropriate to present 
the Lincolnshire return in dogmatic tabular form, yet the figures 
we are able to supply run little risk of major errors. 

From a grand total of 448 recipients of all kinds, we may first 
deduct seventy defaulters, thirteen sellers of patents, four persons 
given as doubtful or unmentioned in the schedule, and 41 reported 
as dead.? Only five grants, two of them to one annuitant, Thomas 
Wakefield, are said to be paid. These deductions leave us with the 
large number of 315 grants in some sort of arrears. Of these 315, 
50 have been distinguished as of the annuity class, 46 of them 
a year in arrears, two for one and a half years, one for two years, 
and one for only half a year. 

Approximately 148 of the 315 Lincolnshire arrears were 
arrears in monastic pensions, 138 of them for one year, four for 
one and a half years, one for two years, and five for only half a 
year. Finally, 117 chantry and collegiate * priests also stood in 
arrears, 98 of them for one year, eight for one and a half years, 
two for two years and nine for half a year. Altogether of the 
315 unpaid grantees, 282 were thus in arrears of one year’s 
standing, a figure which points to a virtually general restraint 
of payment in the county after Michaelmas 1551. The great 
number of these Lincolnshire grantees would constitute their 
deprivation a substantial economy in the expenditure of the Court 
of Augmentations. 

The Nottinghamshire return is a more orderly compilation, 
clearly distinguishing the various categories of grantees. It will 
be observed from the first table on the next page that none of 
the latter had been paid to date, but that, unlike their equiva- 
lents in Lincolnshire, a large number of the Nottinghamshire 
chantry priests were suffering arrears of only six months’ dura- 
tion. 

Clarity of arrangement is again a virtue of the Suffolk return. 
The former religious take first place, beginning with four heads of 
houses and including the colleges of Wingfield and Stoke, the 


1Cf. supra, p. 384, n. 1. 
2 Of these 41, about 22 are ex-religious, 7 annuitants, and 12 chantry priests. 
3 Twenty of these belong to Thornton College, Henry VIII’s ephemeral foundation. 


4 A few further particulars regarding the Suffolk inquiry are given in Vict. Co. Hist., 
Suffolk, ii. 32. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 





Doubtful. 





Annuities, &c. . 60 0 25 3 0 2 3 1 16 10 
Pensions to ex- 

religious ‘ 60 0 20 1 4 0 1 2 16 16 
Pensions to 

chantry priests, 

&e. ; 





96 0 1 0 24 48 





Totals 





members of which must be transferred to the chantry priest class 
for statistical purposes. Chantry priests and annuitants follow 
in turn. The survey concludes with a separate group formed 
of all kinds of absentees, the category of each being clearly 
denoted. It will be observed that the Suffolk grantees were 
almost uniformly unpaid for the last half year. 


SUFFOLK 





















Totals. | Paid. | Absent.| Dead. | Sold, | PouPt- 






Annuities, &c. r . 0 2 0 
Pensions to ex-religious. 32 0 0 1 2 0 
Pensions to chantry 

priests, &c. 


Totals 


The long book representing the labours of the West Riding 
commissioners is carefully arranged, and in the following sequence : 
annuities proper ;* monastic pensions ;* corrodies;5 chantry 
pensions * and assistants to cures who had been supported by the 
Court of Augmentations since the Edwardian dissolution.’ 


1 Pole’s survey (fos. 62-63Y) gives 51 annuities, &c., 52 pensions to ex-religious, 
and 92 pensions to chantry priests. 

? Twenty-two of these are collegiate priests of Wingfield and Stoke. 

3 W. Riding, p. 35. 4 Ibid. p. 41. 5 Ibid. p. 48. 

8 Tbid. loc. cit. 7 Ibid. p. 51. 
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YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING 





Arrears. 


Doubtful. 





Annuities, &e.  . . | 183 

Pensions to ex-religious | 128 

Pensions to chantry 
priests, &c. 


Totals 


These figures show the position in the West Riding as differing 
in degree from that of the neglected counties already examined. 
Arrears of a year and eighteen months remain heavy, yet over a 
third of the total number of grants regarding which information 
emerged are recorded as actually paid. 

Statistics for the East Riding prove rather more difficult to 
arrive at, owing to the curious arrangement of the return. The 
grantees are not divided into broad groups of any kind, while the 
place-headings are very numerous, some of them apparently 
referring, not to foundations, monastic or otherwise, but simply to 
the place of residence of the grantee. Pensioners and annuitants 
are mingled together without many distinctions, and prolonged 
comparisons were necessary before the substantially accurate table 
on the next page could be compiled. Arrears were considerably 
lighter in the East Riding than in the rest of the group of returns 
we are now considering ; they amount to little over 13 per cent. 
of the total number of grants regarding which evidence was 
forthcoming. 

The North Riding shows a vast total of grants commensurate 
with the number and importance of its monastic establishments 
and chantries. The order of the return is as follows : pensions of 
chantry priests ; * annuities and fees ; * pensions of late religious ; 5 
corrodies.6 Few difficulties of calculation arise, yet at first sight 


1 Three of these are said to be given away, one ‘ frely yyffyn’ by Sir Henry Savile 
to Sir Leonard Beckwith ‘ immedyatly after the suppressyon ’ (pp. 35-6). 

2 Fifteen of these appear under the heading ‘ assystentes alowyd and appoyntyd 
to serve in certen grett cures in the Westriding of Yorkshire’ (p.51). Amongst these 
appears Robert Pursglove, bishop of Hull and late provost of the college of Rotherham, 
with his pension or stipend of £14 4s. 4d. fully paid.. Of the fourteen lesser men, 
mostly with very small stipends, nine are a year in arrears, three paid and two ab- 
sentees: a particularly regrettable state of affairs, since, after the Edwardian dis- 
solutions, the services of these priests were highly necessary in the vast and straggling 
parishes of this region. For a list of priests intended to be maintained in such a 
capacity cf. Yorks. Chantry Surveys, xci. pp. xiv, xv; xcii. pp. vii-x. 

3N. Riding, ms. 2-4. 4 Tbid. ms. 4-8d. 

5 Ibid. ms, 8d-11d. § bid. m. 11d. 
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it would appear difficult to arrive at complete certainty regarding 
the number of grantees paid. Almost all those counted in the 
subjoined table as paid are merely described in the return itself 
as ‘appeared with his patent’. Our assumption that they were 
paid seems justified, since, if they appeared in person and dis- 
played their patents, any question of arrears could not have 
remained in such doubt as to warrant a deliberately non-committal 
note. It should be observed that portions of this return are 
badly stained, with the result that the total of annuitants may 
be slightly inaccurate. 


YORKSHIRE, EAST RIDING 





Doubtful. 


Annuities, &c. 

Pensions to ex- 
religious. ‘ 

Pensions to chantry 
priests, &c. ; 


Totals 





YORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING 





Annuities, &c.. 

Pensions to ex- 
religious 

Pensions to 
chantry priests 
&e. , 


Totals 


The foregoing tables indicate that numerous arrears of pay- 
ment existed in several counties at the time of the inquiry of 


1 Seventy of these are connected with the great collegiate church of Beverley ; 
it is likely that a few of them should be transferred to the category of annuities, since 


only 52 clergy appear on the staff of the church in the chantry surveys (Yorks. Chantry 
Surveys, pp. 524 seqq.). 
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1552-3. Yet the actual extent of the trouble remains of com- 
paratively small significance unless its causes can be ascertained. 
These causes the commissioners explain satisfactorily enough in 
every county affected, except in Hampshire and in the East 
Riding. At the head of the Derbyshire return we find the 
following :— 


Monasterium Johannes Okeley nuper prior ibidem, per pensionem vj li. 

de Greysley. per annum, a retro per uno anno [sic], who saythe upon 
his othe was for that Mr. Gooche! said he had a com- 
myssyon for the fyrst halffe yere to stey the peyment 
thereof untyll the Kynges maiestyes pleasure were 
knowen.? 


In the Derbyshire cases following this, ‘causa ut Johannes 
Okeley prius dixit ’ or ‘ causa ut supra’ is the almost universal 
explanation of arrears. A few simply gave as their reason 
‘because Mr. Goche refused to pay it’. Some of the would-be 
recipients had not been backward in asserting their rights. 
Thomas Gylbert, a priest of the late college of Derby, claimed 
arrears of three years, and said ‘ apon his othe he ofte demaunded 
it and cold not gett it ’.4 

In Lincolnshire the list of arrears begins with the case of a 
monk of Vaudey, ‘Thomas Jaxson in liff and unpayd by the 
space of oon yere at Michelmas last past, the cause why is that 
the receyvor declared to them at Mayday last that he hadd a 
letter frome the Kinges maiesties counsell that he shold nott 
pay them that half yere’.5 In all the numerous Lincolnshire 
cases of one year’s arrears this reason is monotonously repeated. 
The late prior of Spalding had an additional grumble : ‘ Richard 
Palmer late abbott there, in liff and unpayed for oon yere ended 
at Michellmas last past. The cause why as before is declared, 
and he sayth that the receyvor haith yerely of his pencon vj 
li. xiij s. iiij d. and yett dothe not pay hym without long tarying 
and greate chardges’.6 A long and highly interesting note at 
the end of the Lincolnshire return’ will even gratify the senti- 
mentalists, if any of these latter have survived the onslaughts of 
Mr. Baskerville :— 


1 Robert Goche, esq., receiver of the Court of Augmentations for Derbyshire and 
other counties. 


2 Derbyshire, m. 1. 
3 A solitary exception has arrears of a year ‘ quia solum semell in anno’; it had 


been arranged to pay the pension annually, instead of in the usual half-yearly 
instalments. 


4 Ibid. m. 3. 5 Lines. m. ld. 

6 Ibid. m. 4. Cf. on Palmer’s succession to office, Vict. Co. Hist., Lincoln, ii. 123. 
His case was actually far from hard, since his full pension amounted to £133 6s. 8d. 
(Dugdale, Mon. Angl., iii. 231). 

7 Lines. m. 7d. 
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It may pleas your Maiestie further to be certified that dyvers of the 
pencyoneres above rehersed, and in especyall of the porest sorte havyng 
the smallest pencyons, have declared unto us the said commyssioners that 
they have bene so delayed and dryven frome tyme to tyme and place to 
place for the payment of the saide pencyons, besydes the exaction of 
rewardes to the receyvor and his servauntes, as dyverse of them have 
spente the whole value of ther pencion or they coulde gette it, and other 
some halfe or parte theroff to the utter decay of ther lyving. In con- 
sidderation wherof we the said commyssioners at their speciall sute and 
request do make humble petition to your most excellent maiestie in ther 
behalfe, that it may pleas your maiestie and your most honorable counsell 
to take such godly order and dyrection therin as the said poore pencyoners 
and in especiall those whose yearly pencyon doth not exceade the somme 
of xl s. may be redyly paide to them by your maiesties commaundment 
at ther daies, withoute any delay or other unreasonable rewardes to be 
taken by the saide inferyor officers other than by your maiestie and your 
said honorable counsell shalbe appoynted and assigned for portag or 
otherwyse. 

[Signed] Francis Ayscouen. 
W. Txorocp.! 


In the case of Nottinghamshire the arrears for one year are 
practically all followed by the explanation: ‘for the recayvor 
said he had a restraint to the contrarie’. Here, however, two 
pensioners were unpaid for eighteen months because they ‘ did 
not aske it ’,? while the late prioress of Bradholme, unpaid for 
two years, had failed to obtain her pension in the first year 
because she made no demand for it and only in the second year 
because of the receiver’s refusal.? William Bowles, the pluralist 
in annuities,4 had been unpaid for two years, since ‘ ther remayed 
a reckeninge betwene the recayvor and the sayd William Bowles ’.® 
An ex-chantry priest of Southwell had been unpaid for a year 
‘for he had a benefice ’, though to whom he owed this promotion 
is not stated. These half-dozen cases constitute, however, but 
a minor exception to the rule in Nottinghamshire, where the 
restraint upon payment had become general. 

At the beginning of the Suffolk return four heads of houses 7 
state that they have not sold their pensions and are not ‘ unpayed 
any parte therof but onlie for the half yere ended at Michelmas 


1 Sir Francis Ayscough of Stallingborough and South Kelsey, and William Thorold, 
Esq., of Hough and Marston, two of the five Lincolnshire commissioners. Cf. regarding 
them Harleian Soc., 1. 63; lii. 982; Lincs. Notes and Queries, xxiv. 15. 

2 Notts. ms. 1, 2. 3 Ibid. m. 3. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 387 and infra, p. 407. 5 Notts. ms. 2, 3. 

6 Jbid. m. 6. The Augmentations Books frequently assert the rule that a pension 
ceased upon its recipient’s advancement by the king to ecclesiastical promotions of 
equal or greater value in his gift (Letters and Papers, xiii. (1), 1520 (p. 574); xiv. (1), 
1355 (p. 596), &c.). Cf. on this topic infra, p. 414. 

7 Henry Bassingbourne, prior of Woodbridge ; George Carlton, abbot of Leiston ; 
William Parker, prior of Eye ; Grace Sampson, prioress of Redlingfield. 
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nowe last ‘past’. This is generally repeated in the cases of the 
other arrears ;! a complete restraint had obviously been imposed 
by the court during the last half year. 

More interesting phraseology occurs amongst the reasons given 
for the North Riding arrears. Some would-be recipients said 
they ‘ did axe it and could not gett it’; others ‘required it and 
was answered they (i.e. the officials) had no money’; another 
‘did require it and was denyed’. Yet others received answers 
in such terms as ‘they had no leysuer to pay him’, ‘they had 
a restreynt ’, or ‘ that the Kinge must make other pamentes, that 
he could not pay them’. This last reply was made to a monk 
of Mountgrace who ‘axed it several tymes’.2 John Harrison, 
a canon of Gisburn, whose pension was in arrears of eighteen 
months, ‘requyred payment, and he (i.e. the receiver Richard 
Whalley *) answered ‘that his bokes was at London and when he 
saue his bokes he wold pay hym’.* To Robert Bovell, an ex- 
corrodian, the receiver ‘saied that he had so much busyness in 
the Kinges affares that he could not pay theym’.® It becomes 
clear enough that the vast majority of the arrears cases in the 
North Riding were due to the refusal of the receiver, by whatever 
motives it may have been prompted, to satisfy his pensioners. 
The very few exceptions to this rule were of two kinds. A 
chantry priest and three annuitants had been unpaid for long 
periods because, though possessing patents, they were unfortunate 
enough not to appear on the official schedule.6 On the other hand, 
two chantry priests, nine ex-religious and fourteen annuitants 
are reported to be unpaid because they failed to ask for the sums 
due to them.’ 

In the West Riding the ‘cause’ of the trouble appeared 
simple to the commissioners : ‘ Memorandum that al the arrerages 
declaryd in thes boke, some were due at Michelmes last and some 
at Martymes last, and the partyes allegyd the cause of tharrerages 
to be for that the recevores deputyes told them they hayd no 
money in theyr handes to pay them’. A final note, undated, 
states that ‘further synce the inquery of the premysses yt ys 
sayd that the late deputyes to Mr. Rychard Whalley late recevor 
of Yorkshyre hayth payd al or a grett parte of thafforsayd 
arrerages °.8 

Concerning this subject of arrears one or two important 
matters remain for discussion. Having been at pains to dis- 


1 The two instances of a whole year’s arrears were due to the failure of the re- 
cipients themselves to demand their pensions from the receiver. 

2N. Riding, m. 10d. 

3 Cf. the references to this fraudulent associate of Northumberland in Dietz, pp. 
180, 197-8. 

4N. Riding, m. 11. 5 Tbid. m. 11d. § bid. ms. 3-8d. 

7 Ibid. ms. 2-10d. 8 W. Riding, p. 51. 
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tinguish the main categories of grantees, we are at once tempted 
to ask whether annuities and other payments to the laity were 
accorded preferential treatment, as opposed to the pensions of 
former religious and chantry priests. In most cases of counties 
showing arrears this distinction cannot be made. In Derbyshire, 
Hampshire, Nottinghamshire, Suffolk and Lincolnshire, where all 
or virtually all of every category of payment stood overdue, 
pensioners and annuitants had received similar treatment. We 
are accordingly left with the four divisions of Yorkshire, where 
arrears were not complete in extent. In the East Riding, it will 
have been observed, only one annuity remained unpaid, while 
thirty-two out of 199 ‘ known’ pensioners 1 had suffered arrears. 
The North Riding, on the other hand, shows a slightly higher 
proportion of paid pensions, due to the large number of chantry 
priests who had been paid.? In the West Riding under half of 
the ‘known’ annuitants, but just over two-thirds the ‘ known’ 
pensioners, showed arrears. The incomplete survey for the city 
of York shows only two out of twenty ‘known’ lay grantees 
unpaid, and nine out of forty-four ‘known’ pensioners. In 
Yorkshire, where the receiver had money enough at his disposal 
to make a partial settlement, he appears hence to have accorded 
somewhat preferential treatment to the lay grantees. How far 
any deliberate principle was being followed we are scarcely, 
however, entitled to surmise. 

It remains impossible to prove from these returns that the 
laity were generally excepted for favourable notice. Individual 
influence had always tended to carry weight in the allocation and 
payment of Crown pensions, but the evidence in these surveys 
does not all point in one direction. In Yorkshire influential 
gentry like Sir Leonard Beckwith, Sir William Babthorpe, and 
the Constables held each several fees and annuities, and in almost 
every case appear as fully paid. On the other hand, in Lincoln- 
shire Sir Thomas Heneage, Sir Francis Ayscough, and Sir Robert 
Tyrwhitt, gentlemen whose monastic connexions had been almost 
equally extensive,* are found amongst the arrears equally with 

1This expression will henceforth be employed to designate the living grantees 
regarding whom definite knowledge was forthcoming. To arrive at their number, 
we deduct from the gross total the absent, the dead, and the doubtful. In several 
counties dead grantees are mentioned as being in arrears at their death, but in no case 
have they been counted amongst the arrears. 

2 Out of 183 ‘known’ annuitants 83 remained unpaid; out of 92 ‘ known’ ex- 
religious, 51 unpaid ; but out of 106 ‘ known’ chantry priests only 27 unpaid. 

3 Sir Thomas Heneage, the elder, who died in August 1553 (cf. Assoc. Architect. 
Soc. Rep. xxv. 39), appears as steward of the demesnes of Grantham, part of the 
lands of the late Queen Katherine, which were under the Augmentations and occur in 
other returns. On his connexions with Revesby, Kirkstead, Sixhill and Peterborough, 
cf. Valor Eccles. iv. 83, 283; A Subsidy Collected in the Diocese of Lincoln, ed. Salter, 


pp. 44-5, 166. Sir William Ayscough, the father of Sir Francis, had been chief steward 
of Nuncotton and Newsome (Valor Eccles. iv, 75). The Sir Robert Tyrwhitt referred 
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obscure monks and chantry priests. We may only conclude that 
local influence over the payment of Augmentations grants varied 
widely with local personalities and circumstances. 

It will have been observed from the foregoing tables that 
arrears of long standing are rare in these returns of 1552-3. 
Delays in payment are, it is true, occasionally encountered during 
the years immediately following the dissolution of the monas- 
teries.1 The statute of 1549 had indicated that arrears were 
giving trouble even at that time, yet this measure in itself prob- 
ably did something to check their development, since in 1552-3 
a mere handful of grantees claimed arrears for periods exceeding 
two years.2, Very few spoke before the commissioners of diffi- 
culties at earlier periods. A Nottinghamshire annuitant claimed 
to be unpaid for the whole year 38 Henry VIII.* John Oliver, 
the schoolmaster at Hull, claimed £2 10s. due in 2 Edward VI,‘ 
while Thomas Holme, an annuitant of Meaux, alleged that he 
had a grant ‘ by yere xiij s. iiij d, and had never peny paid ’.5 
Similarly a pensioner of Beverley ‘lackyth every year sith the 
dissolucion of the college xvj s.’.6 Cases of this type are rare. 
Of such irregularities in payment as took place between 1539 and 
1549 one may learn little from the returns of 1552-3. On the 
evidence here and elsewhere, it seems improbable that arrears on 
any scale comparable with those of 1551-2 had ever previously 
occurred in the short history of the Court of Augmentations. 

Mr. Baskerville has written: ‘It has frequently been in- 
sinuated that the pensions of the former religious were withheld 
or withdrawn from them. This is certainly not the case. Rather 
the Crown had to protect itself against pension frauds of all 
kinds, and it was for this purpose that the commission of 1552 
was appointed.’? The instructions to inquire regarding the 
deaths of grantees probably indicates that the possibility of 
payments being fraudulently drawn by surviving relatives was 
not absent from official minds. But the commission certainly 
does not read as if the detection of fraud was a primary purpose 
of its authors, and whatever the case, the commissioners did not, 
so far as our observation goes, discover any cases of fraud on the 
to in this return is presumably the elder Sir Robert, of Leighton Bromswould, Hunts., 
steward of Thornton Abbey. On his monastic connexions and those of his brother, 
Sir William, and nephew, the younger Sir Robert, cf. R. P. Tyrwhitt, Notices of the 
Family of Tyrwhitt, pp. 21-30, 109; Salter, pp. 46-9. 

1 Cf. the plea of the late abbot of Dieulacres in Letters and Papers, xvi. 324, and the 
receipts, signed by the monks of Croxden on 18, 20, 28 May 1541, for pensions due 
the previous Lady Day, ibid. 866. 

*The tables given above show 101 grantees from seven shires with arrears of 


eighteen months or more. Of these only six could claim for periods in excess of two 
years. 


* Notts. m. 3; the case of Brian Hailes, described infra. 
4E. Riding, m. 4. 5 Ibid. m. 7d. 6 Tbid. m. 2. 
? Trans. Bristol and Glouc. Archeol. Soc. xlix. 68. 
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side of the grantees. It may be submitted that here and else- 
where there remains insufficient evidence upon which to base a 
picture of crafty ex-religious and their connexions outwitting 
innocent Augmentations officials. Considering alone the con- 
temporary reputation of the Court for ‘ cruelnesse and suttyltes ’, 
such a picture must, until very strong evidence is forthcoming, 
lie under suspicion of being rather highly-coloured. 

The eccentricities of grantees took forms other than fraud. 
As previously indicated, several sales of grants appear. Such 
sales were not, however, illegal. The pensions act of 1549 
could not be interpreted so as to invalidate bona fide sales ; had 
any such question arisen, buyers would not have come forward 
so boldly as they did to assert their rights before the commis- 
sioners. The commission proved, however, that the traffic in 
Augmentations grants had attained no very extensive scale. 
Less than fifty cases have been observed in the extant returns, 
and almost all of these in the counties showing the heaviest 
arrears.2, It would seem not unlikely that some of the sales 
were occasioned by periods of non-payment. A few transfers 
were, however, of a more complicated nature, the classic example 
appearing in the case of an annuity out of Welbeck Abbey. 
Thomas Holme, the original grantee of an annuity of £2 13s. 4d. 
sold his patent in 32 Henry VIII for £10 to a priest, William 
Drake. The latter subsequently sold his interest for £13 6s. 8d. 
to Richard Pimond, who died. Pimond’s widow then married 
one Brian Hailes, who now appeared before the commissioners of 
1552 demanding payment, including arrears, in the right of his 
wife. Thomas Holme, the original grantee, had to be certified 
as still living in order to establish the legality of this claim, which, 
of course, would lapse in respect of all parties on his death.* 

The ex-religious were seldom or never involved in transactions 
of anything like this complexity, and only one or two of their 
sales present interesting features. Thomas Cole, a monk of Bury, 
‘seithe that abought eight or nyne yeres paste he dyde yeeve 
and assigne over his annuytie (i.e. pension) to Ambrose Jermyne 
esquyere, upon concyderacion that the said Ambrose dyd procure 

1° Oh that the King’s grace knew of the extorcyon, oppressyon and brybery that 
is used in his ij courtys; that is to say, of the Augmentacyon and of the Escheker, 
but specially of the Augmentacyon ... there is such oppressyon and extorsyon 
in those ij courtes, that all the subiectes of the reame (so farre as thei dare) crye out 
upon them’ (Brinklow, Complaynt of Roderyck Mors (Early Eng. Text. Soc., extra 
ser. xxii), p. 24). The special legislation already observed and the prominence of 


such sharks as Richard Whalley lend support to Brinklow’s claims. Cf. also infra, 
p. 410. 


? Thirteen in Lincolnshire and eight in the West Riding. Mr. Baskerville speaks 
of ‘the scandalous sales of pensions which are so marked a feature of the Lincoln 
report ’ of 1554, but notes only one sale in the Norwich report of 1555 (ante, xlviii. 205). 


> Notts. m. 3. The payment was in arrears for the years ending Michaelmas 
1546 and Michaelmas 1552. 
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and obteyne to hym the benyfice in Flempton in Suffolke of the 
geifte of one Thomas Lucas esquyer’.t One of Cole’s fellow- 
monks, Thomas Rowte, preferred a cash deal, selling his pension 
for £26 13s. 4d., ‘ wherof he saithe he never receyved but onlye 
six 5 *.* 

Large-scale speculation or pluralism in annuities or pensions 
remained a very rare phenomenon. A few important gentlemen, 
of whom Sir Leonard Beckwith in Yorkshire was probably the 
best example,’ each held numerous fees and annuities, mainly 
owing to their wide monastic connexions previous to the dissolu- 
tion. One or two individuals of lower rank are found in possession 
of several annuities in a manner suggesting that they had acquired 
them systematically by way of investment. William Bowles 
claimed in his letter attached to the Derbyshire return to hold an 
annuity in his own right and to have bought a pension in addition.* 
He again occurs in the Nottinghamshire return as holding three 
grants in that county. Cases of pluralism on this scale never- 
theless remain so rare as scarcely to deserve mention. 

Equally rare are mentions of married religious.6 The returns 
give little indication regarding the numbers who availed them- 
selves of the Edwardian permission to marry, since the com- 
missioners, unlike their Marian successors for the Lincoln and 
Norwich dioceses in 1554—5,? took little interest in these cases, 
which at the timé of their inquiry involved no irregularity. 

Difficulties seldom arose on the score of identity, probably 
since there were almost always persons present before the com- 
mission who could attest the identity of a doubtful grantee. The 
Suffolk commissioners were ostensibly staggered by the youth- 
fulness of one claimant and wrote: ‘John Smythe of thage of 
xlij yeres appeared before the saide comyssioners and affirmed 


1 Suffolk, m. 2. Thomas Cole was presented in 1541 to the living of Flempton by 
Ambrose Jermyn acting as assignee of Thomas Lucas (J. Gage, Hist. and Antiq. Suffolk, 
Thingoe Hundred, p. 62). John Bourchier, earl of Bath, mentions Cole’s death in 
a letter of 3 May 1557, remarking that ‘ the said parson died the most desperat that 
you have lately heard of ’ (J. Gage, Hist. and Antiq. of Hengrave, p. 174). Cole occurs 
in the Norwich survey of 1555 (ante, xlviii. 226). 

2 Suffolk, m. 2. 

3 He held at least a dozen annuities in all three ridings and in the city of York. 
He had becn a receiver of the Court of Augmentations and was a commissioner for 
this inquiry of 1552-3 in the North Riding. A useful account of his significant 
career may be found in W. W. Morrell, Hist. and Antiq. of Selby, pp. 134-6. 

4 He appears in the return itself as an annuitant of Repton. 5 Notts. ms. 2, 3. 

®*Two married nuns occur in the East Riding return (m. 6d.), both under the 
Priory of Swine: ‘ Elizabeth Grymston of thage of xxxvj yeres and pencion by yere 
xliijs. viijd., and is married to oon Pykkerd of Welwek and paid’, and ‘ Elizabeth 
Tyas morant [sic] apud Tykhill and nowe married to oon John Swyne gentilman and 
pencon by yere xls. paid ’. 

7 Cf. Baskerville, English Monks, p. 223. The Norwich survey of 1555 (ante, xlviii, 
209 seqq.) frequently exemplifies the care of the Marians to discover which pensioners 
had committed the now important offence of matrimony, 
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hym self to be the same John Smythe named John Smythe late 
chauntery prist in Lyndsey and any other priest of the said 
chauntre appered not before the said comyssioners.’! Had the 
latter kept a copy of the Suffolk chantry certificates by them, 
they would have experienced no difficulty in dealing with this 
boy. In 1548 the free chapel of Lyndsey was certified as having 
for its master or custos John Smyth the younger, aged ten years 
and drawing a stipend of £4 10s., a not unusual state of affairs in 
Suffolk.? 

A few grantees were in trouble because, for one reason or 
another, they could not produce their patents. Edward Bennet, 
priest of the chantry of Hough in Bradbourne, Derbyshire, 
‘showed no patent but toke his othe wyth wytnes wyth hym 
that hyt was imbesyled from hym ’.? Other Derbyshire priests 
stated that their patents were in the hands of an auditor of the 
court, and one, with a special grievance shortly to be noticed, 
had left his patent in the hands of his London counsel.4 A 
canon of Welbeck ‘sayd his pattent is burned’, the auditor 
‘hymself’ testifying that he had originally possessed one.® 

Two Staffordshire annuitants appeared but said their patents 
were in London.® All these people show every sign of having 
been genuine claimants ; the same appears true of those others 
whose names were found to be missing from the official schedules, 
but who produced patents or other evidence to show that they 
had actually received grants. Seven chantry and collegiate 
priests in Derbyshire,’ three pensioners in Lincolnshire,® three 
annuitants and a chantry priest in the North Riding,’ were, for 
example, found to be unmentioned in the schedules for those 
shires. The same was apparently the case with Aleyn Shepherd, 
late chantry priest in the parish church of Kendal, who, although 
able to show his patent, had to delve into past history to prove 
his title. 


Figures previously given indicate that the principal irregu- 
larity of grantees took the form of non-appearance before the 
commissioners. It does not appear what machinery was 
employed to summon the grantees, but at all events it seems 


1 Suffolk, m. 24. ; 

2 Proceedings, Suffolk Inst. of Archeol. xii. 36. The free chapels of Palgrave, 
Cowling, Freckenham and Ufford were also in lay hands (ibid. pp. 32-5-8). 

3 Derbyshire, m. 2. 4 [bid. ms. 3, 4. 5 Notts. m. 3. 

6 Staffs. p. 3. ? Derbyshire, m. 4. 

8 Lincs. m. 7d. 9 N. Riding, ms. 3-8. 

10 Westmorland. In the first year subsequent to the dissolution he had been 
paid his pension by the king’s receiver, but ever since by the receiver of the marquis 
of Northampton. He had received the profits of the chantry for twenty years before 
the making of the chantry certificates ; his predecessor, Sir Henry Godmonde, had 
done so for twenty years before him; Sir Stephen Johnson had preceded Godmonde 
and one Cowper had preceded Johnson. 
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seldom ‘to have functioned outside the shire in question.1 In 
Leicestershire thirty-eight persons appear under the heading 
‘these persons followyng dwelle oute of the shyre of Leycester 
and have made deffaulte’. The three Westmorland absentees 
are noted as ‘ dwellinge in other shires ’ while the Huntingdonshire 
commissioners give ten absentees presented to be alive but not 
dwelling in the county. Default thus tended to be heaviest in 
the smaller counties, especially in those where monastic estab- 
lishments had existed on a comparatively large scale. In 
Staffordshire, for example, no less than forty-six grantees out of 
a total of 171 failed to appear before the commissioners.? Al- 
together, the number of defaulters seems, in view of the circum- 
stances, far from surprisingly large. 

Judging, then, by these returns of 1552-3, the Crown had 
no need to take elaborate steps to protect itself against fraud. 
Indeed, we observe far more numerous traces of fraud amongst 
Crown officials than amongst the grantees. Quite apart from the 
grievances constituted by the failure of the government to meet 
its obligations, a number of grantees had particular grievances 
against authority. The concluding petition of the Lincolnshire 
commissioners, printed above, makes it clear, for example, that 
the bureaucratic evil of excessive fees and rewards still flourished 
in Lincolnshire despite the statute of 1549. Of individual 
complaints, we may cite only a few. Richard Jurden, priest of 
the collegiate church of All Saints, Derby, had at first received 
a ‘pension ’ of five pounds, but only on condition he served a 
cure which had never been served for less than £6 13s. 4d. He 
claimed to have obtained a warrant from the Court of Augmenta- 
tions to increase his pension by £1 13s. 4d., but this warrant now 
merely remained with the receiver and auditor for Derbyshire, 
while Jurden had been unpaid for eighteen months.? George, 
alias Gregory, Hawkeswell, chantry priest of St. Peter’s, Derby, 
swore that the chantry surveyor, John Beaumont,‘ had under- 


1 It was possibly on this ground that the Marian commissioners of 1554-5 compiled 
lists of pensioners actually resident in their jurisdictions, irrespective of the authority 
which paid them. The Norwich return contains, for example, pensioners receiving 
payment from receivers of districts remote from that diocese (ante, xlviii. 210-28). 

2 This proportion is considerably larger than those in Lincolnshire and in the 
North and West Ridings. The number of absentees is large in Gloucestershire (cf. 
supra, p. 392), but regarding most of them evidence of payment was forthcoming. 
Hampshire and Suffolk, as shown above, had large proportions of absentees, 

3 Derbyshire, m. 3. Another Derby priest had refused to serve a cure with no 
further allowance than his £5, and one of his colleagues, Roger Bertylmewe, was chosen 
by, the parishioners, who promised him to obtain a warrant ordering the king’s officers 
to pay him £6 13s. 4d. ‘as the other hath’. This they are said to have done accord- 
ingly (ibid. m. 4), though Bertylmewe appears with a grant of only £3 6s. 8d. in sub- 
sequent lists (Willis, ii. 59; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 8102, fo. 49v). 

4 The infamous Master of the Rolls, whose malpractices came to light early in 1553 
(Dict. Nat. Biog.). He had been appointed a chantry commissioner for Derbyshire 
in February 1548 (Cal. Pat. Edw. VI, ii. 137). 
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valued his chantry when the surveys had been compiled. As a 
result the amount of his pension had been very greatly reduced.? 
‘ And bycause he was soe wronged, he repeyred to London to sue 
for remedye therof, havyng of his counsell therin one Thomas 
Sutton esquyer wyth whome he hathe lafte his patent, wherby 
he hath it not nowe ready to showe.’? A Thornton annuitant, 
recorded the Lincolnshire commissioners, had a patent for 13s. 4d., 
yet he was allowed ‘ butt vj s. viij d. in the cedule or booke an- 
nexed to the Kinges majesties comyssyon ’.2 Worse still, James 
Guddalus, ‘a blynd man’ of Ferriby in East Yorkshire had a 
grant of £1 6s. 8d. ‘wherof paid never more but xiij s. iiij d.4 
Such claims as these the commissioners would scarcely have 
troubled to include in their returns had they been based on no 
solid evidence. 

The general results of our examination of the returns of 
1552-3 may be quite briefly stated. The surviving documents 
give full and satisfactory evidence regarding the payment of Aug- 
mentations grants in fourteen counties, together with a little 
information on a fifteenth, Lancashire. By a comparison with 
Cardinal Pole’s survey of 1556, we calculate that the returns 
cover just about half the payments of their kind throughout 
England. They establish some not unimportant facts, since they 
were compiled with varying, but on the whole considerable 
efficiency, despite the inevitable absence of a fair proportion of 
grantees. 

Suggestions of fraud on the part of grantees and their repre- 
sentatives gain no support ; what few elements of sharp practice 
appear lie rather on the side of the officials of the Court of Aug- 
mentations. Speculation and pluralism do not bulk large, and 
are practically limited to a very few laymen. Sales of grants are 
again limited to an inconsiderable proportion of the grantees, 
and may in some cases have been enforced by failure to secure 
prompt payment. 

The most important revelations of the survey concern the 
extensive arrears in payment which had accumulated by the 
autumn of 1552, arrears occasioned in almost all cases by the 
refusal, or rather the inability, of the receivers to pay grantees. 
In Derbyshire about a half of those grantees regarding whom 
any evidence was forthcoming had remained unpaid for a 


1 Hawkeswell alleged that the chantry had been valued at £2 16s. 8d. instead of 
£6 8s. 10d., with the result that he had been allowed only £2 8s. 8d. pension. This 
amount he receives also in the survey of 1553 (Willis, ii. 59), though according to the 
scale fixed in the Commission for Continuance (cf. Leach, p. x) he should have received 
the full value of his chantry as pension. On this priest and chantry cf. J. C. Cox, 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, iv. 149-50, 345-6. It will be observed that one 
chantry certificate actually gives the clear value as £6 6s. 

2 Derbyshire, m. 3. 3 Lincs. m. 4, 4E. Riding, m. 6d, 
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year, the other half for six months. In Hampshire all were 
unpaid for a year; in Suffolk for half a year. In Lincolnshire 
virtually all the grantees lacked payment for a year, a mere 
handful of them for longer periods and another for only six months. 
Over half the ‘known’ Nottinghamshire recipients showed 
arrears of six months, the rest for a year. In Yorkshire partial 
settlements had been attempted and the position varied: the 
East Riding showed 13 per cent. of arrears and the North Riding 
42 per cent., these mostly for a year. The position in the West 
Riding proved worse, since 58 per cent. of the ‘ known’ grantees 
were in arrears, mostly for one year, but nearly a third of them 
for longer periods. Cases of arrears existed in the city of York 
and in Leicestershire, but, especially in the latter, to a minor 
degree. In Cambridgeshire, Durham, Gloucestershire, Cumber- 
land, Huntingdonshire, Staffordshire, Westmorland, and the small 
section of Lancashire represented, the existence of arrears is 
either specifically denied or totally unalleged. 

An approximate calculation, made with the aid of Cardinal 
Pole’s survey,! shows that altogether just under half of the 
‘known’ grantees in the fourteen counties (including Leicestershire 
and York, but not the fragment of Lancashire) stood in arrears of 
some kind in 1552. From the viewpoint of the ex-religious alone, 
the position was similar, and despite the difficulty of precise 
calculations in such summary returns as those of Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Leicestershire, may be more or less precisely 
defined. By comparisons with the paper books, with Browne 
Willis’s lists from the survey of 1553, and with Pole’s survey, 
it is possible to calculate that the total of living ex-religious, on 
whose position precise evidence emerged throughout the fourteen 
counties, lay very closely in the vicinity of 800. Of these, 406 
stood in some kind of arrears. Of the grants of all categories, 
ex-religious and otherwise, known to be in arrears, exactly two- 
thirds had been unpaid for one year and rather less than a tenth 
for eighteen months or longer. The arrears revealed in 1552-3 
were hence impressive in extent rather than in duration, though 
it cannot be doubted that such a breakdown of the system 
entailed very considerable hardship for those grantees whose 
livelihood depended to any great extent upon their pensions or 
annuities. 

In concluding our account of the returns of 1552-3, we should 


1The closure of the Public Record Office in September 1939 prevented the writer 
from calculating the precise totals of grants for all counties. A mere mathematical 
analysis of the extant surveys between 1552 and 1556 would on many grounds repay 
the tedious labour involved. 

2It will be observed from the foregoing statistics that altogether 1128 grants 
were in arrears. Of these, 752 showed arrears of one year and 101 of eighteen months 
or more. 
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bear in mind their temporal, even their geographical limitations : 
they cover half England during the later years of Edward VI. 
The present writer is especially concerned to deprecate undue 
dogmatism based either upon this or upon other strictly limited 
sources. 

In the view of the present writer premature generalization 
has already detracted from the value of recent investigations 
into the lives of the ex-religious, and by way of conclusion, some 
tentative suggestions regarding the problem as a whole may seem 
not irrelevant. The interpretation of the extant sources them- 
selves demands great restraint. In the course of his pioneer work, 
Mr. Baskerville has ably demonstrated the potentialities of 
ordination and institution lists, of testamentary, visitatorial, 
municipal, and judicial records of various types. Yet by their very 
nature such sources can only provide an incomplete and, in the 
main, an over-optimistic view of the position of the dispossessed. 
Here, indeed, we discover much regarding the successful, those 
who obtained benefices and other offices, those who acquired, 
transferred or bequeathed property. Records, however, must 
remain largely silent as to the meagre livelihood of the rank and 
file of the nuns, whose pensions averaged about two pounds per 
annum and who were long forbidden to seek support in marriage.? 
Little would emerge from any records concerning the existence 
of the friars, who were almost all turned out pensionless, and who, 
faced by keen competition from other ex-religious,? cannot 
possibly all, or nearly all, have received benefices within any short 
period after the dissolution.? These two classes formed, after all, 
at least three-eighths of the dispossessed religious.4 

The majority of the male religious doubtless experienced less 
hardship. Mr. Baskerville has shown a likelihood that we shall 
actually succeed in tracing hundreds of them occupying, at some 
period or other, benefices as secular clergy. There appears no 
mathematical improbability that an appreciable proportion of the 
male religious, who cannot have exceeded 7000 in number, should 


1 The legal impediments to clerical marriage were not removed until February 
1549 (2 and 3 Edw. VI, cap. 21; Lords’ Journals, i. 343). It is possible that some ex- 
religious construed the repeal of the Six Articles Act in 1547 as permission to marry. 
Not unnaturally, the proportion of the nuns who married remained small. 

? There was frequently good reason for appointing a pensioned rather than a 
non-pensioned ex-religious to a benefice (cf. infra, p. 414). 

The minute handful of cases cited in English Monks, pp. 239-45, and in Essays 
Presented to R. L. Poole, pp. 463-4, surely entitle us to no generalizations whatever 
regarding the fate of the 1500 to 1800 friars living at the dissolution. 

4 Gasquet’s calculations regarding the numbers of actual religious (Hen. VIII 
and the English Monasteries, ii. 322-3) are supported by Savine (pp. 221-3). They 
show about 1800 friars, 1560 nuns, and 4721 monks and canons; they omit the 
Knights Hospitallers. Mr. Baskerville reckons less than 1600 friars (English Monks, 


p. 227, n. 1), but about 1300 nuns and under 400 canonesses (Hssays Presented to 
R. L. Poole, p. 460, n. 4). 
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have been so absorbed during the two decades following the 
dissolution. There were over 9000 parishes in England,! and, 
until the Edwardian government carried further the policy of 
dissolution, probably more than 3000 chantries, stipends, and 
chaplaincies.2_ This seemingly fair picture of ecclesiastical op- 
portunities requires, however, some qualifying touches. Sixteenth 
century lists of incumbents indicate, it is true, that livings were 
then vacated at as frequent intervals as is the case to-day. Never- 
theless, it needs scarcely to be pointed out that every vacation of 
a living did not entail the entrance of a hitherto unbeneficed 
priest into the ranks of the beneficed. When, for example, a good 
benefice fell vacant owing to death or final retirement, three or 
four incumbents with livings of varying degrees of inferiority 
might well resign them in order each to advance a step up the 
scale of preferments. Despite all these changes of incumbent, 
only one hitherto unbeneficed priest would gain a preferment. 
Hence, though some. thousands of benefices must have fallen 
vacant during the decade following the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, it cannot be argued that nearly so great a number of ex- 
religious and other unbeneficed place-seekers obtained livings 
during that period. 

Again, the chantries and kindred foundations were affording 
far fewer opportunities than their numbers would seem to indicate. 
A considerable proportion of chantries and chapels were found by 
the commissioners in 1546-8 to be either vacant or so financially 
decayed as to remain quite inadequate for any but pluralist 
incumbents. Others had been embezzled or resumed by patrons, 
while a number had already been granted away by Henry VIII 
or turned by parishioners to other uses.* A number of collegiate 
foundations had likewise collapsed years before the Edwardian 
chantry act. During the decade following the monastic dissolu- 
tions, livings of these types were certainly less plentiful and 
remunerative than previously. In addition, that material decay 


1 Camden’s diocesan totals of parishes give a grand total of 9284 (Britannia edn. 
1753, i. p. coxxx), a figure which is undoubtedly near the mark for the period. 

2 Camden’s figure of 2374 chantries and free chapels standing at the Edwardian 
dissolution (ibid. p. ccxxxi) seems to be accepted by modern writers (cf. Giuseppi, 
i. 141), but one remains uncertain how it would compare with an analysis of the chantry 
surveys. Colleges and hospitals also provided livings for several hundred priests 
until dissolved, though a large proportion of such incumbents were pluralists. The 
number of private chaplains maintained by noblemen, leading ecclesiastics, and other 
wealthy personages, was probably rot very large by the middle of the century. 

3 These statements are based on careful analyses, too lengthy to be given here, 
of the chantry certificates for Oxfordshire (Oxfordshire Rec. Soc. i), Yorkshire (Surtees 
Soc. xci, xcii), Suffolk (Proc. Suff. Instit. Archeol. xii. 30-71), Shropshire (Trans. 
Shrop. Archeol. Soc. 3rd ser. x. 269-392), Gloucestershire (T'rans. Bristol and Glouc. 
Archeol. Soc. viii. 229-308), Somerset (Somerset Rec. Soc. ii), Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire (Assoc. Architect. Soc. Rep. xxx. (2), 463-570; xxxi. (1), 87-178), 

4 Dixon, Hist. of the Church of England, ii. 381-2, gives a list. 
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of the chantry system which thus preceded its destruction by the 
state doubtless intensified the long struggle for livings waged by 
unbeneficed or inadequately maintained clergy. In what degree 
the competition of newly-ordained priests was likewise affecting 
the position remains uncertain, owing to the widespread dearth of 
ordination records. Ordinations did not cease, though the number 
appears to have dropped steeply in many dioceses.1 Altogether 
it cannot be argued that the former religious were the only place- 
seekers in the church during the nine years or so between the 
monastic dissolution and the Edwardian chantry act. 

This latter measure, though affecting a complex of institutions 
already in decay, nevertheless struck a double blow at the un- 
beneficed ex-religious. While cutting off still numerous potential 
sources of income, it flooded the ecclesiastical labour-market with 
a new class of dispossessed clergy, themselves receiving for the 
most part but small pensions, and hence eagerly in search of 
livings. The opportunities of the years following 1548 were thus 
likely to prove distinctly inferior to those of the years 1539-48. 
It is admittedly not uncommon to find ex-religious receiving 
benefices during the later period ; 2 doubtless many of these had 
earlier in the day received from patrons promises of the reversion 
to livings. Yet even in respect of these comparatively fortunate 
men the corresponding disadvantage should not be overlooked. 
To demonstrate that an ex-monk held a benefice for a few years 
after the middle of the century proves nothing regarding his 
prosperity during the years immediately succeeding the monastic 
dissolution. 

As against all these elements unfavourable to the chances of 
the male ex-religious, there remains the single counterbalancing 
fact that advantages accrued to certain patrons, mainly speaking 
to the Crown, if ex-religious were appointed to livings in their 
gift. The king systematically avoided paying pensions by ap- 
pointing their holders to his livings,* a practice more significant 
on account of the growth of Crown patronage resulting from the 
dissolutions. Meanwhile, the few great nobles who had private 
pension-lists adopted similar methods. On occasion lesser people 
were evidently not above securing the assignment of pensions to 
themselves in return for benefices in their gift.5 This feature, 
however, in so far as it operated to the advantage of ex-religious 


1 Cf. on these points Frere, The Marian Reaction, pp. 91 seqq. 

* For example, many of the beneficed ex-religious of the Norwich diocese (ante, 
xlviii. 209-28). 

5 Cf. ante, xlviii. 206, n. 1; and the references in the present article, p. 402, n. 6. 

4 Ante, xlviii. 203, and also Bucer’s remark to Calvin that the nobility prefer the 
late religious, unlearned and unfit men, for the sake of avoiding the payment of their 
yearly pensions (Original Letters, Parker Soc. p. 546). 

5 V. supra, p. 406. 
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in search of livings, militates in another direction against modern 
optimistic views. If upholders of such views argue that it is 
likely to have operated strongly, they automatically destroy their 
own contention that beneficed ex-religious almost always con- 
tinued to enjoy their pensions. The proportion of those who did 
so may well prove to be far smaller than it is at present fashionable 
to suppose. Neither before nor after 1548 were livings to be 
had for the asking, while many were to be had only by the sur- 
render of pensions. 

Altogether, vastly more evidence than that hitherto adduced 
will be requisite to prove conclusively that the majority of the 
male ex-religious had secured incomes in addition to their pensions 
at any date shortly after the dissolution. This much may be 
ventured, that the general background proves unpromising for 
such a theory. Accordingly, any inquiry into the fate of the 
dispossessed must sooner or later face the question: how far 
were the pensions of the rank and file adequate by the standards 
of the period succeeding the dissolution ? 

Mr. Baskerville, basing his case upon parallels supplied by 
Dr. Salter from ‘ the amounts of wages and salaries in the Middle 
Ages ’,1 uses the multiplicand 30 to convert pensions into their 
approximate equivalents of 1937. Yet the period under discussion 
surely stands, in respect of wage-levels, and still more of price- 
levels, emphatically outside the ‘ Middle Ages’. This multiplicand 
30 may apply roughly to the fifteenth century. The present 
writer would, however, venture to question it as applying 
to any part of the reign of Henry VIII, and flatly to reject 
it for any period during or after the great debasement of 
1544-51.? 

We tread far firmer ground if we abandon these multiplicands 
and seek for contemporary rather than modern equivalents. 
Passing over the unpensioned friars and the wretchedly pensioned 
nuns, we find that the average pensions of the male rank and 


1 English Monks, p. 297. On the limitations of such multiplicands see G. G. 
Coulton, The Meaning of Medieval Moneys (Hist. Association Leaflet, no. 95), pp. 4-5. 

2 It is universally accepted that the monetary policy of the government accentu- 
ated the already operative European price-revolution to the extent of doubling, and 
in some cases trebling the prices of most staple commodities as compared with their 
average levels for 1500-20. Cf. the price tables in G. F. Steffen, Studien zur 
Geschichte der Englischen Lohnarbeiter, i, tables xvii, xix, xx (pp. 365-8), and the 
conclusion (p. 365) that‘ die Preise fiir das Jahrzehnt 1541-50 sind in der Regel 
bedeutend héher als die Preise von 1531-40 und sehr viel héher als die Durchschnitts- 
preise in der II Periode (1350-1540). Die Preissteigung hatte ja meistens schon 
um 1520 angefangen.’ More broadly based statistics will be possible with the appear- 
ance of the second volume of Sir William Beveridge’s Prices and Wages in England ; 
the first begins, oddly enough, at the arbitrary date 1550, in the midst of the more 
catastrophic developments. On the debasement and its effects, cf. Dietz, pp. 174-95 ; 
Oman in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (new ser.), ix. 167-88; W. A. Shaw, History of 
Currency, pp. 121 seqq. 
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file lay closely in the region of five pounds.1. Making a parallel 
with the position of the contemporary secular clergy, Mr. 
Baskerville suggests that five pounds ‘was apparently the scale 
of payment for serving a cure ’.2. The example cited seems to the 
present writer to prove no more than that £5 6s. 8d. was considered, 
in 1538, before the sharp rise in prices and wages, inadequate 
remuneration for a priest hired to serve a cure. Five pounds 
was certainly thought a poor living, even in the poverty-stricken 
north and in years previous to the debasement. Archbishop Lee 
complained, for example, in 1535 that many livings in his diocese 
of York were ‘so exile, of four pounds, five pounds, six pounds ’ 
that only the most ignorant clergy could be induced to fill them.‘ 
Preaching in 1549, Latimer, who was anything but an advocate 
of luxury for the clergy, considered even twelve or fourteen marks 
manifestly inadequate for a vicar serving a large cure.5 When 
in 1553 arrangements came to be drawn up for the clerical subsidy, 
benefices worth less than five pounds were exempted altogether 
from payment, while those worth between five pounds and 
£6 13s. 4d. paid only at the same reduced rate as stipendiary 
priests : 6s. 8d. each year for the three years.6 The ex-religious, 
as will shortly be observed, enjoyed no such considerate treatment. 

If, even in the thirties when pensions were originally assigned, 
five pounds represented only the poorest class of livings in the 
church, that income in the subsequent decade 1541-50 scarcely 
equalled the average earnings of an unskilled labourer. Allowing 
for holidays, and even some days of unemployment, an unskilled 
labourer earning 43d. a day, as he did between 1541 and 1550,’ 
cannot have earned less than five pounds a year, and usually 
earned more. Skilled workers earned nearly double this amount.’ 
In the subsequent decade the average wages of most classes of 
artisans and labourers rose by nearly 50 per cent.®, though owing 


1 Mr. Baskerville remarks that ‘the average pension may be put at five pounds’ 
(English Monks, p. 256). His interesting example of the canons of the well-off priory 
of Dunstable, who mostly received considerably larger pensions (ibid. pp. 293-6), is 
thus clearly not intended as typical of the emoluments enjoyed by ex-religious. 

2 Ibid. p. 256. 

3 The case is that of Nicholas Staunton, parson of Woodborough, Wilts., who 
in January 1538 was accused of words spoken against the king. He had offered another 
priest eight marks to serve his cure, and in answer to a complaint regarding the small- 
ness of the sum, had apologised for being ‘so beggared ’ that he could offer no more, 
saying that his trees were cut down and the proceeds of his living diminished by the 
fault of his patron the king (Letters and Papers, xiii. (1), 94). 

4 Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Cleop. E. vi. fo. 243. 

5*T know where is a great market town, with divers hamlets and inhabitants, 
where do rise yearly of their labours to the value of fifty pound, and the vicar that 
serveth, being so great a cure, hath but twelve or fourteen marks by year; so that 
of this pension he is not able to buy him books, nor give his neighbour drink ; all the 
great gain goeth another way ’ (Latimer, Sermons, Everyman edn. p. 85). 

67 Edw. VI, cap. 13; Stat. Realm, iv. (1), 191. 

7 Steffen, i. 370, table xxi. 8 Loc. cit. ® Loc. cit. 
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to the rise in prices, reflected in the rise of recognized rates for 
workman’s board and lodging,’ their standard of living was 
certainly on the decline. Even allowing for the probability that 
very few of the pensioned but unbeneficed ex-monks were 
burdened by families, they can have maintained, especially after 
1549, no more than a working-class standard of living. Yet our 
comparison between monastic pensions and artisan incomes 
should not end here, since even when an ex-monk had paid his 
recognized fees, or more, to the officials of the Court of Aug- 
mentations, he had still to pay taxation at heavier rates than 
laymen of comparable income. 

The clerical subsidy of 1540 granted 10 per cent. per annum 
for two years upon all religious pensions, the amounts to be 
deducted by the Court of Augmentations before payment.? 
The subsidy of 1543 granted 10 per cent. for three years,? and 
that of 1545 three shillings in the pound for the ensuring two 
years. The grant of 1553 actually discriminated against pension- 
holders, who, if receiving more than two pounds, had to pay at 
the full rate, 10 per cent. for three years, while clergy with bene- 
fices of less than five pounds were exempt.’ Elizabethan subsidy 
lists show that this very heavy rate of taxation was continued to 
the last : the spectacle of aged nuns paying four shillings a year 
on pensions of £2 6s. 8d. or less is not an attractive one.® 

These darker elements in the story of the former religious are 
not presented as matters for surprise or indignation. This, in 
common with most other episodes of the English reformation, 
remains so unsensational, so characteristic of the age in which it 
occurred. In an age when property commanded such veneration, 
it was unthinkable that possessioner religious should be ex- 
propriated without being assigned pensions, in some degree pro- 
portionate to the properties they had held. Nevertheless, during 
those central years of the century, when politicians and political 
classes were motivated, to an extent perhaps unparalleled in our 
history, by selfish and acquisitive aims, there could be little 
question of generous and considerate treatment for the powerless 


1Cf. Rogers, Hist. Agric. and Prices, iv. 752. 

232 Hen. VIII, cap. 23 (Stat. Realm, iii. 776-8). Henry VIII was raising over 
£3200 per annum from monastic pensions in 1541-2 (Letters and Papers, xvii. 258, 
p. 137; xviii. (2), 231, p. 121). A book of the receipts for 1541 in Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Shropshire and Staffordshire is preserved in Bodleian Tanner MS. 343, 
fos. 1-6. The tenth had been actually collected even on pensions of two pounds 
(fo. 2). 

334 and 35 Hen. VIII, cap. 28 (Stat. Realm, iii. 951-3). 


437 Hen. VIII, cap. 24 (ibid. 1016-18). In this act pensions under two pounds 
are exempted. 


57 Edw. VI, cap. 13 (ibid. iv. (1), 190-1). 
® Cf. the Yorkshire list for 1573, printed in Yorks, Archeol. Journal, xix. 100-4, 
especially the cases of low pensions on p. 102. 
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rank and file of the dispossessed. Had, indeed, the returns for 
1552-3 shown the embarrassed government taking successful 
pains to maintain the regularity of Augmentations pensions, 
the modern observer might justifiably experience surprise. The 
present writer would hence feel more than reluctant to be thrust 
into the ranks of those sentimentalists to whom such well-merited 
chastisement has recently been accorded. He is merely con- 
cerned to indicate certain cautionary features which should deter 
the reaction against sentimentalism from running to extremes of 
premature generalisation. The survey of 1552-3, which has 
formed the main subject of the present inquiry, constitutes but 
one of many reminders that the history of the ex-religious has 
yet to be written. It will be written, as Mr. Baskerville has 
himself suggested, when we explore fully and learn to interpret 
aright the multitudinous records of the Court of Augmentations. 


A. G. DICKENS. 
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Notes and Documents 


Peter of Aubusson ' 


THE Patent, Close and Liberate Rolls of the latter half of Henry 
III’s reign contain frequent references to a certain clerk whose 
name appears in such various forms as Petrus de Albusun, Abesun, 
Aubezun, or Abuzun. When he is mentioned in royal letters, he 
is almost invariably referred to as consanguineus regis.2, The 
editors of the various calendars fail to identify him, and even the 
index to Dr. Salter’s admirably edited Cartulary of Oseney Abbey 
contrives to make him into two different persons under the 
appellations Peter Abusun and Peter de Aubeiun.* There is 
little doubt, however, that these variations in Peter’s cognomen 
disguise the little town of Aubusson, situated on the river Creuse 
almost equidistant from Clermont and Limoges ;* but it is more 
difficult to define his relationship to the English king. The 
following suggestion concerning his parentage is based on evidence 
which appears to have been overlooked by the historians of 
Lusignan and La Marche. 

There was a viscountcy at Aubusson from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century, about the history of which we know compara- 
tively little.6 Rainald VI was viscount ca. 1200-45: he took 
part in the crusade against the Albigenses ; in 1214 John Lackland 
wrote from Limoges, urging him to release a certain Matthew 
Guy, whom his brother had confined in the dungeon of Aubusson ; ® 
he married a certain Margaret, of an unknown family, but famous 
for her beauty. He had five or six children, including Guy II 
who succeeded him, and Agnes, whose wedding was the subject 


1 For some valuable suggestions relating to this note, I am indebted to the kindness 
of Sir J. E. Lloyd and Professor F. M. Powicke. 

2 Close Rolls, 1247-51, p. 53; C.P.R. 1247-58, p. 74; C. Lib. R. 1245-51, p. 130, &e. 

3 Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, ed. H. E. Salter, iii. 377, 380. 

4F. R. Lewis, ‘The Rectors of Llanbadarn Fawr, Cardiganshire, from 1246 to 
1360’, Archaeologia Cambrensis, xcii. (1937), 234-5. 

5 There is some important manuscript material in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Carrés de d’Hozier, vol. xlii, and Cabinet des Titres, vol. cxxx), and the Archives of 
Dordogne (Series E), which was neglected by P. Mignaton, Histoire de la Maison 
d@ Aubusson (Paris, 1886), and C. Pérathon, Histoire d’ Aubusson (Limoges, 1886). 
There is nothing in the municipal Archives of Aubusson of earlier date than the 
fourteenth century. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. (Rec. Comm. 1833), p. 142; cf. L. Guibert, Documents rélatifs a 
V Histoire municipale de Limoges (Limoges, 1897), pp. 124-5. 
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of a papal letter of 12 February 1251, to the bishop of Limoges. 
It is almost certain that Ralph of Aubusson (0b. 1276), dean of 
Chartres, bishop-elect of Evreux (1259), and founder of Aubusson 
College in the University of Paris (1268), is not to be numbered 
among Rainald’s sons. 

In 1228 Louis VIIT commanded Rainald VI to do homage to 
Hugh X of Lusignan and La Marche ; a mandate which provided 
a loophole for the purchase of the viscountcy by Hugh’s successor.? 
Hugh himself is familiar in English history as the second husband 
of Henry III’s mother, Isabella of Angouléme, and the father of 
William and Aymer de Valence.* Between 1200 and 1245 a 
number of celebrated Provencal poets flocked to Aubusson, 
whither they were attracted by the patronage of the viscount 
and the beauty of his consort. Among these were the three 
brothers, Gui, Eble, and Pierre d’Ussel, and their cousin, Elias ; 
Gaucelm Faidit, who deserted his Marie de Ventadour for a time ; 
and Joan d’Aubusson, known for his verses about Frederick II’s 
campaign against the Lombard League.* In a short biography 
of Gaucelm Faidit, preserved in four independent versions, we 
read an astonishing story which may well throw some light on 
Peter of Aubusson’s identity. Margaret of Aubusson, on her re- 
storation to health after a slight indisposition which she had 
deliberately magnified, told her husband that she intended to visit 
the famous shrine of Rocamadour. In reality, however, she had 
planned in secret to meet her lover, Hugh X of Lusignan. She 
knew that Gaucelm Faidit was away at the time, so their chosen 
rendezvous was the poet’s own house at Uzerche, where they 
stayed for three days. When Gaucelm Faidit learned of this 
duplicity, he immediately quitted the court of Aubusson never to 
return.5 That Hugh and Margaret were generally recognized to 

1 It may be noted that Rashdall identifies neither the founder nor the foundation- 
date of Aubusson College, Universities of the Middle Ages, ed. F. M. Powicke and 


A. B. Emden, i. (Oxford, 1936), 539. See Clement IV’s grant to Ralph, Reg. de 
Clément IV, ed. E. Jordan, 2° Fascicule (Paris, 1894), no. 577. 

2 The viscountcy of Aubusson was revived by Louis XIV for Francois d’ Aubusson, 
Maréchal de la Feuillade. 

3A great deal has been written about the house of Lusignan, but very little of 
historical importance. Perhaps the best book is P. Boissonade, Quomodo Comites 
Engolismenses, &c. (Angouléme, 1893). There are two seventeenth-century copies of 
an unpublished cartulary of the counts of La Marche in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS. Lat. 17089 and 17191. 

‘See, for example, J. Audiau, Les Poésies des quatre Troubadours d’Ussel (Paris, 
1922), pp. 32, 71, &c. 

5 Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MSS. Fr. 1749 and 22543, both written in the 
fourteenth century ; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Phillipps 1910, written in the sixteenth 
century ; and Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Plut. xli. Cod. 42, completed 
in 1310, by Pietro Berzoli di Gubbio. The Berlin and Florence versions have been 
printed by A. Pillet and E. Stengel, respectively, in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der 
neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, ci. 111-40, 365-89, and cii. 179-212; and xlix. 


53-88, 283-324, and 1. 241-84. Cf. also R. Meyer, Das Leben des Trobadors Gaucelm 
Faidit (Heidelberg, 1876). 
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be lovers, is probably a fair inference to be drawn from this story, 
and though confirmation is lacking, it might be suggested that 
they were the parents of an illegitimate son, namely Peter of 
Aubusson. If we exclude the younger generation, Henry III 
had only two relatives in this part of France—his mother and his 
stepfather—and since Peter was Henry III’s consanguineus, he 
must have been related to him through one of these.’ Moreover, 
it is worth noticing that when Peter came to England in 1247, 
he came along with Hugh of Lusignan’s other (and legitimate) 
offspring. 

Peter’s subsequent career in England is by no means shrouded 
in obscurity, though, despite his connexion with Oxford and his 
relationship with the king, not one of the contemporary chroniclers 
has a word about him. His life-story must be outlined in conse- 
quence entirely from the records, but there is ample material at 
hand. Henry III was ‘an admirable relative’—to use Professor 
Jacob’s phrase—and if his uterine brothers had first claim on 
royal patronage, Peter of Aubusson was soon provided with ample 
means of subsistence. 

In stating that Peter was born about 1230, we shall probably 
not be far from the truth, for in 1247, he was clearly a mere 
youth, and, like Aymer de Valence, he was immediately sent to 
the university. His allowance from the king was £20 a year,” 
but in 1249 and succeeding years he was presented to a number 
of livings : a prebend in the king’s free chapel of Bridgnorth, and 
the churches of Hempton and Necton in Norfolk, Wroughton in 
Wiltshire and Droxford in Hampshire.? On 23 February 1251 
Peter received the important Cardiganshire church of Llanbadarn 
Fawr,‘ which still retained the extensive lands which St. Padarn 
had acquired for his eponymous foundation, ca. 550-600. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Peter’s proctors could collect much 
from Llanbadarn because the Crown’s tenure of Ceredigion was 
very precarious until 1277.6 Even excluding the revenues of 
Llanbadarn, Peter’s income should have amounted to about £100, 
but like successive generations of undergraduates he fell into 
debt, and Henry III had to come to his rescue.?- Whilst he was 
a student, Peter received, in addition, costly apparel from the 


1 Tsabella could hardly have been Peter’s mother. She had about fifteen legitimate 
children by John Lackland and Hugh X. 

2C, Lib. R. 1248-51, pp. 150, 161, 181, 218, 265, 270, 345, 375. 

3 Close Rolls, 1247-51, p. 195; C. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 59, 74, 82, 121. 

4 Ibid. p. 88. 

5 F. R. Lewis, A Short History of the Church of Llanbadarn Fawr, Cardiganshire 
(Aberystwyth, 1937), pp. 3-4. 

8 J. G. Edwards, ‘ The Early History of the Counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan’, 
ante, xxxi. 92. 

? Peter’s borrowings were, we must state in fairness to him, inconsiderable. Close 
Rolls, 1247-51, p. 331; ibid. 1251-3, p. 326. 
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royal wardrobe and the welcome gift of a tun of wine from time 
to time, from the royal cellars at Abingdon or Winchester. His 
master, or private tutor, had a share, too, in the king’s generosity.1 

In October 1255, or a little earlier, it was reported that Peter 
had joined the Benedictines in Durham Cathedral, so his prebend 
at Bridgnorth was given to the notorious papal collector, Master 
Rostand, whilst the church of Necton was granted to Rostand’s 
brother, Raymond Masson. The report was false, or perhaps 
Peter repented of his decision at the last moment ; all we know 
is that the king had to compensate both Peter and Raymond 
very handsomely.2, Henry III was the last man to disappoint 
either a relative or a papal agent. 

A few months later (June 1256) we learn that Peter of Aubusson 
was ill. All the evidence indicates that his permanent home was 
in Oxford or its neighbourhood. For example, wood for his 
hearth came from Shotover in the same year, and in 1259 when 
six tuns of wine belonging to the murderers of a certain clerk fell 
into the hands of the city bailiffs, Peter shared in the spoils with 
the abbess of Godstow, and the master of the hospital of St. John 
outside the east gate. In 1261 he received another gift from 
the king’s wardrobe, and then, in the following year, he and his 
men of Walton in Derbyshire were fined by Alan la Zuche, the 
forest justice, but excused from payment by a royal mandate 
on 14 November.® 

During the next decade Peter of Aubusson completely dis- 
appears. Like William de Valence, he may have returned to his 
native country after Simon de Montfort’s success at Lewes, but 
more probably the absence of his name from the records is to be 
ascribed to the fact that Henry III was too preoccupied with 
other affairs to remember his foreign kinsman. In January 1272, 
however, he was presented to the church of Charing in Kent. 
Three years later we hear the last of him in an entry on the 
Patent Roll which reveals that he was already deceased on 
3 September 1275.° 

It has been possible to outline Peter’s career briefly from the 
records, but we know little about the man himself. Yet it is 
pretty safe to assume that had he been a corrupt or insolent 
character like the Lusignans, he would not have escaped the 
notice of Matthew Paris or the Oseney chronicler. His long con- 


1 Close Rolls, 1247-51, pp. 53, 93, 206, 239, 278, 508 ; 1251-3, pp. 10, 17. 

2 Ibid. 1254-6, p. 147; C. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 429, 459, 461. 

3 Ibid. 1254-6, p. 313. 4 Ibid. p. 275; 1256-9, p. 409. 

5 Ibid. 1261-4, pp. 13, 164. The index to the Close Rolls referring to Walton, 
Staffordshire, should be corrected to Walton-on-Trent, in Derbyshire, a rectorial 
manor (like Llanbadarn Fawr) which had recently passed into the king’s hands on 
the death of the Countess of Chester. Cf. Book of Fees, ii. 1001, and C. Pat. R. 1361-4, 
p. 313. 

6 Ibid. 1266-72, p. 614; 1272-81, p. 103. 
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nexion with Oxford may well indicate that like so many other 
men he fell under the spell of the university. He never took his 
master’s degree ; possibly he was lacking in ability, though a 
more generous explanation might suggest that he was, not unlike 
his royal kinsman, something of a dilettante. No place-seeker 
like Aymer de Valence, he never frequented the king’s court, but 
he seems to have enjoyed the compensations of a life remote 
from political turmoil. Although he was a royal kinsman, he 
may have lived undisturbed at Oxford throughout the Barons’ 
war; an inconspicuous figure hardly calculated to excite the 
enmity or arouse the jealousy of the magnates. 


FRANK R. LEwIs. 


English Embassies during the Hundred Years’ War 


Many students of medieval English history have found it con- 
venient to refer to the compilation, Les Ambassades Anglaises 
pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans, Catalogue Chronologique, 1327-1450, 
by Léon Mirot and Eugéne Déprez.1 This catalogue, which 
includes messengers as well as ambassadors, presents the terminal 
dates of service, destinations, expenses, wages, and other in- 
formation. The work, which is listed in Gross, Sources and 
Literature of English History,? has apparently never been criticized 
in print except for the suggestion that more information concerning 
the embassies can be secured from sources which Mirot and Déprez 
seem not to have used. A comparison of the catalogue with the 
original documents from which it was compiled unfortunately 
reveals that it contains many errors in dates, figures of 
wages and expenses, and destinations, and that some embassies 
have been omitted wholly or in part. It is hoped that the list 
of corrections and additions appended to this note will be useful 
as a supplement to the catalogue. 

Mirot and Déprez in an introductory section have explained 
the plan of their work : 


Cependant, afin que l’on puisse mieux saisir l’ensemble de la politique 
européene, nous avons cru bon de comprendre dans ce catalogue, non 
seulement toutes les ambassades sur le continent, mais encore celles 
d’Kcosse, d’Irlande et d’Angleterre, les événements extérieurs pouvant 
avoir eu de grosses conséquences, méme en territoire anglais; nous pré- 
sentons ces documents sous forme d’analyses succinctes, par ordre chrono- 
logique ; nous n’indiquerons que le nom de l’envoyé, les dates extrémes 

1 Paris, Picard, 1900, offprint from the Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, 1898, 
1899, and 1900). 

? No. 2121. 3 Ante, xliv. 263. 
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de son ambassade, le but de son voyage et, chaque fois que nous avons pu 
les trouver, les séjours, ses gages, ses frais de traversée, en un mot toutes 
les particularités intéressants qui peuvent éclairer d’un jour nouveau 
Vhistoire et la vie économique ou sociale du moyen Age.! 


In assembling their catalogue Mirot and Déprez relied upon 
the original documents in the department of the King’s Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer, using those described under the heading 
‘Nuncii’ in the official List of Various Accounts . . . formerly 
preserved in the Exchequer and now in the Public Record Office.? 
The vouchers, particulars, and accounts which make up this 
collection form the basis of the corresponding Enrolled Accounts. 
In this period the envoy, like other accountants, normally appeared 
before the auditor-baron and his clerk with his vouchers and the 
particule containing more or less elaborate details of his service, 
his wage agreement, his receipts, and his expenses. The baron 
and clerk then drew up a compotus which was given to the remem- 
brancers and then to the clerk of the pipe for engrossing on the 
roll of foreign accounts.* A vertical line was drawn through the 
compotus to indicate that it had been enrolled. Then it was re- 
turned to the king’s remembrancer who filed it with other accounts 
of the same accountant.‘ The king’s remembrancer also kept the 
leather bag which contained the vouchers and particulars.® 

A really complete catalogue would need to include information 
from the enrolled accounts, because many of the particule and 
compoti have not survived. Nevertheless, as the particule include 
much incidental information that was not enrolled, Mirot and 
Déprez performed a useful service in publishing their catalogue. 
The purpose of the appended list of corrections and additions is 
merely to round off the information from the one class of docu- 
ments: the greater task of combining this information with that 
in the enrolled accounts is left untouched.® 

It may be well to analyse briefly the mistakes which it has 
been thought desirable to correct. The errors in dates may be 
considered first. In some instances mistakes seem to have been 
made in conversion from regnal years to Christian years. More 
often the months have been confused, part of the confusion arising 
from the manuscript resemblance of March to May. Some of 
the errors in dates appear to be the consequence of neglecting to 
read the whole of an account. Often when a series of dates are 
given in the account, for example, one date of departure from 
London, one date at Dover, one date at Wissant, one date at 

ip. 6. 2 Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, xxxv. 

3 Ibid. xi, List of Foreign Accounts Enrolled on the Great Rolls of the Exchequer, 

4 Ibid. Preface, pp. i-ii. 5 Ibid., and Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 868. 

® These enrolled accounts were entered on the pipe roll until 42 Edward III, and 


until 15 Edward III a number of them appear on the chancellor’s roll as well. After 
42 Edward III they were entered on the separate roll of foreign accounts. 
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Paris, one date at Avignon, and one date for the end of the em- 
bassy at London, the wrong two dates have been extracted and 
presented as terminal dates. The omissions are often of only 
a few days, but they always unbalance the accounts because the 
expense totals include allowances of certain daily wages from 
beginning to end. For some of the embassies Mirot and Déprez 
have taken in place of the correct departure-date the date of ap- 
pointment, the date of a prest, or even a regnal year number. 
A considerable number of dates have been mistranscribed or mis- 
printed. 

A consideration of errors in figures of expenses suggests again 
that Mirot and Déprez read the accounts rather cursorily. There 
are many of the common misreadings of roman numerals. The 
figures which appear as expenses in the catalogue many times 
have been selected quite indiscriminately from the manuscript 
items variously representing wages, receipts, and travelling ex- 
penses ; at other times, part of the expenses incurred have been 
ignored. Sometimes the catalogue figures resemble no figures in 
the manuscript sources. 

Apart from errors in dates and expense figures the catalogue 
also contains errors in the rendering of place-names. Moreover, 
the cataloguers have failed to mention a number of continental 
embassies for which particulars or accounts are extant. Probably 
the most salient of these omissions is the particulars of the ac- 
count of ‘ Magister Johannis Wyclyf profesoris theologie ’ for his 
embassy to Flanders in 1374.1 In another respect, too, the cata- 
logue is not nearly as complete as it might be, since no expenses 
are given for 171 embassies for which the figures are in fact avail- 
able in the manuscripts. In only a very few accounts are the 
figures not recoverable, because part of the manuscript is illegible 
or has been destroyed. In such cases the figures can usually be 
obtained from the enrolled accounts. Moreover, the enrolled 
accounts serve as a check upon clerical errors in the particule 
when the compoti, in which presumably the corrections were made, 
have been lost.? 

ALFRED LARSON. 


The numbers correspond to the numbers of the summaries in Mirot 
and Déprez. Each summary includes the source reference. 


1. For expenses read receipts. 

2. For expenses read wages. 

7. Add Embassy continues 1 April—l4 (May ?). 
9. For 13 May read 15 May. 


1K.R. Bundle 316/36. 
2 For example, Mirot and Déprez, no. 11, K.R. 310/7, Pipe Roll 175/45 dorse ; 
and Mirot and Déprez, no. 13, K.R. 310/15, Pipe Roll, 175/45 dorse. 
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For 31 January read 23 January. Add Another embassy to France 
1329, 31 January—25 March. For £234:40:11 ob. read 
£284 : 11: 11 ob. 


. For 1330 read 1329. For £201: 6:2 ob. read {201 : 6 : 1 ob. 
. For expenses read wages. 

. For expenses read wages. For 15s. read 40s. 

. For Account read Indenture. For 7 marks read one mark. 

. For 27 July—? read 5 July—7 June. 

. For expenses read receipts. 


. Delete £1010. Add wages, £34: 13:4; allowance made for payment 


of £60 ; and allowance made for service in England beyond these 
dates. 


. For 28 August read 18 August. 
. Add A second journey ‘ versus partes transmarinas ’, 1332, 11 November 


—22 February, and a third journey from Avignon to king at Walling- 
ford, (year gone), 10 September—9 January. 


. For expenses read wages. 
. Add to dates 1332, 6 August—4 September and 1333, 1 March— 


17 April. 


. For 6 marks read 6s. 8d. 

. For expenses, £1638 : 6 : 8 read receipts £1633 : 6 : 8. 

. For £252 read £252: 8:9. For 18s. read 20s. 

. For 3-29 July read 3 July—7 August. 

. For 7 January read 9 January. 

. For expenses read receipts. 

. For expenses, 30s. 9d. read passage and repassage, 37s. 9d. 

. For 6 April—3 July read 6 April—éd July and 24 October—15 January. 


For £1007 : 4: 8 read £1007 : 4: 8 ob. 


. For 9 December read 11 December. For £120: 8: 2 read {121 :7 : 2. 

. For 3 August read 5 August. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For £304: 4:3 read {304 : 4:3 ob. 

. For 24 August read 14 August. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For account read memorandum. 

. For parts of England and Scotland read parts of England, France, and 


Scotland. 


. For Ireland read Holland. 

. For 28 April read 18 April. For Bordeaux read Dordrecht. 

. For 16 December read 16 November. - 

. For 4 October—12 March read 4 October—21 July. Add The paper 


account book also includes particulars for John de Montgomery, 
John Walwayn, and William Melchebourn, who accompanied them. 


. Add to dates 9 June—6 March. 

. For 26 June—? read 9 July—10 October. 

. For £2437 : 3: 1 read £2437 : 3 : 11 ob. 

. For 15s. read 40s. : 

. For 1343 read 1345 (December, 19 Edward III). 
. For 26 March read 28 March. 
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. For 20 March read 30 March. 

. For 10 August read 10 September. 

. For 14 January read 20 January. 

. For 4 January—10 June read 25 January—21 June. 

. In line 8 for £40 read £10. 

. For Allemagne read Low Countries. 

. For 15 May read 17 May. 

. For 13s. 3d. read 13s. 4d. 

. For 13 November read 12 June. 

. For 3s. 3d. read 3s. 4d. 

. For 13s. 3d. read 13s. 4d. 

. For wages read passage and repassage. 

. For 13 May read 14 May. 

. For 25 June read 25 July. 

. For 17 December read 16 December. 

. For 17 April read 18 April. 

. For 25 May read 3 May. Add A second passage to Sluys 1351, 
15 June—28 July. 

. Add Another journey to Zeeland, 1352, 15 December—28 January. 
. For expenses read wages. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For Romanorum read London’. 

. For 25 December read 15 December. 

. Add Many other journeys as nuncio in England, 1353—1354. 

. For 18 April read 17 April. 

. For 31 July read 21 July. 

. For expenses, £310 : 13 : 4 read wages, £316 : 13 : 4. 

. For 3 December read 23 October. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For 24 January—16 June read 16 June—2 August. 

. For 31 May—29 September read 8 June—21 September. 

. For voyages in partibus transmarinas read six journeys respectively to 
Marches of Wales, Somerton, Somerton, York, London (from 
Hadley), and Calais. 

. For £200 read £750. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For 14s. 4d. read 13s. 4d. 

. For £270 : 16 : 8 read £260 : 16 : 8. 

. For 22 December read 23 December. 

. For 1 September—6 October read 31 July—6 October. 

. For 16 September—13 December read 16 September—1 December. 
. Add The expense total is for this and no. 206. 

. Add The accountant is Richard de Skideby, clerk, who accounts for the 
expenses of de Montfort. 

. Delete disembarkment, Abbeville. 

. For 15s. 8d. read 4s. 6d. 

. For 28 ? read 28 September. 

. Add Two other journeys but illegible. 

. For 6—29 April read 6 April—29 May. 

. For 23 August read 24 August. 
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239. 
251. 
252. 
253. 


254. 
261. 
264. 
265. 
268. 
271. 
276. 
279. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
288. 
291. 
293. 
298. 
302. 
306. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
314. 
317. 
320. 
322. 
332. 


335. 
336. 


337. 
338. 
341. 
343. 
348. 
349. 


354. 
356. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
372. 


ENGLISH EMBASSIES DURING July 


For £25 read {25:6:8. For 6s. 8d. read 13s. 4d. 

For expenses read wages. 

For source Bundle 315, no. 0 read Bundle 315, no. 9. 

For 7 July read 8 July. For 6s. 8d. read 20s. For expenses {13 
read wages £41. 

For expenses read wages. 

For 21 July read 31 July. For expenses read wages. 

For 20 October read 30 October. 

For 28 November read 27 November. 

For £3 read £4. 

For {3 read £4. For source Bundle 315 read Bundle 315, no. 22. 

For 18 February read 28 February. 

For 13s. 3d. read 13s. 4d. 

For £280 18d. read {292 : 1: 6. 

For £20 :9:4 read £21:9: 4. 

For 20s. read 13s. 4d. 

For Galles read Wales. 

For £159 : 10 : 8 read £159 : 18 : 8. 

Add Several other journeys in England are included. 

For {33 : 9: 8 read {34: 19: 8. 

For expenses read wages. 

For £60 read £55. 

Add Another journey to Flanders, 1371, 1 July—4 August. 

For {17 : 3:3 read £18 : 3: 3. 

For {30 : 14: 4 read £30 : 13 : 4. 

For £183 10d. read £183 : 18 : 10. 

For 1373 read 1372 (March, 46 Edward III). For 20s. read 13s. 4d. 

For source Bundle 316, no. 25, read Bundle 316, no. 24. 

For 7 July read 12 July. 

For 1374-1375, 16—28 July read 1374-1375, 28 July—16 July. 
For expenses read receipts. For 2s. read 20s. 

For £20 3d. read {21 3d. 

For Earl of Hereford read Bishop of Hereford. Add The account 
includes two missions to Scotland. 

For {36 : 13: 4 read £26: 13:4. For expenses read prest. 

For § February read 7 February. 

For 9 March read 9 May. 

For expenses read passage and repassage. 

For expenses read prest. 

For 30 April read 25 April—17 July. For expenses read passage and 
repassage. ; 

For 1 July read 31 July. For £117 read £118. 

For 66s. read 66s. Sd. 

For 9 April read 11 April. 

For £888 : 16 : 9 read £887 : 16 : 9. 

For Sicile read Castile (Castelli). 

Add This is the compotus for which no. 362 is the particule. 

For {25 : 3:4 read {15 : 3: 4. 

For 5 July read 22 June. 

For expenses read wages. 
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379. 
402. 
407. 
409. 
416. 
417. 


418. 
419. 
421. 
422. 


428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 


434. 
435. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 
441, 


445. 
446. 
451. 
452. 
455. 


456. 
458. 
460. 
462. 


463. 
467. 
468. 
470. 
472. 
476. 


478. 
485. 
487. 
491. 
492. 


For expenses read wages. 

For 18s. read 18d. 

For 29 March read 29 May. 

For £121 : 14: 4 read £121 : 13 : 4. 

Add Also six other journeys in England. 

For expenses read wages. For source Bundle 318, no. 9, read Bundle 
318, no. 11. 

For £166 13s. read £166: 13:4. For 76s. 8d. read 66s. 8d. 

For £144 : 6: 8 read £143 : 6: 8. 

Add 28 May 1378. 

For 28 June read 28 April. For expenses read wages. For source 
Bundle 318, no. 9, read Bundle 318, no. 11. 

For 4 December read 5 December. 

For 21 September read 29 September. 

For {48 : 3: 4 read {46 : 3:4. 

For expenses read wages. 

For 1380 read 1381 (January, 4 Richard II). For source Bundle 
318, no. 27, read Bundle 318, no. 28. 

For expenses read wages. 

For 1380 read 1379 (May, 2 Richard II). 

For source Bundle 318, no. 24, read Bundle 318, no. 25. 

For £42 read £52. 

For source Bundle 318, no. 9, read Bundle 318, no. 11. 

For expenses read wages. 

For source Bundle 318, no. 24, read Bundle 318, no. 25. For 22 
March read 23 March. 

For 3 May read 15 May. 

For 12 May read 22 May. 

For London read Dover. 

For 30 May read 31 May. 

For expenses read wages. For source Bundle 318, no. 9, read Bundle 
318, no. 11. 

For source Bundle 318, no. 9, read Bundle 318, no. 11. 

For {242 read {216. 

For 28 May read 27 May. 

For 23 June—6 July read 24 June—20 July. For {14 : 20:4 read 
£14: 15: 4. 

Add This is part of the same account from which no. 462 is taken. 

For 1 June read 6 June. 

For 5 August read 1 August. 

For 4s. read 40s. 

For £120 read £121. 

For Flanders read Paris. For expenses read wages. For source 
Bundle 318, no. 9, read Bundle 318, no. 11. 

For 10 March read 23 March. 

For 4s. read 40s. 

For 2 April read 20 April. 

For 27 July read 26 July. 

Add Probably a manuscript error of 1387 for 1386. 
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. Add A second journey also to the Duke of Brittany, 1388, 6 June— 

12 October. The expense figure of £150 is for both embassies. 

. For source Bundle 319, no. 34, read Bundle 319, no. 35. 

. For 1389, 15—29 July read 1388-1389, 15 December—29 July. 

. For source Bundle 319, no. 34 read Bundle 319, no. 35. 

For 14 August read 12 August. For 14s. 4d. read 13s. 4d. 

. Add Also one journey to Scotland 1394, 11 March—7 May. 

. For 1399 read 1392. For Gurdraght read Durdraght. 

. For £65 15s. read {65 16s. 

. For expenses read wages. 

For 17 June read 17 July. Add Also one journey to Paris, 1395, 
15 February—20 May. 

For 20s. read 40s. 

Add Also one embassy to France, 1395, 23 November—1396, 18 
January. 

. For 21 July read 22 July. Add Years 1396-1399 must be manuscript 

error because wage allowance is for only 582 days. 

. For £29 : 6:8 read £19 :6: 8. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. Add The year is not given, but the allowance is for only 18 days. 

. For £960 6d. read £960 : 2 : 6. 

. For £56 read £56 : 13 : 4. 

. For {66 : 14: 4 read £66 : 13 : 4. 

. For 66s. read 66s. 8d. Add Also one journey to Calais and Picardy, 
1400, 2 December—1401, 18 February. 

For {6 : 14: 4 read £6: 13: 4. 

. For 22s. read 20s. 

. Add The expense total is for this and no. 560. 

. For £158 read £158 : 6 : 8. 

Add The expenses and wages are for this and no. 571. 

. Add The sums are for this and no. 576. 

. For £103 :7 : 4 read £103 : 17 : 4. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. For 20 October read 2 October. For 98 read 88. 

. For 30 October read 3 October. For expenses read wages. 

Add The expense total is for this and no. 577. 

Add One prest of £100 is for no. 587. 

. For £228 : 16: 8 read {227 : 16:8. For {3:3:4 read {4:3:4. 

. For 10 March read 10 May. Add The expense total is for this and 

no. 584. 

. For £392 read £492. In Waterton’s wages, for 20s. read 13s. 4d. 

. For expenses read wages. 

. Add The sums are for no. 600, no. 605, and this. 

For expenses read wages. 

For £66 : 14: 4 read £66 : 13: 4. 

. Ibid. 

. For £262 :6:7 read £262 :6: 8. 

. For 10 March read 20 March. 

For £166 : 14: 4 read £166: 13:4. For £241 12s. read £244 2s. 

. For 13s. 6d. read 13s. 4d. 
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19. For £586 read £576. 


623. For 9 February read 30 July. For £541 2s. read {547 : 2: 9. 
627. Add The sums are for no. 626 and this. 

630. For account read memorandum. 

631. For £66 : 14: 4 read £66 : 13 : 4. . 
637. For expenses read wages. For £206 : 13 : 3 read £206 : 13 : 4. 
640. For 50s. read 20s. 


6 


46. For expenses read receipts. 


653. For 6 October read 7 October. 
659. For 1440 read 1439. For 17 October read 7 October. 
682. For source Bundle 324, no. 14, read Bundle 323, no. 14. 


Additional Embassies : 


1 


. 1353, 17 February—19 March. Compotus for Simon [Islip], Archbishop 
of Canterbury, going ad partes externas to treat with the French. 
Expenses, £172:4:6. (Bundle 313/41.) 

. 1373-1374, 20 July—20 February. Particule of account of Bishop of 
Bangor going to Roman curia. (Bundle 316/29.) 

. 1374, 27 July—14 September. Particule of account of Master John 
Wyclif going to parts of Flanders. He received £60 by his own 
hands at the Receipt of the Exchequer 31 July. He seeks allow- 
ance of £50 wages for fifty days at 20s. per day, and of 42s. 3d. for 
passage and repassage. He owes £7:17:9. (Bundle 316/36.) 

. 1376, 2—10? April. An illegible account apparently for an embassy 
to Flanders. Expenses, £170(?) 8s. (Bundle 317/14.) 

. 1379, 27 February—22 April. Particulars of account of Henry 
Kyrkested, squire, carrying letters to various places in the realm 
and, 1380-1381, 4 December—9 March, carrying letters to 
Brittany. (Bundle 318/17.) [A nuncio rather than an ambassador, 
but Mirot and Déprez have included both in their catalogue.] 

. 1388, 22 March—19 April. Particulars of the account of Henry de 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, going to Scotland. Expenses, 
£93:6:8. Wages, 66s. 8d. per day. (Bundle 319/30.) 

. 1389, May and June. Particulars of the Accounts of John de Kentwode 
and others going to Wales. (Bundle 319/37.) 

. 1428-1429, 15 August—5 February. Account of William, Bishop of 
London, John, lord Lescrope, and Master John Stokes, doctor in 
laws, going to the Pope. Expenses, £1576:7:4. (Bundle 322/41.) 

. 1431, 6 February—24 December. Account of William Sprever, doctor 
in laws, going to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Hansa towns, 
Tulhomeie, Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, Lubeck, Hamburgh, and 


Limburgh. Expenses, £325:4:10. Wages, 20s. perday. (Bundle 
322/42.) 








JOHN OLDCASTLE IN HIDING, 


John Oldcastle in Hiding, August-October 1417 


Very little has been known with certainty of Oldcastle’s move- 
ments between the abortive rising in St. Giles’s Fields in January 
1414 and his capture in November 1417. An inquisition to be 
found on the king’s bench roll for the Michaelmas term, 1419, 
furnishes some precise details of the last months of his life in 
hiding and supplies a number of other particulars of interest. 
It seems worth while to reproduce the record on the plea roll 
in full. 

On 3 December 1418 a commission was addressed to Sir 
John Chandos and six other Herefordshire gentlemen—one being 
John Merbury, of whom more is said later—commanding them 
to inquire into the treasons, lollardries or felonies committed 
by nine named men. The inquisition was held at Hereford on 
11 January following. The suspects were all from western 
Herefordshire or the Welsh border. Four of them, two of whom 
came from Wigmore and one from Aymestrey, were found not 
guilty. Against five there was evidence that they had been in 
touch with Oldcastle in August, September, and October 1317. 
Four of these five came from Almeley and were presumably 
Oldcastle’s tenants: the fifth, David Seys, who came from Hay 
in the modern county of Brecon, was a kinsman of his. The 
jury declined to say whether any of the five were guilty of treason, 
lollardry or felony, but, having found the facts, left the decision 
to the king’s council and his justices. The accused were brought 
before the king’s bench in the Easter term, 1419, and were released 
on bail until the following Michaelmas, when the court decided, 
after consultation with the council, that none of them had been 
guilty of treason, and they were thereupon discharged. 

The reader is likely to form the impression that the Hereford- 
shire jury was sympathetic towards the accused and made light 
of the aid and comfort they had given to Oldcastle : and it is 
plain that the king’s judges and council did not seek to interpret 
the law harshly. The evidence is all of a piece with much else 
that, where Oldcastle was concerned, those in authority were 
inclined to lenience. 

Comments upon the facts disclosed by the inquisition need 
be but brief. Oldcastle’s presence at Almeley is established on 
20 and 23 August, 12 and 30 September, and finally on 12 October. 
It looks as though for two months or so he lay at the house from 
which he derived his name, which stood about three-quarters of 


1 At one time Hay Castle had been in Oldcastle’s keeping : see Wylie, History of 
England under Henry IV, iii. 292, for this and other particulars. 
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a mile from the parish church.1. He had with him, however, a 
number of servants and horses, and it seems manifestly impossible 
that the village could have known nothing of what was happen- 
ing. Yet the only positive act of which the jury professed to be 
aware was the provision of meat and drink by the village cobbler. 
They did not know whether the cobbler had supplied Oldcastle 
with boots, just as they did not know the names of any of Old- 
castle’s servants. 

It has been surmised that a letter which was sent by the 
government to John Merbury about the middle of October led 
to Oldcastle’s capture. The part that Merbury played seems 
to be elucidated by that portion of the inquisition which deals 
with John Yonge. Yonge had had a meeting with Oldcastle 
on 23 August, and a day or two later had given information to 
Merbury and the sheriff. On the 27th there was an interview 
at Weobley between Yonge and Merbury, who pressed him for 
more exact particulars of Oldcastle’s hiding-place, which Yonge 
said he was unable to give, adding, rather unnecessarily, that, 
even if he could, he would not do so for fear of death. Merbury, 
it should be noted, appears to have been connected by marriage 
with Oldcastle * and would presumably be known to his tenants. 
That Merbury was instrumental in putting the government on 
the scent does not admit of doubt : but he may also have conveyed 
a hint that caused Oldcastle to leave Almeley. There is no 
suggestion of his presence there after 12 October, when he left 
for North Wales, and a few weeks later he was captured in Powys, 
apparently in the neighbourhood of Welshpool,‘ forty miles or 
so away. His betrayal was probably not at the hands of any 
Herefordshire man, but of Welshmen who were also in the secret. 
For Oldcastle, as this inquisition reveals, was in touch with 
Gruffydd, one of the sons of Owen Glendower. Gruffydd had 
been captured in May 1405,5 and had certainly been kept in prison 
for several years. It has not been known that he got free, nor 
indeed that he survived his father. Here we see him, however, 
still out of the king’s allegiance and plotting with Oldcastle in 
the hopeless cause of Welsh independence. 

It is right that I should add that my knowledge of this record 
was, in the first place, due to a transcript made for Robert 


1 T assume that Oldcastle was on the site of the existing house which bears that name. 

2 Wylie, Reign of Henry V, iii. 92. 

* His wife was Alice Oldcastle (Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 299). 

4 Wylie, loc. cit. 5 J. E. Lloyd, Owen Glendower, pp. 96, 152. 

® He was still in custody in 1411 (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1409-1413, p. 148), but there 
appears to be no later evidence. This squares with Adam of Usk’s statement that 
his imprisonment lasted for six years (Chronicon, p. 103), though Adam implies that 
it was ended by his death from plague (p. 104). It is possible that he escaped from the 
Tower of London and that his disappearance gave rise to the story of his death. 
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Sanderson (1660-1741) when he was collecting material for his 
‘History of the Reign of Henry V’, a book that would have 
anticipated Wylie’s in scope and method, but seems never to have 
got much beyond the first draft, and so was never published." 


H. G. RicHarpson. 


Coram Rege Roll Mich. 7 Hen. V (KB. 27/634), Rex, m. 11. 


Herefordia. Dominus rex mandauit dilectis et fidelibus suis Iohanni 
Chaundos, chiualer, Rogero Hortone, Iohanni Prestone, Iohanni de 
Merbury, Iohanni Russelle, Thome Mille, Ricardo de la Mare et Iohanni 
Bodenham breue suum clausum in hec verba : 

Henricus Dei gracia rex Anglie et Francie et dominus Hibernie dilectis 
et fidelibus suis Iohanni Chaundos, Rogero Hortone, Iohanni Prestone, 
Iohanni de Merbury, Iohanni Russelle, Thome Mille, Ricardo de la Mare 
et Iohanni Bodenham salutem. Sciatis quod nos, de fidelitate et circum- 
speccione vestris plenius confidentes, assignauimus vos septem, sex, 
quinque et quatuor vestrum, ad inquirendum, per sacramentum proborum 
et legalium hominum de comitatu Herefordie, tam infra libertates quam 
extra, per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit, de quibuscumque pro- 
dicionibus, lollardriis siue feloniis per Walterum Haralde de Wyggemore, 
clericum, Nicholaum Haralde, fratrem eiusdem Walteri de Wyggemore, 
Tohannem Yonge de Almaly in comitatu predicto, Iohannem Bailly de 
Aylmestre, Iohannem Carpenter de Almaly, Ricardum Webbe de Almaly, 
Willelmum Lydum, Ricardum Dryver de Almaly et Dauid Seys de 
Haye, vel eorum aliquem, ante hec tempora qualitercumque factis siue 
perpetratis, et de omnibus aliis articulis et circumstanciis premissa qualiter- 
cumque concernentibus, plenius veritatem. Et ideo vobis mandamus 
quod, ad certos dies et loca quos vos septem, sex, quinque vel quatuor 
vestrum ad hoc prouideritis, diligentes super premissis faciatis inquisiciones, 
et eas distincte et aperte factas nobis in cancellariam nostram, sub sigillis 
vestris vel unius vestrum et sigillis eorum per quos facte fuerint, sine 
dilacione mittatis et hoc breue. Mandauimus enim vicecomiti nostro 
comitatus predicti quod ad certos dies et loca, quos vos septem, sex, quinque 
vel quatuor vestrum ei scire faciatis, venire faciat coram vobis septem, 
sex, quinque vel quatuor vestrum tot et tales probos et legales homines de 
comitatu predicto, tam infra libertates quam extra, per quos rei veritas 
in premissis melius sciri poterit et inquiri. In cuius rei testimonium has 
litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste Iohanne duce Bedfordie, 
custode Anglie, apud Westmonasterium, tercio die Decembris anno regni 
nostri sexto. 

Inquisicio de qua in breui predicto fit mensio sequitur in hec verba : 

Inquisicio capta apud Herefordiam die mercurii proximo post festum 
Epiphanie Domini anno regni regis Henrici quinti post Conquestum sexto, 


1The first three volumes are lost: the remaining six are B.M. Add. 19979-84. 
Add. 38525 is a collection made by Sanderson of transcripts from records and Cottonian 
manuscripts, some of which, although marked for insertion, do not seem to have been 
incorporated in the draft. This particular record, which is to be found at fos. 105 ff., 
was not used. Wylie never refers to his predecessor, and he cannot have known of 
Add, 38525, which was not acquired by the Museum until 1912. 
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coram Johanne Chandos, chiualer, Iohanne de Merbury, Iohanne Russelle, 
Ricardo de la Mare et Iohanne Bodenham, commissionariis domini regis 
in comitatu Herefordie, virtute cuiusdam commissionis ipsius regis eisdem 
commissionariis directe et huic inquisicioni consute, per sacramentum xii 
juratorum, qui dicunt super sacramentum suum quod Walterus Haralde 
de Wyggemore, clericus, Nicholaus Haralde, frater eiusdem Walteri de 
Wyggemore, Iohannes Bailly de Aylmestre et Willelmus Lydum, in predicta 
commissione nominati, sunt in nullo culpabiles, nec aliquis ipsorum est in 
nullo culpabilis, de aliquibus prodicionibus, lollardriis siue feloniis, nec de 
aliquibus aliis articulis et circumstanciis premissis in dicta commissione 
specificatis, ante hec tempora qualitercumque factis siue perpetratis. 

Et quo ad Ricardum Dryver de Almaly, in predicta commissione nomin- 
atum, dicunt quod accidit xx™° die Augusti, anno regni regis Henrici quinti 
post Conquestum quinto, apud Almaly, quod Iohannes Dryver de Almaly, 
pater predicti Ricardi Dryver de Almaly, detentus fuit cum diuersis 
infirmitatibus et iacebat in periculo mortis, ob quam causam predictus 
Ricardus Dryver, predicto xx° die Augusti ad noctem, ibat de domo pre- 
dicti Iohannis patris sui versus Almaly ad habendum Iohannem Stanforde, 
vicarium ecclesie de Almaly, pro sacramentis ecclesiasticiis prefato Iohanni 
Dryver patri suo ministrandis, et sic per viam in eundo de domo patris 
sui versus ecclesiam de Almaly predictam obuiabat Iohanni Oldcastelle, 
militi ac proditorio } domini regis, cum aliis. Qui quidem Iohannes Olde- 
castelle predictum Ricardum Dryver manu forte tunc et ibidem cepit, 
abduxit et secum detinuit, et nolebat permittere ipsum Ricardum de se 
abire donec ei fecerit iuramentum sibi seruiendi et consilium suum firmiter 
conseruandi. Quod quidem consilium predictus Ricardus Dryver, necli- 
genter et propter metum mortis, concellauit, non discooperando consilium 
predictum aliquibus ministris seu officiariis domini regis. Et vtrum 
materia predicta sit prodicio, lollardria siue felonia ignorant, et de hoc 
petunt discressionem consilii domini regis et iusticiariorum suorum. 

Et eciam quo ad Iohannem Yonge, in dicta commissione nominatum, 
dicunt quod predictus Ricardus Dryver, xxiij die Augusti anno predicti 
regis Henrici quinti post Conquestum quinto, ex precepto predicti Iohannis 
Oldecastelle, propter metum mortis, noctanter ibat vsque Almaly ad 
domum dicti Iohannis Yonge de Almaly, in predicta commissione nominati, 
et eidem Iohanni Yonge in suo lecto iacenti dixit quod Iohannes Stanforde, 
vicarius ecclesie de Almaly, ipsum rogabat ad veniendum vsque crucem 
et fraxinum in communi via ad finem ville de Almaly ad colloquendum 
cum se ipso Iohanne Stanforde. Et super hoc predictus Iohannes Yonge 
a lecto suo surrexit et cum ipso Ricardo Dryver ibat ad crucem et fraxinum 
predictas, causa predicta, et cum peruenisset ad dictum locum, ibidem 
inuenit predictum Iohannem Oldecastelle cum aliis stantem, qui ibidem 
rogauit ipsum Iohannem Yonge de seruicio suo habendo et de consilio 
suo essendo. Qui quidem Iohannes Yonge, propter metum mortis, tunc 
et ibidem de seruiendo predicto Iohanni Oldecastelle promisit, et postea, 
quamcisius idem Johannes Yonge potuit, se retraxit extra comitiuam 
predicti Iohannis Oldecastelle et nunquam postea prefato Iohanni Olde- 
castelle adherebat. Et postea, infra breue tempus, predictus Iohannes 
Yonge premuniebat Iohannem de Merbury et Iohannem Brugge, tunc 


1 Sic, 
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vicecomitem comitatus Herefordie,! quod predictus Iohannes Oldecastelle 
fuisset apud Almaly, et qualiter et quo modo deceptus fuit ad loquendum 
secum et de omnibus premissis. Et super hoc predictus Iohannes de 
Merbury apud Webbeley, xxvij® die Augusti anno supradicto, promisit 
prefato Iohanni Yonge c libras ad ministrandum sibi in secretis vbi ipse 
predictum Iohannem Oldecastelle de certo invenire poterit. Qui quidem 
Iohannes Yonge respondit et dixit quod non iacuit in sua potestate et, 
licet fuerit in potestate sua, hoc facere non audebat propter metum mortis. 
Et vtrum materia predicta sit prodicio, lollardria seu felonia ignorant, 
et de hoc petunt discressionem consilii domini regis et iusticiariorum 
suorum. 

Et eciam quo ad Ricardum Webbe de Almaly, in dicta commissione 
nominatum, dicunt quod predictus Iohannes Oldecastelle, xii die Sep- 
tembris anno predicti regis Henrici quinti post Conquestum quinto, misit 
vnum de seruientibus suis, cuius nomen ignoratur, ad domum predicti 
Ricardi Webbe apud Almaly, et precepit eidem Ricardo vt veniret ad 
loquendum secum in manerio suo de Oldecastelle, et sic pre timore mortis 
non audebat suis preceptis disobedire, ibat ad manerium de Oldecastelle 
predictum. Et cum dictus Ricardus peruenit ad manerium predictum, 
idem Iohannes Oldecastelle precepit eidem Ricardo ut faceret ei vnum 
par de botewes et alios sotulares sibi nessessarios. Qui quidem Ricardus 
Webbe dixit ei quod non habuit vnde nec audebat ei facere tales botewes 
nec sotulares, pro eo quod non tenebatur ligeus homo domino regi—vtrum 
fecit talia necessaria sibi postea nec ne ignorant—et super hoc incontinente 
fecit ipsum Ricardum prestare sibi iuramentum vt custodiret consilium 
suum de sua presencia ibidem existente et, in medio tempore, vt mitteret 
victualia sibi necessaria pro eius sustentacione et seruiencium suorum 
ad manerium predictum. Et sic dicunt quod predictus Ricardus Webbe 
postea, ocasione predicta, semel misit prefato Iohanni Oldecastelle panem 
et ceruisiam necnon alia victualia, et quod idem Ricardus Webbe consilium 
predicti Iohannis Oldecastelle, necligenter et propter metum mortis, con- 
cellauit, non discooperando consilium predictum aliquibus ministris seu 
officiariis domine regis. Vtrum sit prodicio, lollardria vel felonia ignorant, 
et de hoc petunt discressionem consilii domini regis et iusticiariorum 
suorum. 

Et eciam quo ad Dauid Seys de Haye, in predicta commissione nomina- 
tum, dicunt quod predictus Iohannes Oldecastelle, vltimo die Septembris 
anno predicti regis Henrici quinti post Conquestum quinto, misit vnum 
de suis seruientibus, cuius nomen ignoratur, subtile et fraudelenter de 
Oldecastelle predicta vsque le Haye in Marchia Wallie prefato Dauid et, 
ut idem seruiens diceret sibi, si venire voluerit usque Oldecastelle tunc 
sibi deliberare vellet sufficientem districcionem diuersarum bestiarum, 
precii c solidorum et vitra, de bonis et catallis cuiusdem Iohannis Hoby, 
pro quo Iohanne Hoby idem Dauid deuenit plegium cuidam Philippo ap 
Guillelmi Lloyde et pro ipso Iohanne Hoby soluit eidem Philippo c solidos. 
Et sic, occasione promissionis seruientis predicti Iohannis Oldecastelle, 
idem Dauid, nullum malum cogitans, cum eo ibat vsque Oldecastelle 
predictam. Et cum peruenisset ad Oldecastelle predictam, predictus 
seruiens dixit ei quod bestie predicti Iohannis Hoby modo sunt in quadam 


130 November 1416—9 November 1417. 
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mora iuxta dictum manerium de Oldecastelle, et sic adinvicem ibant ad 
dictam moram causa predicta. Et cum peruenisset ad moram predictam, 
tunc ibidem inuenit predictum Iohannem Oldecastelle cum aliis in quodam 
tubo spinarum stantem. Cui predictus Dauid dixit: ‘ Quid facitis hic, 
atte1?’ IIlle respondit et dixit ‘ Dauid, consanguinie ? mi, tu es qui bene 
venisti ’, et desiderabat ab eodem Dauid vt consilium suum conseruaret, 
necnon vt custodiret ei duos equos, pro eo quod ipsemet non audebat 
ipsos ibidem, diuersis causis, custodire. Qui quidem Dauid dixit quod non 
audebat dictos equos custodire nec vllo modo nolebat. Et sic postea, pre 
timore mortis, cepit super ipsum custodiam vnius equi dicti Iohannis, cum 
hoc quod vellet mittere dictum equum sibi per aliquem de seruientibus 
suis propriis, et sic peciit licenciam ab ipso vt domorsum rediret. Et 
sic recessit cum indignacione predicti Iohannis Oldecastelle, et numquam 
postea cum ipso loquebatur, nec vllum equm ad eum misit ad custodiendum. 
Quod quidem consilium predictus Dauid, necligenter et propter metum 
mortis, concellauit, non discooperando consilium predictum aliquibus 
ministris seu officiariis domini regis. Et vtrum materia predicta sit 
prodicio, lollardria siue felonia ignorant, et de hoc petunt discressionem 
consilii domini regis et iusticiariorum suorum. 

Et eciam quo ad Iohannem Carpenter de Almaly, in dicta commissione 
nominatum, dicunt quod predictus Iohannes Oldecastelle, xii die Octobris 
anno predicti regis Henrici quinti post Conquestum quinto, venit apud 
Almaly per noctem ad domum predicti Iohannis Carpenter, et dictum 
domum fregit et intrauit, et ipsum Iohannem Carpenter ibidem manu forte 
cepit, abduxit et secum detinuit, et fecit ipsum prestare iuramentum ad 
seruiendum sibi necnon consilium suum custodiendum. Et sic, pre timore 
mortis, concessit expectare secum, cum hoc quod ipse Johannes Olde- 
castelle volebat esse fidelis et ligeus homo domino regi. Qui quidem Iohannes 
Oldecastelle dixit sibi quod vellet esse, ita quod si Griffithe ap Oweyne 
filius Owyne de Glyndorduy, rebellis domini regis defuncti, similiter vellet 
esse fidelis et ligeus homo prefato domino regi. Et sic postea predictus 
Iohannes Carpenter equitabat cum prefato Iohanne Oldecastelle de Olde- 
castelle predicta ad partes Northwallie, et ibidem predictus Iohannes 
Oldecastelle loquebatur cum prefato Gruffino ap Oweyne de diuersis 
materiis contra ligienciam suam. Et predictus Iohannes Carpenter 
audiebat * ipsos sic loquentes de diuersis materiis contra eorum ligienciam, 
quapropter ipsum Iohannem Oldecastelle, necnon equum suum et alia 
bona sua, ibidem dimisit et reliquid,* et extra seruicium suum se retraxit, 
et versus suas proprias partes super pedes suos ibat, et numquam postea 
ad suam cometiuam® adherebat. Quod quidem consilium predictus 
Iohannes Carpenter, necgligenter et propter metum mortis, concellauit, 
non discooperando consilium predictum aliquibus ministris seu officiariis 
domini regis. Et vtrum materia predicta sit prodicio, lollardria siue 
felonia ignorant, et de hoc petunt discressionem consilii domini regis et 
iusticiariorum suorum. 

In cuius rei testimonium predicti iuratores huic inquisicioni sigilla sua 
apposuerunt. Data die, loco et anno supradictis etc. 

Super quo, termino Pasche vlitimo preterito coram domino rege apud 


1 Sic: presumably for ‘ atatte ’. 2 Sic, 
3 MS. ‘ audebat ’. 4 Sic. 5 Sic. 
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Westmonasterium, predicti Iohannes Yonge, Iohannes Carpenter, Dauid 
Seys, Ricardus Dryuer et Ricardus Webbe veniunt per marescallum 
personaliter ducti, in cuius custodia perantea pro suspeccione premissorum 
commissi fuerunt. 

Super quo, de gracia speciali curie, iidem Iohannes Yonge, Iohannes 
Carpenter, Dauid Seys, Ricardus Dryuer et Ricardus Webbe dimissi 
fuerunt per manucapcionem Walteri Swanne de comitatu Herefordie, 
persone, Thome Skydmore de comitatu predicto, gentilman, Ricardi 
Palmer de eodem comitatu, yoman, et Thome Barowe de eodem comitatu, 
husbondman, qui manuceperunt habendi corpora predictorum Iohannis 
Yonge, Iohannis Carpenter, Dauid Seys, Ricardi Dryuer et Ricardi Webbe 
coram domino rege ad hunc diem, scilicet a die sancti Michaelis in xv dies 
vbicumque etc., ad standum recto super premissis. Ad quam quidem 
quindenam coram domino rege apud Westmonasterium veniunt predicti 
Iohannes Yonge, Iohannes Carpenter, Dauid Seys, Ricardus Dryuer et 
Ricardus Webbe in propriis personis suis iuxta manucapcionem predictam. 
Super quo, habita in premissis frequenti deliberacione cum consilio domini 
regis etc., et quia videtur curie et consilio predicto quod nulla prodicio in 
inquisicionibus predictis versus ipsos seu eorum aliquem reperitur seu 
continetur ad ipsos seu eorum aliquem per legem terre Anglie inde arren- 
andos, consideratum est quod ipsi eant inde sine die. 


The New East India Board and the Court of 
Directors, 1784 


THE following long letter—an important contemporary exami- 
nation of Pitt’s India Act and the first of three informative and 
enlightening reports on the politics and organization of the 
India House !—was written by Richard Atkinson to Henry Dundas 
in 1784, probably in the month of June.2 Atkinson, who had 
made a fortune as rum contractor to the British army during 
the war of the American Revolution, was a leading city merchant 
and a prominent director and shipowner of the East India 
Company. He was closely associated with several of the most 
important East India groups in London, in particular with the 
‘city ’ interest, at this time under the leadership of that clever 
business man, Francis Baring.* Since at least as early as 


1The other two letters, respectively dated 22 July 1784 and 31 January 1785, 
were published by Dr. H. Furber in The Journal of Modern History, vol. 5, pp. 482 seqq. 

2 This letter, undated and headed ‘ The New East India Board ’, is to be found in 
Chatham Papers, Public Record Office, London, vol. 355. Atkinson refers to this 
letter in the opening paragraph of his letter of 22 July 1784. It was certainly written 
after the 1784 April election of directors. I estimate that it was written in June 
because in that month a draft of Pitt’s second East India Bill was circulated for criticism 
among various persons in Pitt’s confidence, including Atkinson. See Chatham Papers, 
vol. 355. 

8 Journal of Modern History, loc. cit. For an account of Baring’s career see the 
D.N.B. He entered the direction in 1779, and remained a member until his death in 
October 1810. He became deputy chairman in 1791 and chairman in the following year. 
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September 1782 in his capacity as London agent for Paul Benfield, 
the most notorious and influential creditor of the nawab of the 
Carnatic, Atkinson had also maintained contact with James 
Macpherson, the nawab’s agent in England, and through him 
with the Arcot interest.1 Both Atkinson and Macpherson were 
seeking to induce the Company on the one hand to cancel the 
assignment of the Carnatic revenues, achieved in 1781 by 
Macartney, the governor of Madras, and on the other to order 
the full settlement of the nawab’s private debts without a previous 
investigation of their validity.2. Therefore both, who in Novem- 
ber 1783 were supporting the Fox-North coalition, took umbrage 
at the clause in Fox’s India Bills decreeing an investigation of 
the justice of the Carnatic debts, and both at once deserted the 
coalition. In December 1783 Atkinson gave assistance to John 
Robinson and Charles Jenkinson, who were acting on behalf of 
George III and Pitt, in canvassing the Lords against the India 
Bills,? and in the struggle against the coalition he joined forces 
with Laurence Sulivan “—‘the uncrowned king of Leadenhall ’ 
—whose immediate aims were similar to his own. 

Although by this time an old man of over seventy, Sulivan 
was as vigorous and cunning as he had ever been, and his position 
as leader of the powerful ‘ Indian ’ interest at the India House 
was unchallenged. Sulivan was concerned to support the policy 
of the governor-general, Warren Hastings, to whom he was 
greatly indebted,® particularly to overthrow Hastings’s greatest 
enemies, the Foxites, and to uphold his annulment of Macartney’s 
Carnatic assignment. With Sulivan’s assistance, Atkinson and 
two other Pittites, George Johnstone and John Woodhouse, were 
elected on 14 January 1784 to vacancies in the direction— 
Atkinson avowedly as ‘the friend and confidante of Dundas ’ ® 
—and at the following April election of directors, the joint efforts 


1 Home Miscellaneous, India Office, vol. 290, fo. 1, 3 September 1782, Macpherson 
to Atkinson ; Parliamentary History, vol. 24, col. 301; Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs, 
i. 264. 

2 Court minutes, vol. 93, fo. 412, 23 September 1784; Home Miscellaneous, vol. 
290, fo. 97, 13 October 1784, Macpherson to Dundas. 

3 See my article ‘ The East India Company Interest and the English Government, 
1783-4’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 4th Series, xx. 90 seqq. 

* Born in Ireland on 24 April 1713, Sulivan became a factor in the Company’s 
Bombay service in February 1740, and later a member of council. He returned to 
England in July 1753, and became a director in 1755. He repeatedly occupied one 
or other of the ‘ chairs’ and soon established himself as the leading director and the 
greatest opponent of Clive. He died in February 1786 at the age of 72. He was 
M.P. for Taunton, March 1762-8, and for Ashburton, 1768-74; Court minutes, 
vol. 59, fo. 220, 13 February 1740; ef. Parl. Hist. Ist Series, vol. 7, col. 417; A. M. 
Davies, Clive of Plassey, p. 287. 

5 Sulivan owed Hastings at this time £7000. Hastings had recently shown great 
favour to Sulivan’s relatives in India. Add. MSS. 29170, fo. 122, July 1786, 
8. Sulivan to John Scott. 

6 Ibid. 29168, fo. 207, 16 March 1785, Scott to Hastings. 
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of Atkinson and Sulivan defeated the six nominated Foxites 
and returned six Pittites, two of them supporters of Atkinson 
and three friends of Sulivan.! 

After this election (that is, at the time when Atkinson’s letter 
below was written) the ‘ Indian ’ interest under Sulivan numbered 
eight directors, and he could rely on the support of three others ; 
the strength of the ‘city’ interest, which supported Atkinson 
and the ministry, was only five directors,? so that without the 
co-operation of Sulivan, Pitt and Dundas could not be sure of 
carrying their India policy through the court. 

At the ensuing and important election of the chairmen of the 
court, Sulivan’s name was proposed. Atkinson and Baring 
personally would have supported him for the chairmanship, 
but Pitt and Dundas, who cannot have wished to put Sulivan 
and the ‘ Indian’ (or Hastings) interest in control of the Com- 
pany’s home government whilst Hastings himself remained in 
charge of Bengal, refused their sanction pointblank.? In con- 
sequence, Atkinson, Baring, and the ministerial directors gave 
their support to the retiring chairmen, Nathaniel Smith and 
William Devaynes, who were re-elected after Sulivan’s candi- 
dature had been defeated by one vote. Deeply mortified by the 
hostility of Pitt and the desertion of Atkinson, Sulivan thence- 
forth set himself to thwart the ministry’s East India policy. 

In the following months Atkinson occupied himself in con- 
solidating ministerial and his own influence at the India House, 
in trying to secure the indiscriminate payment of the private 
debts of the nawab of the Carnatic,5 and, as Robinson’s political 


1 Atkinson’s friends were Baring and Boehm ; Sulivan’s were Lemesurier, Motteux, 
and Inglis. For further details, see my book, The East India Company, 1784-1834, 
pp. 28-9. 

2 The ‘ Indian’ interest consisted of Sulivan, Motteux, S. Smith, J. Smith, T. 
Parry, Inglis, Bensley, Johnstone; the ‘city’ interest included Atkinson, Baring, 
Mills, Michie, Boehm. Lemesurier, Hunter, and Woodhouse, although not ‘ Indians ’, 
generally supported Sulivan. Lushington, a shipping member, was ready to support 
Atkinson. Devaynes (City), N. Smith (shipping), Hall (shipping), Sparkes, Tatem, 
and Boddam had not pledged themselves to support any one party. See Journal of 
Modern History, loc. cit. 

3 On 22 July 1784, Atkinson positively stated that ‘ the circumstances would not 
admit of Mr. Pitt’s avowing to Sulivan the negative that had been put,’ but on 31 
January 1785, he wrote that Pitt’s objection to Sulivan had been ‘ wholly done away 
by the alteration of times’ (Journal of Modern History, loc. cit.). 

In the intervening period Pitt and Dundas had decided to replace Hastings in 
Bengal by Macartney, which presumably rendered them more inclined to act in a 
conciliatory manner towards Sulivan and the ‘ Indian’ interest in London. 

4See The East India Company, 1784-1834, loc. cit. 

5 Sulivan and Atkinson openly and finally split on this issue. The court of directors, 
under the influence of Sulivan and of the chairman, Smith, an inveterate opponent of 
the Arcot interest, insisted on an investigation of the majority of the debts, but in 
October 1784, the board of control ordered the payment of all the debts without 
investigation, thus fully meeting the wishes of Atkinson, Benfield, Macpherson, and 
others of the Arcot interest. Ibid. 
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memoranda reveal, in helping to organize Pitt’s majority at the 
general election of April 1784. As a ministerial candidate, 
having narrowly failed to gain election in London, he was himself 
returned in June 1784 for New Romney. 

Atkinson was undoubtedly a clever man and a born intriguer. 
His advice on financial matters was frequently sought by Pitt," 
and, in so far as India affairs were concerned, he became to 
Henry Dundas what Robinson had been to North—aministerial 
wire-puller at the India House and prospective manager of the 
direction. However, suffering severely as he did from con- 
sumption—which perhaps explains his periods of intense activity 
—he died suddenly in May 1785, before Dundas’s and his own 
schemes could come to fruition.” 


C. H. Puiries. 


R. Atkinson to H. Dundas. (June ?) 1784. 


‘Tue New East Inp1a Board’ 


The power to be given by the Act to the new Board, not being of an 
active but a controlling nature, all measures must still originate and the 
detail of business be executed in the Court of Directors.? The Board of 
Control may no doubt, whilst they continue more diligent than the 
Directors, spur them on by advice and the fear of complaint in Parliament ; 
but the public official duty of the Board will extend only to seeing that 
the Directors do no wrong, the few political cases excepted in which the 
active power will be vested in the Crown, and which bear but a very small 
proportion to the general administration of the Company’s affairs. The 
chief dependence will still rest upon the Court of Directors, and the 
controlling power will neither be found productive of the salutary effects 
promised from it to the public nor of honour or satisfaction to those who 
establish or exercise it, unless the power of the Company is at the same 
time vested in hands that will vigorously, confidentially, and ably co- 
operate. : 

The acquisition of dominion in India completely changed the nature 
of a Director’s duties, and the greatest evils have arisen from leaving 
them to be executed by the Court as before constituted. Experience has 
proved what indeed was obvious enough from principle, that a consistent 
system, or an efficient exercise of supreme authority over distant delegated 


1 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vols. 355, 360. 

2 Add. MSS. 29168, fo. 79, 18 February 1785, Scott to Hastings; Court minutes, 
vol. 94, fo. 192, 29 June 1785. 

3 The new board of control was to superintend, direct, and control all acts relating 
to the civil and military government and revenues of the British possessions in the 
East Indies, but the origination of all except secret orders was to rest with the court 
of directors. 24 George III, c. 25, s. 1-16. 

4 Atkinson here estimates the position accurately, but Dundas’s interpretation of 
‘secret’ business was so wide that before long the board and the secret committee 
absorbed the conduct of all important political and financial business. See The Hast 
India Company, 1784-1834, loc. cit. 
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powers, are not to be expected from a fluctuating body.! The transient 
power of the reformer will ever be productive of evasion and disobedience 
abroad, and the knowledge that, besides exciting personal enmity, such 
must be the fate of all attempts at radical reform, will as constantly be 
productive of languor and inefficiency at home. Elevated minds will 
not submit to frequent, humiliating solicitations for the renewal of a trust 
which they are incapable of abusing, but easily give up the field to other 
competitors whose anxious perseverance in a perpetual canvass for interest 
among the Proprietors, raises the value of their votes in their own estima- 
tion and leads to the most improper exercises of patronage, overburthening 
all the establishments with the immediate connections of those to whom 
the Directors, who ought to control those establishments, are periodically 
sent cap in hand for re-election.2, Combinations among the Directors for 
mutual aid in their elections naturally follow, and engagements to support 
particular men’s pretensions to the Chairs are continually exacted from 
the candidates, without entering into all which intrigue no man can get 
forward in the Direction. 

The executive business of the Company is done by twelve several 
Committees,? each consisting of nine Directors besides the Chairman and 
Deputy who are of all Committees. From each Committee the business 
is brought in a digested state before the Court for approbation, where it 
may no doubt be controlled; but it is obviously controlling the acts of 
those in power which can seldom or never be done without giving great 
personal offence, nor carried by a majority in the Court unless upon great 
and striking occasions. To be right done, the business must in the first 
instance be right brought forward ; but instead of any attention being paid 
to the placing men in Committees according to their several abilities, 
they are filled according to strict seniority in the Direction; and the 
Committee of Correspondence, in which all measures respecting affairs 
abroad originate, being deemed superior to all the rest, has been generally 
filled with men grown old in every job they ought to correct, and no degree 
of imbecility excludes from it.4 Thus it takes at least a dozen years for 


1In practice, as Atkinson points out later, the court membership did not fluctuate 
greatly, the thirty directors (including the six out by rotation) being virtually elected 
for life. Of the directors in 1822, for example, ten had been in office over ten years, 
six over twenty years, two over thirty years. I know of only one case between 1784 
and 1834, that of William Devaynes in 1807, of a director being excluded from the 
direction ; cf. below, p. 445, n. 5. 

2 In their day Charles Grant, elected in May 1794, David Scott, elected in Decem- 
ber 1788, and Tucker, elected in 1826, were considered to be men of elevated minds. 
All three served for long periods. 

3 Atkinson excludes the highly important secret committee, which had originated 
in 1683 and had a continuous existence from 1741. See my article, ‘The Secret 
Committee of the East India Company ’, Bulletin, School of Oriental Studies, University 
of London, 1940. In 1785, as a result of pressure from Dundas and Sulivan, the India 
House committee system was simplified by grouping the existing twelve committees 
into three classes: Correspondence, Shipping, Warehouses ; the nine senior directors 
serving on the first class, the six next in seniority on the second class, and the seven 
junior directors on the third class. Seniority was reckoned from the time of first 
election as director. The chairmen sat on all committees. Home Misc. vol. 67, 
fo. 69. April 1785. For an account of the committee system as established in 1785 
see Auber’s Constitution of the East India Company, pp. 182 seqq. 

* Atkinson exaggerates here, but there is on record the amusing case of John 
Bebb, who first entered the direction in December 1804. In 1829 the committee of 
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a Director to reach a situation in which he can be actively useful or urge 
forward the great affairs of the Company, extraordinary emergencies 
excepted, when those who have slept over them till some great danger 
arises, will be contented for a short time to let anyone take the lead that 
will assume it till the danger is past, and this is the true reason why so 
few men of any consideration have been candidates for the Direction, 
and why fewer still have continued in it upon any footing but an ad- 
herence to former rules and practices; for the re-election of men of 
another stamp are always sure to be opposed by the intrigues of their 
brethren, as well as by the connections of those persons who either are 
or are likely to fall within their coercion. 

To effect any substantial reform, it is absolutely necessary to break 
up all their system of intrigue and dependence, which the present crisis 
affords a fair and unexceptionable opportunity of doing, for a sufficient 
duration to set the Company fairly on its legs :—its continuance must 
afterwards depend on future events and future counsels. 

The necessity of a permanent Direction has been so much insisted upon 
by all parties that none can with any plausibility oppose it. The Board 
of Control is considered as an experiment for the number of years the 
grant of exclusive trade has to run. Let the Direction be made co- 
extensive therewith. To do this without imputation of violence to the 
Proprietors’ right of choice perhaps some one of the following modes must 
be adopted. 

First—to send the Directors to a new election for the term prescribed ; 
and in this case the number of Directors might be reduced, which would 
be very desirable. But to this mode an objection arises from the strong 
opposition that would be made at the election and the fear of getting in 
people less manageable than many of those who are in; and a body so 
elected that should thwart the plans of Government would be a very 
powerful instrument in the hands of Opposition. 

Secondly—to nominate by Parliament either twenty-four, or some 
smaller number out of those who are or have been elected Directors by the 
Proprietors within some limited time past, to be Directors for the term 
required, 

Thirdly—to take the present Court as they are and prolong their office 
for the term proposed, leaving the power of dismission, of control, and of 
election to fill vacancies, in the General Court as at present. This seems 
the least exceptionable and (coupled with the nomination of the Chair- 
man) will answer the end proposed, and can never be considered as 
packing a Direction seeing that they were every one chosen by the 
Proprietors before the measure was adopted.? 


correspondence decreed that he should resign because he had lost both sight and 
hearing. Bebb indignantly but fruitlessly opposed this decision because he ‘ hoped 
to be restored to useful vision, and his hearing is liable to variation, being sometimes 
worse sometimes better’. Minutes of the secret court of directors, India Office, 
4 February 1829. 

1 Until 1793. 

2 Atkinson’s proposal if adopted would have left the direction in the control of 
Sulivan and the ‘ Indian’ interest, although Atkinson, through the Crown nomination 
of the chairman, hoped to checkmate Sulivan. Journal of Modern History, loc. cit. 
The direction, Atkinson assumed, would be predominantly Pittite because seventeen 
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It is the province of the Chairman to bring forward all business in 
the Court for reference to the proper Committees, and in every stage of 
department to bring forward whatever he pleases and when he pleases, 
and for any other Director to bring forward anything material without 
his concurrence is deemed an hostility. It therefore depends entirely 
upon him to force the Court and the Committees to decide; and if they 
decide wrong the Board of Control gets cognisance of the matter and the 
machine goes on. But if the Chairman is disinclined to Government, 
or unequal to the situation, it will never be in the power of the Board 
of Control to give vigour to his administration, nor for individuals in the 
Direction by motion in Court to urge on the timely despatch or thorough 
investigation of business in general, although they may do it in some 
particular instances. For this reason it ever has been my decided opinion 
that no other alterations will promote the welfare of the Company in 
anything near so great a degree as vesting the annual nomination of a 
Chairman inthe Crown. Annually nominated, he can acquire no dangerous 
power; nominated, he will be independent of the intrigue of the other 
Directors, and that intrigue, having no longer their own elections or the 
Chair for its object, will in a few months decay, and a Chairman of ability 
may by discreet proceeding in a short time get his Committees modelled 
in any way he pleases, and in the meantime he and his deputy are Chairmen 
of them all if they choose to attend them. 

But it may be said, if you can by management generally get proper 
people into the Chairs, it will be a less invidious way of carrying your 
point. I answer, that it can never be done without giving each Director 
claims upon Government and upon the Chairman for their voice in the 
annual election, which they will not fail to avail themselves of. Nothing 
is so dangerous as the interference of Government with individual Directors 
to carry important points. It leads them to be refractory on all points 
in order to oblige Government to solicit them and give them reciprocal 
claims, as happened continually in Lord North’s time. When the pro- 
position to nominate the Chairman, which I originally suggested to Mr. 
Pitt, was laid aside, the next expedient was to take up Mr. Sulivan as a 
man of sense and experience and by aiding him with the exertions of new 
men to urge him on to a vigorous administration of affairs. Whether the 
ostensible credit of standing at the head of reform would or would not have 
carried him through the business may admit of some doubt,? but the 


directors had already declared their intention of supporting Pitt rather than Fox, 
whereas only six were prepared to assist Fox. The other director, Manship, was 
independent. The names were: for Pitt—N. Smith, Devaynes, Bensley, Boddam, 
Hunter, Mills, Parry, S. Smith, Sulivan, Woodhouse, Johnstone, Atkinson, Baring, 
Boehm, Lemesurier, Motteux, Inglis; for Fox—Michie, Lushington, Hall, Sparkes, 
J. Smith, Tatem. Pitt could hardly take any one of the three steps advocated by 
Atkinson without incurring the accusation that he was attempting to absorb the 
company’s patronage; the more so because Pitt had avowed that it was his object 
‘to give to the Crown the power of guiding the politics of India, with as little means 
of corrupt influence as possible ’ (Parl. Hist. vol. 24, col. 408). 

1This policy was adopted by Dundas throughout the period he dominated the 
board, 1784-1801. He experienced varying success and involved himself in unending 
trouble. See The East India Company, 1784-1834, loc. cit. 

* Sulivan himself vainly tried in 1785 to carry a reform of the India House com- 
mittee and patronage systems. Court minutes, vol. 93, fo. 1063, 23 March 1785. 
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absolute negative put upon him to Mr. Baring and me, whilst it was un- 
accompanied by an official avowal,' has put an end to the hopes of making 
him the instrument of reform, whilst it has enfeebled owr power and united 
his adherents who are the only connected body of people in the Direction. 
This negative, given after we had gone great lengths with him upon a 
system of union against the friends of Mr. Fox’s Bill, entirely frustrated 
the chance of managing the Court properly under its present constitution. 
Without the concurrence of the present Chair and Deputy? it is im- 
possible to keep Sulivan out, so many of the Directors are pledged to vote 
for him, and the present Chairman and Deputy do not conceive themselves 
unfit for their situations. The subject is too important, however, for the 
truth to be complimented away. I think very well of the Chairman’s 
integrity * and believe he means to do what is right, but there is a perfect 
certainty of his misconceiving every subject when first offered to his under- 
standing. He is incapable of previous communication with anybody, 
consequently under his management the business must be one continued 
scene of rectifying or inspiriting what he brings forward wrong or in- 
efficaciously and he is never convinced till he sees the Court nearly unan- 
imous against him. His mind is also subject to very strong prejudices, 
especially on all the interests which were involved in Lord Pigot’s business,* 
and his talents by much too slow and languid to animate so vast a machine. 

The Deputy ° is far less qualified than the Chairman to direct the 
Company’s affairs, but perfectly tractable in the line of his own interest, 
and indifferent to power farther than it tends to promote that end. This 
gives the means of reconciling him to anything that is thought worth while 
to reconcile him to. The Chairman must, according to the common 
practice, give up the Chair next April, consequently the new regulation 
will be in no way hostile to him, nor can the Proprietors have any objection 
to it, as it does not at all affect their power. 

Every reason which originally led to wish for foreign employment for 
Governor Johnstone ® subsists, and is strengthened by his attachment to 


1 See above, p. 440 and footnote. 

2 With Dundas’s assistance the ‘ present Chair and Deputy’, Nathaniel Smith 
and William Devaynes, were re-elected to the chairs in April 1785. 

3 Nathaniel Smith had served as second mate on the East Indiaman Clinton in 
1756. He was appointed commander in March 1759 and remained in service until 
1771. Three years later he entered the direction, remaining a member until his death 
in May 1794. He was chairman from November 1783 to April 1784, and in 1784 
and 1788; and deputy chairman in 1783, 1785, and 1787. He was M.P for Rochester 
from 1784 to May 1794. Marine Records, India Office, vol. 651; Court minutes, 
vol. 103, fo. 200, 30 May 1794. 

4In 1776 Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras, in attempting to repress malpractices, 
came into dispute with his council over the claims of Paul Benfield on the Tanjore 
revenues. The council finally arrested Pigot, who later died in prison. See Cambridge 
History of India, v. 280. 

5 William Devaynes, a prominent city merchant and banker, had considerable 
interests in the British East Indian and African trade. He entered the direction in 
1770 and remained a member until the exceptional election of April 1807. On this 
occasion no house list was issued and Devaynes was defeated. He served as chairman 
in 1780, 1785, 1789, 1793, 1794, and as deputy in 1777, 1779, from November 1783 to 
April 1784, in 1784 and 1790. He was M.P. for Barnstaple, 1784-96 and 1802-6, 
and for Winchelsea, 1796-1802. Parliamentary Portraits, 1795, i. 33. 

6 For an account of his career see D.N.B. He had entered the direction at the same 
time as Atkinson in January 1784. He died in May 1787. 
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Mr. Sulivan, who can no longer be thought of to take the lead, and will 
therefore be hostile until he shall see that it will answer no purpose. 
Query—whether Governor Johnstone is at present very well satisfied 
about one of the Scotch elections, and whether there may not be trouble 
if his pretensions are not soon attended to.1 


1 Johnstone himself was returned for Ilchester in February 1785. He resigned 
in February 1787. 





Reviews of Books 


The Place-names of Hertfordshire. By J. E. B. Gover, ALLEN Mawer, 
and F. M. Stenron. English Place-name Society. Vol. xv. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1938.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE is a small county with no natural frontiers and no 
coherence as a geographical or historical unit. In Roman times it doubt- 
less contained the lands attributed to the municipium of Verulamium, 
but most of the districts subsequently included in it were settled late and 
scantily by the Anglo-Saxons: they were a borderland for piecemeal 
encroachment from the east by Essex, from the north by the Middle 
Anglian communities of the Cambridge and Bedford areas, and from the 
west by the Cilternsaetan. To the south the most artificial of all its later 
frontiers was of course no bar to the northward spread of that elusive 
folk the Middle Saxons, but their failure to digest the decaying body of 
Roman London may have contributed to their very early absorption into 
the kingdom of Essex. Nor did the unification of the southern midlands 
in the eighth century by Mercia bring permanent consolidation to Hert- 
fordshire, for it was again torn apart by the Danish wars and so remained 
until the Wessex kings of the tenth century, their efforts in part confused 
by the territorial ambitions of St. Alban’s abbey, formed an administrative 
unit, based on Edward the Elder’s twin burhs at Hertford, out of what 
was little more than the trimmings of its more compact neighbours. 
Hertfordshire is not in fact mentioned by name until the eleventh century. 

Such an artificial region might not seem likely to contribute much of 
historical interest from its place-names. But they do serve to illustrate 
in a number of ways the difficulties in the use of place-name evidence for 
the formative centuries of English history. Take the problem of Celtic 
names for example. It is clear from the absence of early Anglo-Saxon 
names and of archaeological remains of the early pagan period that 
Hertfordshire was not an area of primary Anglo-Saxon settlement at all, 
and we might therefore expect a noticeable number of British names to 
have survived, especially as the wooded character of much of the county 
made it an obvious refuge for the congregation of people displaced by 
Saxon intrusion round its borders. Yet there is hardly a trace of 
demonstrably Celtic elements among its names, apart from the usual 
small group of river and hill names such as Beane, Colne, Lea, Mimram, and 
Chiltern. This cannot be explained by a dearth of British population. 
Quite apart from the probable influx of refugees Hertfordshire had been 
the focus of the strongest of the Belgic tribes, the Catuvellauni, and the 
evidence of their settlements comes from many sites besides the well- 
known centres of Welwyn, Wheathampstead, and Verulam. As already 
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mentioned, the last named became one of the three greatest cities of 
Roman Britain, and there is no dearth of evidence for villas and village 
life in Roman times. It is true that the early form of the river-name 
Beane, Bene ficcan, gives a remarkable hint of the persistence of Celtic 
speech in Hertfordshire into the sixth or seventh century, but apart from 
this one word, the only traces of those who may have used such speech 
come from the rare Weala names, Wallsworth and Walden, attached to 
two or three spots by the Saxon immigrants. The later names for 
Verulamium hint at an intriguing and unusual history for the Roman 
site; for the regular form Verlamacaestir was already in Bede’s day only 
an alternative to a name Waeclingacaestir,: derived from a Saxon folk which 
must have used the ruins for a while as the focus of their settlements along 
the Roman road. But their tenure must have been brief, for although 
Bede had apparently up-to-date information about its condition,? the 
place was deserted and difficult to find when Offa searched for the site 
of St. Alban’s martyrdom towards the end of the eighth century. None 
the less these obscure Waeclingas by a strange chance achieved immortality 
by leaving their name to the Watling Street, a word attached later to 
many parts of the Roman trunk road all the way from the Channel ports 
to North Wales. Such are the caprices of place-name survival. 

Another puzzle of the same kind lies in the name of Dacorum Hundred, 
the Hundred of the Danes, in the extreme west of the county. It is in 
any case odd that the only hundred in England specifically named after 
the Danes should lie in west Hertfordshire on the wrong side of the frontier 
between Wessex and the Danelaw laid down in the course of Alfred’s wars : 
it is odder still to find that it contains no single Scandinavian place-name 
other than Tring, which may perpetuate a memory of a tripartite division 
like that of the Ridings of Yorkshire and the Parts of Lincolnshire. The 
editors of this volume explain the anomaly by the suggestion that a 
Danish aristocracy had at one time determined the custom of the local 
courts, without there being any noticeable settlement of a Danish popula- 
tion. Perhaps this was so, but one could hardly find a clearer example 
of the danger of taking place-names at their face-value. 

The present volume is on the lines already set by previous ones, and its 
plan and arrangement call for no special comment. With each successive 
county survey the editors extend their net wider to include a more com- 
plete study of the minor names and field-names, and a heavily wooded 
county such as Hertfordshire, with its history of piecemeal development 
giving rise to numerous hamlets, provides ample material for this side 
of their activities. It is in keeping with the county’s history to find that 
its few toponymic idiosyncrasies are mostly late; for example, the use 
of burh or bury as a manorial suffix, a practice of which Hertfordshire 
is the focus, seems to be mainly a post-conquest fashion. The con- 
tinuity of agricultural organization is strikingly illustrated in the great 
number of present-day farm-names which derive from tenants of the 


1 Saxon folk- or personal-names attached to Roman walled sites are rare in this 
country. Other examples are Cnobheresburg for the Saxon shore fort at Burgh Castle, 
Norfolk: the unidentified Tiouulfingacaestir of Bede, Hist. Eccles. ii. 16, and the 
unidentified T'unnacaestir, ibid. iv. 22. 

2 Hist. Eccles, i. 7. ‘In quo... loco usque ad hance diem curatio infirmorum, 
et frequentium operatio virtutum celebrari non desinit.’ 
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thirteenth or fourteenth centuries: examples like Baas Hill in Brox- 
bourne from the family of Henry of Bath (1257) (p. 219), or Puddlephats 
Farm in Flamstead which housed John Podyfat in 1255 (p. 33), can be 
found in almost every parish. There is the usual crop of oddities : ‘ Barley 
beans’ in Kimpton from the family of William Perleben (‘ speak well ’) 
(p. 313); ‘ Blooming Tilts’ and ‘ Legs and Stockings Wood’ in Welwyn 
(p. 145), on which some more information would be welcome ; the numerous 
‘Pancake’ names (pp. 67, 80, 93, 117, 141), though not apparently of great 
antiquity, seem to require a better explanation than ‘ presumably so 
called from its shape’ (p. 80); while Baldock, the crusaders’ word for 
Baghdad, is an extraordinary case of a commemorative transfer, which 
we owe to the caprice of the Knights Templars. It should be noticed on 
p. xv that Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler’s views on the Grim’s Ditches north and 
west of London, have been subjected to criticism and are not generally 
accepted ;? Thames on p. xiii, line 8, should be Thame, and something has 
gone wrong with the Index, s.v. Kimpton’s Wood and Kington Mill. The 
volume amply maintains the high standard of this excellent series. 
J. N. L. Myres. 


La société féodale. By Marc Briocu. Two volumes. (In the series 
‘L’Evolution de l’humanité,’ ed. Henri Berr.) (Paris: Editions 
Albin Michel, 1939, 1940.) 


Proressor Marc Bloch, in his book, Les caractéres originaux de Vhistoire 
rurale frangaise (1931), which is likely to be a classic, set himself a high 
standard. His last work runs it very close. If it lacks something of the 
charm and unity of the earlier work, it possesses the same high qualities 
of sane judgement and felicity of treatment, the more striking in their 
effect because they illuminate a well-worn subject which familiarity has 
not divested of great difficulty. Recent work upon feudal society, from 
M. Calmette’s little book to the big treatise of Professor Mitteis, has main- 
tained and, in the survey of Mitteis, has strengthened the fine tradition of 
earlier scholarship. Professor Bloch, with his peculiar gift of lucid ex- 
position combined with a learning which his own insight turns into some- 
thing fresh and original, has turned a theme into a picture, alive and also 
convincing. At last we have a book which we can study for ourselves and 
recommend to others, not only as the best short account of feudal society 
available in print, but also as so satisfying that we need not trouble our- 
selves to hope for a better. We may disagree here and there, or wish that 
the book had been more perfectly balanced and its air of exhilarating 
competence more steadily maintained, but none the less the verdict stands. 

The qualities to which Professor Bloch owes his success are quite easy 
to state. He stands up to his subject yet never forgets his purpose nor 
the readers for whom he writes. He is concrete, avoids mystification, is 
never at the mercy of system, and when he is sure of his ground, but not 
otherwise, gives his historical imagination free play. He is quite inde- 
pendent of the fictitious categories which have played havoc with so much 


1 Journal of Roman Studies, xxvi. (1936), p. 87. 
VOL. LV.—NO. CCXIX. 
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learned speculation about feudalism. He does not consider it necessary, 
because in course of time feudal society gave expression to codes of law, 
to be always using technical terms and to revel in juristic abstractions. 
He loves to trace the changes in the meaning of words, to show how each 
meaning connotes a particular phase of society, and to explain how the 
relationship or the institution which a term describes outgrew its usefulness 
or altered its character; how, for example, ‘ dubbing to knighthood ’ in 
France for some time implied a recognition of nobility and then lost any 
necessary share in the transmission of it. ‘ La tradition juridique avait 
finalement baissé pavillon devant les réalités’ (ii. 98) is a characteristic 
phrase to describe the end of a process to which he frequently has to direct 
attention. And again, ‘la jurisprudence exprimait moins une connais- 
sance que des besoins. Parce qu’il ne disposait, dans son effort pour imiter 
le passé, que de miroirs infidéles, le premier Age féodal changea trés vite 
et trés profondément, en croyant durer’ (i. 181). 

The bold outlines of feudal development and the nature of particular 
institutions are familiar. Professor Bloch has already sketched them in a 
brief article on European Feudalism, which he contributed in 1931 to the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. This new book of his is novel in method 
and treatment, in its persistent realism and apt use of texts, not in subject- 
matter. The first section, on the last invasions, and the concluding section, 
on government, enclose the core of his study. The transition from a first 
to a second period in the history of feudalism can be observed in the middle 
of the eleventh century. The change was due to increased facility in com- 
munications, the greater use of money as a means of exchange, and in 
consequence the emergence of salaried classes in the community which 
composed society. The movement loosened the texture of feudal relations 
and hastened changes within it. Before the relations between man and 
man can profitably be studied (i. 191 ff.) it is necessary to examine the 
nature and results of the last great shock to medieval society, the invasions 
of Saracens, Northmen and Magyars (i. 9-94), and then to survey the con- 
ditions of life and the mental atmosphere of this early society (i. 95-190). 
Ways of thinking, the media of expression, the sense or lack of sense of the 
past, the bases of law, help us to realize what the society, which gradually 
arranged itself in feudal forms, was like. When we know something about 
these things, we are in a position to understand how the blood-tie or ‘ soli- 
darity of the family ’, including the vendetta, and the submission in a vassal 
relation of man to man developed as they actually did. And, it should be 
noted, Professor Bloch makes clear that these primitive forms of social 
relationship are not to be regarded as introductory to, but as part of, the 
later complex. Systematic considerations are means to an end in his 
method, not ends in themselves, so that each relationship is seen as a part 
of a long drawn-out theme, not as a separate subject to be discussed and 
dismissed. From the family or lineage we pass to vassalage, a personal 
relationship generalized by Charles the Great and his successors in the 
interests of public order, and then to the extension of personal ties to those 
based on land. The terminology at first was fluid, ‘ comme il va presque 
de soi pour des institutions en marge de la légalité’ (i. 253), deriving from 
the later Roman empire and Germanic speech. The growth in precision of 
the terms precaria (originally precarium), beneficium and feodum, and the 
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way in which the word ‘benefice’ gave way to the word ‘fief’, reflect 
admirably the movements of life and thought. Professor Bloch quotes a 
gloss in a Hainault charter of 1087: ‘ Beneficium, popularly called a fief’ 
(i. 256), and he corrects a common view that the word and relation of fief 
as ‘ tenure-salaire’’ spread outwards to humble circles of society, whereas 
in fact the reverse was the process. Like vassalage and other juridical 
forms of the feudal period, the fief, ‘& l’origine de portée trés générale ’, 
gradually became a class institution, when, as a fourteenth-century gloss on 
the Sachsenspiegel puts it, ‘ the fief is the pay of a knight’ (i. 259, 260). 
In this connexion, we should remember that the distinction between the 
followers in a lord’s household and those settled elsewhere (casati)—a very 
old distinction—did not cease to exist ; the latter never displaced the former 
entirely, and when money circulated more freely, money wages as well as 
lands relieved the strain in the household. 

The rest of the book might be summarized in a similar way; but here 
the discussion is easier, and we must not collect indefinitely apt quotations 
and felicitous comments. The variations in practice, and in law, which 
gave local peculiarity to feudal development are brought out clearly and 
skilfully. English students will not feel very happy about some of Professor 
Bloch’s attempts to define English peculiarities. He seems to me to exag- 
gerate the extent of the lord’s control over his lands and men when he 
suggests that in their determination to be masters in their own house the 
English kings gave their vassals a freer hand over their serfs than was 
the case elsewhere ; and he dismisses the freemen far too cursorily. Recent 
investigation tends in an opposite direction. Similarly, the statements 
that, in the later middle ages, no freemen were in frankpledge and that only 
the servile dependants of lordships were, require some modification (i. 416). 
Yet, even when one feels that Professor Bloch goes astray, he gives his 
readers reason to think. English feudalism does not look quite the same 
to us, in the spacious setting which he gives it, as it did before. 


F. M. Powicke. 


Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
Annum 1786. Edidit D. JoserHus-M. Canivez. Tom. ii, 1221-61; 
tom. iii, 1262-1400; tom. iv, 1401-56; tom. v, 1457-90; tom. 
vi, 1491-1542. Bibliotheque de la Revue Ecclésiastique, fasc. 10-14. 
(Louvain : 1934-1938.) 


Tuts valuable collection of documents brings the history of the Order 
of Citeaux, as exhibited in its official records, down to the period of the 
Reformation and to the eve of an epoch marked by its gradual dis- 
integration under the influence of the growth of new observances. In 
the first half of the thirteenth century, in spite of the evidence of local 
disorders which constantly occupied the attention of the general chapter, 
houses were still founded in considerable numbers. The lineage of La 
Ferté and Pontigny had ceased to be productive early in the century, 
but offshoots of Citeaux, Clairvaux, and Morimond and their families still 
made their appearance at frequent intervals. The houses of the Order, 
just short of 350, which existed in 1153, the year of St. Bernard’s death, 
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had grown a century later to 650. While Clement IV in 1265 recognized 
the danger of the ceaseless and insidious attacks of the old enemy upon 
this peculiar people of the Lord, he could still apply to them the image 
of a fountain in a garden whose channels watered the religious life of the 
Church at large, gushing forth with exemplary benefit to the other Orders. 

The bull of Clement IV Parvus fons, founded upon the Carta Caritatis 
of 1119, provided detailed directions for the procedure to be followed in 
elections of abbots and for the conduct of general chapters and monastic 
visitations. This which, with letters of subsequent popes bearing upon 
the constitution of the Order, has its place in Nomasticon Cisterciense, 
was no doubt strongly influenced by the cardinal-legate Guy, formerly 
himself abbot of Citeaux, whose decree upon the number and method 
of appointment of the definitores at the general chapter supplemented 
the papal pronouncement on this point. Similarly, the bull of Benedict 
XII, Sicut stella fulgens, with its constitutions for the reform of the Order 
and the special emphasis which it lays upon the maintenance of Cistercian 
colleges at the universities, proceeded from a Cistercian pope who had 
been abbot of Bolbone in the county of Foix. But neither of these 
mandates appeared at a fortunate period for the health of the religious 
life, and the record of the years from 1262 to 1400 covered by the third 
volume of this work is one of decline accompanied by outer disturbances, 
the influence of which upon the centre of the life of the Order may be 
studied in Denifle’s La Désolation des Eglises. For some forty years after 
1350 the proceedings of general chapters are brief and scanty. With 
the election of Jean de Flogny as abbot of Citeaux in 1390 some attempt 
was made at enforcing the Benedictine constitutions more strictly, and 
no lack of energy was shown by general chapters in the fifteenth century 
in face of declining allegiance and the relaxation of discipline. Frequent 
commissions for the reform of monasteries of the Order in various 
European countries were issued, and much legislative activity was shown 
by general chapters of the period which followed the end of the Great 
Schism. The difficulty of the attendance of abbots at general chapters 
increased with the growth of national feeling, but of endeavours to 
promote local reforms and to form separate congregations the only 
important example at this time was the foundation of the Castilian mon- 
astery of Mount Sion near Toledo under Martin Vargas in 1423. The 
attempt of this house to affiliate to itself a group of reformed houses was 
at first strongly resented by Citeaux: both this and the subsequent com- 
promise by which Citeaux maintained its authority appear in the acts 
of the general chapter for 1438. In the sequel the reform, while keeping 
some of its distinctive character, made no spread until a century or so 
later. , 

The fifteenth century closed with the long rule at Citeaux of Jean de 
Cirey (1476-1503), whose zeal for the purity of the Order seems to have 
been worthy of an earlier age. The contemporary abbot of Clairvaux, 
Pierre de Virey (1471-1506), endeavoured to exalt his own house at the 
expense of Citeaux, publishing a series of complaints against the heads of 
the Order, past and present, for which he apologized at the general chapter 
of 1482. His continued opposition, however, led to the remarkable bull 
of Innocent VIII by which in 1489 Clairvaux was united to Citeaux under 
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one head. This bull exists only in one copy, made at a much later date, 
from which it has been printed in this collection. It had no effect, and it 
seems probable that the abbot of Citeaux kept it by him for production 
in case of further proceedings on the part of his competitor. 

The sixth volume of the present work reveals no lack of readiness 
on the part of the annual chapters to restrain abuses, but the difficulty 
of the struggle is evident. From 1504 onwards lists of the abbots who 
met at Citeaux year by year are given at intervals. In 1515 and 1520 
these reach a maximum of 50, but in 1514 only 19 and in 1541 18 abbots 
were present, and by the second of these dates the ordinary attendance 
had shrunk seriously. Disturbed political circumstances naturally ac- 
counted for this decline. The attendance of Italian abbots had practic- 
ally ceased ; the presence of three abbots from Aragon and Navarre in 
1540 was exceptional and was demanded by special circumstances ; the 
last appearance of an English abbot was in 1518, when the abbot of Ford 
was present, having come with the abbot of Furness to a previous chapter 
in 1515. In 1517 and 1518 the abbot of Neath came from Wales, and 
in 1530 the abbots of Margam from Wales and Glenluce from Scotland. 
The backbone of the chapters was furnished by the abbots of the houses 
in Burgundy, Champagne, and Franche-Comté, and some houses from a 
longer distance were represented with fair regularity. But the number 
of abbeys held in commendam was continually on the increase, chiefly 
by bishops with sees whose revenues were small. Even in England, where 
the practice gained little ground, Thomas Skevington was bishop of Bangor 
and abbot of Beaulieu from 1509 to 1533. While, however, it was lamented 
and condemned, commendatories were occasionally alive to their duties. 
One striking instance of this was reported to the general chapter of 1482 
by the abbot of Clairvaux. Raoul de Faou, translated from the see of 
Angouléme to that of Evreux in 1479, was abbot in commendam of La 
Valence in the diocese of Poitiers, where he rebuilt the fallen vaults of 
the nave and the wall on the side of the cloister, ‘ the which very costly 
repairs none of his predecessors, even those who had been professed in the 
order, either would or could begin or attack’. This, however, is a rare 
instance. In 1437 the chapter had foreseen and attempted to provide 
against the evil of entrusting the rule of houses to persons who had no 
connexion with the order, and in 1473 an embassy, with the abbot of 
Citeaux at its head, had approached Sixtus IV on this subject with some 
success. In spite of these efforts, however, the disease spread, and the 
evidence given in the sixth volume of this work abundantly illustrates 
its ravages and justifies the editor’s remark: ‘ proh dolor! Commenda, 
vera plaga, vera monasteriorum pestis, in dies latius manat’. 

It is to the earlier volumes of the series, belonging to a period at which 
the Order was still flourishing and bearing fruit, that the reader, and 
especially the English reader, will turn most readily. Two general 
points should be noticed. The business of the nunneries attached to the 
Order came frequently before the general chapters. Although Stephen 
Harding himself had been the founder of the first Cistercian nunnery, 
there was a noteworthy reluctance during the years in which the rapid 
increase in the number of houses of the Order constituted a serious problem, 
to admit the affiliation of nunneries to it. The rejection of the request 
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of the nuns of Sempringham is a case in point. In 1228 the foundation 
of nunneries under the name or jurisdiction of the Order was forbidden : 
no objection was made to the adoption of Cistercian customs by nuns, 
but the chapter declined to receive such bodies or exercise the right of 
visitation in them. At the same time, the difficulties which had met 
endeavours to limit the number of houses of the Order prevented strict 
adherence to this resolve. In 1230, at the special request of the pope, 
a nunnery in the diocese of Treviso was incorporated, not without a 
warning to abbots on their way to the Curia that the decision made in 
1228 should be made known there. Nevertheless, houses of nuns had 
been recognized from time to time and begin about this time to play 
an important part in the annual discussions of the chapter, justifying 
the mistrust with which their admission had been regarded. The chapter 
of 1243 had to deal with a whole batch of rebellious houses. The prioress 
of Moncey in Touraine was deposed for repelling her official visitors with 
the help of arms. The abbess of Lieu-Nétre-Dame near Romorantin 
had refused to admit her visitor in spite of repeated knockings at the 
door and had put a lay guard in the cloister. Such insubordination was 
apparently in answer to statutes in which the chapter of the previous year 
had made certain regulations for the conduct of visitations and the main- 
tenance of discipline.. The abbess and nuns of Parc-aux-Dames in the 
diocese of Senlis, when informed of these by their visitors, rose up in a 
body and refused to obey, reviled and threatened the visitors, clapping 
their hands together, shut them out of the chapter-house, and, when 
the visitors had pronounced a sentence of interdict on them, sang Sext 
solemnly at the top of their voices and announced their intention of dis- 
regarding the interdict, warning the visitors to keep away for the future. 
It is interesting to notice that at this chapter the correction of the Wilt- 
shire nunnery of Tarrant was entrusted to the abbots of Boxley and 
Robertsbridge. Allusions to English nunneries, however, are few and 
far between. In 1491 the deposition of Joan, prioress of Cokehill in 
Worcestershire, and the election of Elizabeth Webbe as her successor 
are noted. Cokehill, Tarrant, and Marham in Norfolk were the three 
nunneries committed to the visitation of the abbots of Woburn and St. 
Mary Graces on the very eve of the dissolution, while the list of nine 
houses in Yorkshire, four in Lincolnshire, and one in Newcastle, com- 
mitted to the abbots of Fountains and Byland, includes a few to which 
the title of Cistercian is not elsewhere applied and which were probably 
unknown at Citeaux save by hearsay. 

It is generally acknowledged that the number of conversi, once so dis- 
tinctive a feature of the Order, decreased and disappeared in the course 
of the fourteenth century. It is possible that the suddenness of this 
disappearance, frequently attributed to the Black Death, the allusions 
to which in the statutes of the time are merely general, has been exagger- 
ated. It is certain, however, that this element in Cistercian life is seldom 
mentioned after the period at which the records of the chapters become 
more detailed, and even before the date of the pestilence it was becoming 
rare. One of the last conspicuous mentions of a conversus occurs in 1344, 
when an almoner of the pope who had entered the monastery of Valmagne 
in Languedoc as a conversus obtained leave to be buried, when his time 
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came, in a chapel in which he had endowed an altar. This suggests that 
by this time the limitations implied in the term conversus were con- 
siderably modified. A few years earlier the rule which prohibited a lay 
brother from becoming a monk was transgressed by a conversus of Chilis 
in the diocese of Senlis, who apparently made his profession as a monk 
at Citeaux and, when the imposture was discovered, was restored to his 
former rank in his old monastery. A large number of instances show 
that conversi formed a turbulent element in Cistercian houses. In 1237 
the conversi of Grandselve in Gascony encouraged an attack upon their 
abbot and some of his colleagues, in 1241 the abbot of Eberbach suffered 
serious mutilation from a conversus, and such examples may be multiplied 
from all countries, whether conversi alone were responsible for them or, 
as often happened, monks and conversi united in rebellion. Abbots on 
their way to the general chapter sometimes found a rough reception in 
the granges of the Order. A disturbance which arose in 1241 between 
the servants of four English abbots and a conversus of Vauluisant was not 
his fault, but monks and converst were concerned together in the mal- 
treatment of nine Spanish abbots at a grange of Bonneval in Dauphine 
in 1236, and, while the conversus who was master of the grange incurred 
amotion, it was a monk who threw a stone at one of the complainants. 
As in the early days of the Order, conversi were drawn from all classes. 
At the general chapter of 1311 it was clearly shown that the tendency of 
persons of gentle birth and knightly accomplishments to enter monasteries 
as converst and as such to relapse into their former habits was on the in- 
crease, and this may account as much as anything else for their practical 
elimination from the Order in the course of the next half-century. 
References to English abbeys, plentiful in the second and third volumes 
of the collection, become less common in the later, though, as has been 
already shown, they occur as late as 1533. Neither the Hundred Years’ 
War nor even the Great Schism broke the connexion between the English 
houses and Citeaux. But the causes which were promoting separatism 
in Spain and Italy were equally at work in England. The general chapter 
of 1433, owing to reports of breaches of discipline in English monasteries, 
made an order for a chapter of English abbots to meet yearly at North- 
ampton during the next five years, and in 1437 Eugenius IV gave licence 
for triennial English chapters. No English congregation, however, was 
formed, and, though occasional meetings were held at Northampton, 
these do not seem to have been to the prejudice of the authority of the 
general chapter. Quarrels occurred between monasteries, as was reported 
in 1424, when the abbot of Rievaulx complained of his despoilment by 
the abbots of Fountains and Kirkstall, acting apparently as visitors under 
commission from the abbot of Clairvaux, or in 1456, when strife arose 
between Fountains and its daughter Woburn. In 1486 abbots in session 
at Northampton reported intrusions into the headship of the abbeys of 
Kingswood and of Cymer in Wales, and the general chapter in the same 
year issued a commission of reform for England, Wales, and Ireland, 
addressed to the abbots of Stratford Langthorne, Combe, and Cleeve. 
Of the Irish abbeys at this late date we hear but little, but they had 
never been amenable to discipline, and in 1226 the need for correction 
at Mellifont, their premier house, had led in the sequel to the distribution 
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of its daughter monasteries among step-parents. The causes and per- 
petrators of the murder in 1230 of the abbot of Fermoy and a monk of 
Inislounagh are not disclosed. This may at any rate be paralleled in 
England by the murder of the abbot of Jervaulx in 1279 by one of his 
monks. Among later exhibitions of violence in English monasteries 
may be noted the attempt of an armed force, led by an apostate monk, 
to force the appointment of an abbot at Hulton in Staffordshire upon the 
abbots of Combermere and Whalley in 1344, the apparently simultaneous 
compulsion of the abbot of Savigny to accept the cession of the same abbot 
of Combermere, and the pursuit of the abbot of Boxley to Canterbury 
in 1353 by a monk and a number of armed men. The main faults of 
discipline, however, mentioned in 1433, concerned departures from custom 
in song and in habit, and the primary object of the commissions for reform 
issued to this and to other countries was the maintenance of uniformity 
of custom in the face of a general tendency to relaxation and its natural 
consequences. 

The foundation of new houses during the later part of the three centuries 
covered by these volumes was rare, but frequent notices of such events 
occur in the second and third volumes. Not all of these are easily identified, 
but among the English members of the Order may be noted Gracedieu 
in Monmouthshire, to whose foundation by John of Monmouth there are 
several allusions between 1221 and 1225. The founder appears to have 
intended to give its paternity to Dore in Herefordshire: from other 
sources, however, we know that it was colonized from Waverley in 1226. 
Its site was an object of dispute in 1234, when the question of its trans- 
ference elsewhere was mooted. The abbey mentioned as founded by 
Reginald de ‘Mocum’ or ‘ Moym’ and colonized from Beaulieu (1245 
and 1246) was not, as the editor notes in one place, Hayles, but Newham 
near Axminster. Hayles, on the other hand, founded according to the 
recognized chronology in 1246 and also colonized from Beaulieu, was 
already contemplated in 1243 by Richard, earl of Cornwall, and prepara- 
tions for it were committed by the general chapter of that year to the 
abbots of Beaulieu and Byland. A third daughter of Beaulieu, Netley, 
founded in 1239, was announced at the chapter of 1238, when the abbots 
of Waverley and Quarr, disguised as ‘Ganaleya’ and ‘ Krarya’, were 
charged with the inspection of the site. The latest of Cistercian founda- 
tions in England, St. Mary Graces by the Tower of London, is named from 
time to time in contexts which indicate some variation in its standards 
of discipline, but there is no preliminary notice of its foundation. 

Confirmations of the elections of abbots from all countries form a 
regular section of the business of the general chapters and from 1444 
onwards are recorded under a separate heading. These occasionally 
supply a name or date which are wanting in the far from perfect lists of 
Cistercian abbots. Thus John Bright, confirmed in 1491, partially fills 
a long gap in the abbots of Warden. But English names underwent 
strange transformations in their passage to Citeaux. The name of John 
Byculey, abbot of Waverley in 1476, is new and very likely represents 
Bickley. By a more daring variation William Heslington, abbot of 
Jervaulx in 1475, appears as ‘ Heslemitensis’. In 1482 two monks, 
one of whom and probably both were from Hayles, were sent to preside 
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over the Welsh houses of ‘Kimium’ and Conway under the names of 
John Stretfford and David Wynicheronib, beneath the second of which 
can be discerned without much difficulty the word Winchcombe. These 
names, however, may have been transposed, for in 1496 John ‘ Wynich- 
danbs’ had been recently translated from Cymer, now revealed under 
a more recognizable form, to Strata Marcella. As in the first volume 
of the series, English names have now and then proved a pitfall to the 
editor, whose identifications of continental abbeys seem to be doubtful 
only when hesitation between one Bona Vallis or Bellus Locus and another 
may well perplex the most impeccable topographer. Stanley, however, 
Stoneleigh, and Stanlaw Park (the first site of Whalley) are constant 
sources of confusion amid which the first of these abbeys comes off badly. 
Stanley ‘in Wlterise ’ somewhat dimly discloses its position in Wiltshire, 
a county which in another place is seen through a glass darkly in the form 
‘in Vute Syrius’, while the description ‘juxta Divisas’, which, if not 
precisely accurate, should have made the identity clear, has been wrongly 
read as ‘ juxta Dunsas’. 

Many other points might be noticed, among which is the obvious 
poverty of English abbeys at the close of the thirteenth century, illus- 
trated by the petitions of Kirkstall in 1281, Bruerne in 1293, and 
Pipewell in 1296, for dispersion among other houses for periods which 
would give them time for financial recovery. The affairs of the various 
Cistercian colleges, especially of St. Bernard’s at Paris and the seminary 
at Toulouse, occupy much room. The petition of the earl of Cornwall 
_ for the foundation of a college at Oxford was submitted to the general 
chapter of 1280, the abbot of Thame was instructed at that of 1281 to 
proceed in the matter, and in 1282 the new house was affiliated to Thame 
and received the title Regalis Locus (Rewley). In this connexion the 
request of the abbots in the Mark of Brandenburg to the chapter of 1507 
for the sanction of a college at Frankfort on the Oder was opposed by their 
neighbours in Meissen, Thuringia, and Poland as prejudicial to the 
colleges at Leipzig and Cracow, and was abandoned after a discussion 
that lasted over some years. There seems to be no notice of the founda- 
tion of St. Bernard’s college at Oxford, but its existence as the normal 
place of study for English Cistercians was fully recognized by the general 
chapter of 1482, which ordered each monastery with the full conventual 
number of thirteen to maintain a monk-student there. 

The labour which has gone to the collection and collation of all this 
material is shown by the list of MS. sources at the beginning of each volume, 
while the character of these is illustrated by a number of plates reproducing 
specimens of the more important codices and of other documents. To 
the instances of occasional errors in identification which we have noted, 
we may add one or two more. The bishop Cinneuttensis who in 1229 
asked that the festival beati Ceddi episcopi might be celebrated in the 
houses of his diocese is more likely to be the bishop of Coventry than 
the bishop of Chichester. There is a puzzling reference in 1238 to 
Hyldeburgensis regina Aurel’, associated with her husband King Richard 
in his yearly obit. The reference should unquestionably be to Berengaria, 
the widow of Richard I, whose own obit had already been fixed by the 
general chapter of 1231, and the entry, which appears to occur in only 
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one manuscript, must be due to a careless scribe. There are frequent 
allusions to Richard I’s generous benefaction of the church of Scarborough 
to the Order until its final dissociation from Citeaux early in the fifteenth 
century : its name in 1401 and later is coupled with that of a certain chapel 
of ‘ Stanlay ’ in the diocese of York, of which other records are wanting, 
and which adds another to the problems connected with this name. The 
abbey of Croxden in Staffordshire is more than once wrongly assigned 
to the diocese of Lincoln, and Kingswood is consistently placed in the 
diocese of Gloucester, which was not formed until after its suppression. 


A. Hamitton THompson. 


Early Yorkshire Charters : vol. vi, The Paynel Fee. Edited by C. T. Cray. 
(Yorkshire Archaeological Society: Record Series, Extra Series, 
vol. iii, 1939.) 


THERE is a noticeable difference between Dr. William Farrer’s three 
volumes of Early Yorkshire Charters and the three which Mr. Clay has 
edited. Dr. Farrer, so to say, stuck to Yorkshire. His volumes lacked 
individual unity, for they were but instalments of a corpus which he left 
unfinished. And the reason for its suspension was that, as his work 
proceeded, his interest shifted from the national geography of counties 
to the feudal geography of honours and knights’ fees. Mr. Clay carries 
on Farrer’s earlier work in his later manner. The feat demands consider- 
able dexterity, a slower pace and more ample treatment. So the first of 
Mr. Clay’s volumes was confined to the lords of the honour of Richmond, 
the second to the fees of that honour, and the third, here under review, 
to the fee or barony of Paynel. 

Mr. Clay clarifies Paynel relationships, distinguishing the barons of 
Dudley (from whom Newport Pagnell took its name) and the Paynels of 
Bampton in Devon from the main stem. Ralph Paynel, the first of his 
line to have a Yorkshire connexion, was sheriff of that county at the time 
of the trial of Bishop William of St. Calais and held, in Domesday, the 
estates in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and other counties which Merlesweyn, 
sheriff of Lincoln, had held T.R.E. He refounded the priory of Holy 
Trinity in the city of York as a religious house dependent on the great 
Tours abbey of Marmontier; and the earliest charters here printed are all 
concerned with this Benedictine establishment or with the Augustinian 
priory which his eldest son, William Paynel, subsequently founded at 
Drax. Almost all are already in print or have appeared in translation 
in a paper contributed by Thomas Stapleton in 1846 to the York meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute. But an interesting little group relating 
to the church of Leeds, which Ralph Paynel had conferred upon Holy 
Trinity are, for the most part, printed for the first time from the originals, 
of which one is a Campbell charter in the British Museum, four are in the 
possession of an Oxford solicitors’ firm, and one is still an archive of 
Christ Church, Oxford, from whose Treasury the others may have strayed. 
These and certain other originals are reproduced in collotype. 

William Paynell, the founder of Drax, established, towards the end of 
his life, an abbey of the Tironensian order at Hambye upon his Norman 
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inheritance. It is curious to note that Stapleton, whose knowledge of 
Norman historical material was unrivalled in his day, failed to make use 
of it in the paper on the Paynels to which reference has been made above. 
So it has been left to Mr. Clay, working on lines which Dr. Farrer had 
indicated, to bring together the evidence derivable from English and from 
Norman sources, and by that means to settle the complex descent of 
Paynel estates. The present volume has its interest for Lincolnshire 
and Leicestershire as well as for Yorkshire historians. 


H. H. E. Craster. 


La vita di Facino Cane. By Nino Vatert. (Turin: Societa Subalpina 
Editrice, 1940.) 


Facino Cane was the terror of his age. The descent of his forces upon 
any part of the sub-alpine borderland in dispute between Savoy, Milan, 
and Montferrat, which formed the chief scene of his exploits, foreshadowed 
wholesale destruction. The inhabitants were killed or held to ransom, 
the land was stripped of its live-stock, the houses of their furniture, and 
those who had fled on the approach of the marauder returned to find 
their homesteads desolate. To the men and women who suffered at his 
hands he was a monster rather than a man, and the chronicles reflect 
the horror which he inspired. To later generations of historians he has 
remained little more than a type. As a strong and successful adventurer 
he has been admired and even idealized, but little has been done to 
distinguish him, either in character or achievement, from a host of other 
Italian soldiers of fortune of his age. Nino Valeri has made it his task, 
not to sit in judgement upon Facino Cane, but to reconstruct as far as 
possible the course of his career, and to estimate its effect upon the history 
of his times. His work is based upon a careful survey of the sources, 
and upon his own earlier studies, as well as those of other scholars, on 
certain episodes in Facino’s life. There is a useful appendix of documents 
taken for the most part from the state archives of Turin. 

Facino Cane’s origins are largely a matter for conjecture. He does 
not appear to have been of noble birth but he was well educated enough 
to write letters, and had sufficient resources to command the services of 
a small band of soldiers at the outset of his career. The probability that 
he was a native of Casale is strengthened by the close association which 
existed between him and the Marquis of Montferrat. The quarrels of 
the Marquis Theodore with his neighbours were, for the condottiere, a 
perennial source of employment, and it was the Marquis who invested 
Cane with his first fief of Borgo San Martino in 1399. The first battle 
in which Facino Cane is known to have taken part is that of Brentelle, 
in 1386, when he led the advance-guard of the Scaligeri forces against 
Francesco Carrara of Padua. From that time until his death in 1412, 
wherever war was being waged in North Italy, Facino was involved in it. 
His principal employer was Gian Galeazzo Visconti, but he also saw 
service under Louis of Orleans, when the latter sent an expedition against 
Genoa, and a little later he is to be found assisting the doge Antonio 
Adorno to ward off a further French attack. With the death of Gian 
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Galeazzo Visconti came the opportunity to fight, not for others, but for 
his own hand, and, during the ten years of anarchy which followed, to 
win for himself a dominion. As count of Biandrate, lord of Alessandria 
and other neighbouring cities, and the husband of Beatrice, countess of 
Tenda, he was able to impose terms on Giovanni Maria Visconti, and to 
make himself the arbiter of Milan. When in 1410 representatives of the 
city swore fealty to him as governor, and ducal edicts were issued ‘cum 
consensu et deliberatione magnifici et preclari comitis Blandrate ’, Facino 
had reached the apex of his career. 

From first to last his methods were the same. His greatest asset was 
his capacity for arousing fear, and the fear which he inspired grew with 
his authority until it paralysed opposition. The ruthlessness with which 
he held down Bologna when sent thither as governor by Visconti, and the 
horrors of the sack of Alessandria take their place with his depredations 
in Piedmont, where he was able to exploit to the full ‘ il suo naturaie gusto 
di umiliare gli altri per accrescere sé’ (p. 72). In the opinion of his bio- 
grapher it was in Piedmont that Facino Cane’s career had the most 
permanent effect. Hitherto lesser feudatories and rural communes had 
maintained their independence by trading on the rivalries between Milan, 
Savoy, Achaia, Saluzzo, Montferrat, and the French governor of Asti. 
Facino’s advent destroyed the possibility of independence and forced the 
petty lords and peasant communities into the orbit of the larger states. 
Thus Facino Cane, in the pursuit of selfish ends, helped to refashion the 
map of Italy. Apart from this indirect outcome of his career, he was 
a purely destructive force in Italian affairs. Without pity and without 
scruple, he succeeded in imposing his will on his weaker neighbours by 
means of the exercise of brute force. When death overtook him, within 
a week of the assassination of Duke Giovanni Maria Visconti, the edifice 
of power which he had built up for himself crumbled because it lacked 
foundations. The fact that the Italian historians of to-day who claim 
to view their past history with ‘new eyes’, find much in Facino Cane 
and his like which appears to them worthy of admiration, rouses disquieting 
reflexions on the state of modern civilization. Cecitia M. Apy. 


Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum Scotorum. The Register of the Privy Seal 
of Scotland. Vol. iii. a.p. 1542-1548. Edited by the late D. Hay 
Fiemine, LL.D., and James Bevertpcr, M.A. (Edinburgh: H.M. 
General Register House, 1936.) 


Tue first volume of this edition of the Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland 
was published in 1908: the second in 1921; but though the third thus 
follows longo intervallo, it preserves the spirit and the craftsmanship of 
the earlier editors, Livingstone and Hay Fleming, and of that modest and 
generous scholar Maitland Thomson, who, as the introduction to the new 
volume points out ‘ drew up a check index of the whole register’. Plainly 
the shoulders of Mr. Beveridge are not unworthy of the mantle which has 
fallen upon them. The editing is excellent. The good features introduced 
into the earlier volumes have been preserved, and further improvements 
have been made. The valuable tripartite index, of ‘ persons’ of ‘ places’ 
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and of ‘ offices’ still goes on, and the last of these supplies a sort of bio- 
graphical dictionary, not only of the great officers of state, but also of the 
menu peuple of government who are apt to be so elusive. A notable 
economy of space has been effected. Only three per cent. of the writs 
have been printed in full, yet nothing of importance has been lost. Pre- 
cepts of charters registered under the Great Seal are merely noted, with 
a reference to the printed volumes of the Great Seal Register. The formal 
phrases, which occur in wearisome reiteration, have been abridged, and a 
list of the abbreviations used is given in an appendix to the introduction. 
Finally, most of the writs themselves have been abridged, though care has 
been taken to print in extenso at least one example of each important type. 
Useful appendices to the introduction summarize the content of the volume 
in convenient categories, and the general method by which the Privy Seal 
operated has been clearly explained. ‘ There are two classes of writs in 
the Register: firstly, those which did not require to pass beyond the 
Privy Seal; the warrant for the Privy Seal Writ was the Signature (Sign 
Manual); they are docqueted Per Signaturam; and secondly, those 
which had passed the Signet and were normally intended to be warrants 
for the Great Seal writs; they are docqueted per Signetum.’ Most, 
though not all, of the first class are in the vernacular ; for the second class 
Latin is used. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that the writs authenticated by the Privy 
Seal alone are of minor importance ; appointments of great officers of 
state and of minor officials, gifts of escheats, gifts of church property, 
gifts of feudal casualties, grants of pensions, and of special privileges, and 
leases of crown land,—all these things could be conveyed by a writ in 
Scots under the Privy Seal. If Latin was used, the Privy Seal could 
authenticate presentations to benefices in the hands of the crown, charters 
of church lands and letters of reprisal. 

The Great Seal, on the other hand, was needed for admission of prelates 
to their temporalities, for charters and precepts of charters of land (except 
church lands), for legitimation, and for remissions. But in fact many of 
these documents never came to the Great Seal at all; even the prelates 
were ‘satisfied with the security provided by the Privy Seal’ in the 
important matter of admission to their temporalities. They wished to 
avoid paying fees. 

It was considered unnecessary for the monarch or the regent personally 
to give signatures, Already the practice had arisen of placing the 
signet beneath the supervision of the Council, sometimes by authority 
of Parliament, but though during the years covered by this volume 
the practice was maintained, irregularity crept in. A comparison be- 
tween the actual itinerary of the Governor (Arran), compiled from 
the household books, and the issue of signet warrants tends to support 
the theory that the writs might be issued ‘of course’ from the signet 
office, for the profit of the holder of the seal. There were in fact several 
signets in the hands of the Secretary and his deputes. Plainly, as a check 
upon the indiscriminate generosity of the crown, the system of the seals 
was not very effective. Upon the general history of the period, the Register 
throws a useful light. The phenomena which marked the last years of the 
catholic church in Scotland appear in clear relief: the passage of lands 
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from clerical to lay holders, the stream of remissions, the disguising 
of personal animosities and personal ambitions under an appearance of 
religious or political purpose. The story of the quarrels of 1544 and the 
rival ‘ parliaments’ gains new meaning; it is rather surprising to find 
that the discredited Arran still kept most of the machinery of government 
in his hand. Incidentally there is a reference (no. 2498) to the escheat of 
a certain person for failure to obey the summons of the ‘ fiery cross’, of 
whose use in the year of Pinkie, Patten makes mention in The Expedition 
into Scotland. Considering the nature and the extent of the English 
attacks upon Scotland during these years, it is perhaps surprising to find 
so much evidence of ‘ business as usual ’. J. D. Mackie. 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots, 
1547-1603, preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum 
and Elsewhere. Vol. x. 1589-93. Edited by Wittiam K. Boyp 
and Henry W. MEIKLE, Librarian of the National Library of Scotland ; 
vol. xi. 1593-1595, edited by Annie I. Cameron. (Edinburgh: 
H.M. General Register House, 1936.) 


Vo.tuME 1x of this important calendar appeared as long ago as 1915. The 
war of 1914-18, and the subsequent ill-health of Mr. Boyd, not to speak 
of many other difficulties, have produced delays so great that it may be 
advisable to recall the scope and purport of the series. 

In 1858 Markham John Thorpe produced for Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office two volumes of a Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland, 
preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office. This calendar, which was in summary form, covered the whole 
period from 1509 to 1603, including, as an appendix, a series of State Papers 
relating to Mary Queen of Scots during her detention in England, 1568-87. 
It was of great use to historians for many years. But the researcher was 
compelled to copy at the Public Record Office any document which seemed 
to him relevant to his work, and in 1898 there appeared the first volume of 
the series now approaching completion which was designed to remedy this 
defect. By this time the documents relating to Scotland for the period 
1509-47 had been attributed to the monumental calendar of Letters and 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, and accordingly the new Calendar of 
Scottish Papers began with the year 1547. The documents were now re- 
produced in extenso, or at least in great detail, the series dealing with the 
queen of Scots was intercalated with the main series in chronological 
order, and, more important still, the papers from the Public Record Office 
were supplemented by relevant pieces mainly from the great collec- 
tions in the British Museum—Cottonian,. Egerton, Harleian, Lansdowne, 
for example, and, of course, the Additional Manuscripts. Even where an 
important letter had already been published in a form not easily accessible, 
it was at least summarized, and the result has been to produce a calendar 
of immense content. It does not profess to be all-inclusive, of course. 
The student cannot afford to overlook the calendars of the Hamilton Papers 
and the Border Papers issued by the Stationery Office between 1890 and 
1896, or the Calendar of the Hatfield Manuscripts, or the Warrender Papers 
recently published by the Scottish History Society, or the publications of 
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the great Scottish historical clubs. None the less the historian is here 
presented with a full conspectus of a period in which the threads of diplo- 
macy ‘ change and mingle and divide’ in a most baffling fashion, and if 
he is filled with a healthy admiration for old Tytler, who long ago accom- 
plished so much, he has also cause to be grateful for a wealth of new material. 

To edit the manuscripts has been no easy task ; for in some cases the 
date has had to be supplied from internal evidence, and in a diplomatic 
world where many different actors bear the same surname, and many 
different intrigues bear a strange resemblance each to other, it has not 
been easy to ‘ place’ certain documents correctly. In the two volumes 
now under review, however, the difficulties have been overcome in a manner 
which defies criticism. Working on the groundwork supplied by Mr. Boyd, 
Dr. Meikle and Dr. Cameron (now Mrs. Dunlop) have produced a calendar 
which inspires confidence at every point. 

The content of the two volumes under review is at once important and 
dramatic. Son of catholic Mary and possible heir to protestant Elizabeth, 
James was a figure of European interest, and Scotland occupied a prominent 
place in the world of diplomacy. The years 1589-95 were marked not 
only by the negotiations for the king’s marriage, the quarrels of his nobles, 
and the mad pranks of Bothwell (grandson of James V and nephew of 
Mary’s Bothwell), but by a persistent struggle between the protestant and 
the catholic interests which pervaded everything and gave to feudal 
jealousies, family quarrels and domestic troubles a European significance. 
One of the effects of the evidence now published is to dispel in part the 
mist of comedy which always hangs about the reign of the ‘ dominie-king ’. 
There are evidences of strong hates and great cruelties, even although the 
main controversy was something of a sham. Elizabeth wanted to keep 
James out of the clutches of his catholic subjects, who entertained relations 
with Rome and Spain; but she would not give her loved cousin aid enough 
to make him independent. James had no desire to forfeit Elizabeth’s 
goodwill, and hoped to succeed to her throne as the protestant candidate ; 
but he did not dare to alienate the catholics altogether lest they should go 
to Spain and to some Spanish competitor for the English throne. His 
policy was to leave the catholic nobles alone provided they did not go 
‘running with a lantteringe ’! through his kingdom. 

In the diplomatic game of cross-purposes which ensued it is possible 
to trace the steady development of the established English policy of playing 
one set of nobles off against another, and of encouraging, but not too much, 
the stalwart ministers. It seems almost as if the Elizabethan government 
preferred to deal with selected agents of great nobles rather than with 
the nobles themselves—with John Colville for Bothwell, John Auchinross 
for Maclean, and with Campbell of Lawers for Argyll. And it is possible 
that these agents were spies upon their masters upon occasion. 


‘There’s not a one of them, but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d ’. 


1This phrase comes from one of the Downshire MSS., not published, I think, 
which Dr. Cunningham, now University Librarian at Glasgow, showed me when he 
was employed at the Public Record Office. This manuscript is a long letter to James 
written by the arch-intriguer Robert Bruce, then nearing his end, and it is an ad- 
mirable exposé of the attitude of the moderate catholics towards the King of Scots, 
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The English government was careful to keep itself informed as to the 
politics of the Scottish nobility. The list presented under the date 1 July 
1592 has several parallels which were published for the Grampian Club by 
Rogers in 1873, and one is tempted to believe that English ambassadors 
were employed to make new lists or to revise new ones. The manuscript 
day-book of Sir Edward Hoby, which was purchased some time ago by the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 38823), contains a copy of the list of 1583, 
and in the following year Hoby accompanied his father-in-law, Lord 
Hunsdon, to Scotland. 

But although he was sometimes employed upon the awkward business 
of ‘ finessing against his partner’, the ambassador Robert Bowes, who 
figures so largely in the calendar, appears as a stout-hearted and honest 
man, and it is a matter for satisfaction that Dr. Meikle has been able to 
include in an appendix some additional letters of his derived from an 
eighteenth century transcript now in New York. The best thanks of 
students of the sixteenth century are due to H.M. Register House and its 
able editors, whese two volumes shed clear light on many dark places. 


J. D. Mackie. 


Intorno Alle Lettere di Fra Paolo Sarpi ad Antonio Foscarini. By R. 
Tavuccr. (Firenze: Tipografia Barbera, 1939.) 


THE title of this book is unfortunate, for it misrepresents the contents. 
It is by no means a study of a certain collection of letters, the origin and 
character of which is only slightly sketched at the beginning and end of 
the book. Rather it is a discussion of an interesting and important prob- 
lem—the true character and policy of Fra Paolo. Was he a cowled 
Calvinist—Calvinista cucullatus—without personal beliefs and inclined 
to atheism, anxious to overthrow the papal power and commit Venice to 
an alliance with the protestant movement in Europe? And, behind 
this question of the personal aims of Sarpi, there is the question of the 
character of the republic in which he played so prominent a part. Was 
Venice honeycombed with heresy and flooded with bibles which were 
eagerly read? Did it count its protestants by tens of thousands and was 
it eager to see protestant worship established in its midst ? 

The author is a Servite like Fra Paolo himself. He is loyal to the 
catholic faith in every particular and speaks with contempt and abhorrence 
of the views of the protestant leaders. But he champions Sarpi’s views and 
policy throughout. He holds—and he brings much evidence to support 
his views—that Sarpi was a convinced and loyal catholic; that he did 
much to defeat or to elude the efforts of protestant missionaries in Venice ; 
and that his own life was lived in strict obedience to the rules of his order, 
in simplicity and even asceticism. 

What then is the origin of the ‘Sarpi legend’? Signor Taucci has 
no hesitation on this point. Sarpi, he holds, was a loyal catholic, but he 
was a Venetian statesman ; and he rightly saw in the papacy a bitter and 
dangerous enemy of Venetian independence. Taucci does not spare the 
papacy. The quarrel with Venice had nominally been settled and abso- 
lution had been offered and accepted. But that, the author holds, was 
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all deception. The papacy had not accepted its defeat. The pope, 
Paul V, regarded Venice as a dangerous enemy, and was negotiating with 
Spain and with France as well as with the states of Italy for a renewed 
attack on Venice. Rome was willing to use all weapons and did not shrink 
from bribery and forgery ; a decision by force was preferred to a settle- 
ment by conciliation. The danger was great and imminent. Venice 
had no longer the power which she had possessed at the beginning of the 
century. She could only hope to escape from the papal trap by finding 
allies, and the only allies that she could trust were the protestant powers 
of Europe—England, the United Netherlands, and the protestant states 
of Germany. To win their support it was necessary to represent Venice 
as far more inclined to protestantism then she really was. Hence the talk 
about the approaching declaration of Venetian adhesion to one or other 
of the protestant creeds ; about the importation of bibles by the thousand ; 
about Sarpi’s own sympathy with Lutheranism or Anglicanism. Sarpi’s 
policy was dictated wholly by political considerations and bore a close 
resemblance to that of Cardinal Richelieu half a century later. He too, 
it will be remembered, was called an atheist and the pope of the Huguenots. 

Signor Taucci does not win our confidence when he speaks of the 
international relations of the European powers. His account of the origin 
of the United Provinces on page 60 is a tissue of the most absurd mistakes. 
It is amazing that anything so strange should find a place in a book that is 
usually written with great care. He is naturally at his best when he is 
dealing with matters intimately connected with the personality of his hero 
or with the domestic concerns of Venice. Chapter V “ La Dottrina di 
Fra Paolo’ is most valuable. It is not concerned, as much as one could 
wish, with the theological beliefs of Sarpi, but analyses most carefully 
his attitude to the claims of the Papacy. He ‘ would kiss the feet of the 
Pope but bind his hands’. ‘ Li Principi hanno la sua potesta da ‘Dio 
immediatamente.’ ‘The pope has no temporal power over states. All 
threats or impositions of temporal penalties are abusive and null and are 
corruptions of the institutions laid down by Christ.’ He was wholly 
opposed to blind obedience, and Taucci finds a resemblance between his 
ideas on this point and those of Cardinal Newman. Chapter vi deals with 
the relations of Fra Paolo with protestants and maintains that they were 
wholly political in their origin and aims. The most decisive charges 
against his orthodoxy are based upon certain letters alleged to have been 
intercepted by the Papal Nuncio in Paris, Ubaldini. In one of these 
Sarpi says that he desires the victory of the Huguenots in France ‘ perche 
servirebbe per far entrare V Evangelo in Italia’. If he wrote this, and if he 
meant it, if he really desired above all things ‘the introduction of the 
Gospel into Italy ’, there is an end of any possibility of regarding Sarpi 
as a loyal catholic. But in what is perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book Taucci shows that it is impossible to accept these words as genuine. 
The proofs of papal forgery seem to me convincing. The ‘letter from 
Geneva ’, without address or signature, which was submitted to Henry IV 
as a proof that Venice was turning to protestantism is also dismissed on 
good grounds as a forgery. 

The book is a very valuable contribution to the elucidation of a small 
but interesting chapter in Italian history. A. J. GRANT. 

VOL. LV.—NO. COXIX. GG 
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Histoire du Nivernais. Par Atrrep Mass& (Paris: Boivin, 1938.) 


Les Etats du Velay des Origines & 1642. Par Errenne DELCAMBRE. 
(Saint Etienne, 1938.) 


M. Atrrep Massk’s book is a very useful addition to that excellent series 
of local histories entitled Les Vieilles Provinces de France. The Nivernais, 
represented fairly accurately by the modern department of the Niévre, 
has maintained its political identity with little alteration from a remote 
date in French history. M. Massé discusses it as an element in pre-Roman 
and Roman Gaul, and traces its development as the diocese and county 
of Nevers, as the duchy of Nivernais, and finally as a department of the 
modern Republic. Commanding important channels of communication, 
rich in forest and in agricultural and mineral resources, the province always 
proved a valuable asset to its lords. Its independence or quasi-independ- 
ence was preserved by its marchland position between the basins of the 
Rhone, the Loire and the Seine, on the frontiers of the Frankish and 
Burgundian kingdoms, of Austrasia and Neustria, and then of France and 
Aquitaine. Never during the whole of its history did it become directly 
attached to the French Crown. Emerging in the tenth century as a 
hereditary county, Nevers, together with Autun and Auxerre, was trans- 
mitted in direct male succession for the ensuing two hundred years, then 
severed its connection with these two latter fiefs through failure of the 
direct line and was carried into association with the dynasties of Flanders, 
Burgundy and Cleves. Finally raised to the rank of duché-pairie, it pre- 
served under the Gonzaga and Mancini its semi-independent status until 
the end of the ancien régime. The peculiar status of the Nivernais and 
the importance of its successive ruling houses invest its history with 
more than purely local concern, and M. Massé is naturally led into treating 
his theme largely in relation to the main currents of the history of France 
and the Low Countries. Except for a chapter on the development of urban 
institutions in the county during the middle ages, its internal organisa- 
tion and development are not perhaps very fully described. On the 
other hand, in the limited space at his disposal it was not easily possible 
for him to deal fully with the purely local history of the province, and it 
must be said that along the lines which he has taken, he has provided his 
readers with a clear and well-constructed narrative of the development 
of one of the most important regions of France. The plan of the series 
does not permit of bibliographical references, nor does M. Massé’s work 
lay claim to be founded on original investigation, but he has carefully 
utilised earlier work of historians of the Nivernais.: The book is adorned 
by an attractive series of reproductions of contemporary prints and similar 
material. It may be recommended as a sound general guide to the 
history of the province. 

While M. Massé has addressed himself mainly to the general reader, 
M. Delcambre’s work is intended for specialists, and less for those inter- 
ested in the local history of Le Velay than for students of comparative 
institutions. M. Delcambre, who is archivist of Le Velay, presents the 
results of a minute and scrupulous investigation into the materials of 
which he is custodian. His book is a monument of detailed and erudite 
scholarship and a valuable contribution to the history of assemblies of 
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estates. M. Delcambre’s pages contain copious references both to archival 
sources and to the writings of scholars who have investigated the history 
of estates in the other provinces of France where this system developed. 
The results are of very high interest both with regard to the system in 
M. Delcambre’s own province, and for comparative purposes with regard 
to estates systems elsewhere. M. Delcambre’s researches have made 
him sceptical of any attempt at a universally valid theory of the origin 
of assemblies of estates. He takes into account with reference to the 
various provinces of France—the survey could doubtless be extended— 
three possible ways from which the system may have grown: namely, 
by extension of feudal obligation, by the act of a sovereign authority 
dealing with its subjects collectively, mainly on matters of taxation, 
and by spontaneous association on the part of the subjects in order to 
defend their privileges against novel and unauthorised intrusions by the 
central power. The results disclosed by the history of Le Velay are inter- 
esting. It seems clear that the estates did not grow out of any feudal 
court, nor do they seem to have been based on any conception of feudal 
suit. While during the greater part of their history they were employed 
by the Crown for dealing with financial matters, they did not originate 
for this purpose. From 1328 to 1377 the estates were the product of a 
purely spontaneous organisation in defence mainly of feudal privileges. 
It is only after 1377 that they developed into a royal fiscal instrument. 
Their status in this respect speedily degenerated; from 1425 they appear 
to have lost the power of refusing consent to aids, and thereafter form 
merely an instrumentality under the estates of Languedoc for the pur- 
pose of repartition and assessment. Moreover, the estates of Le Velay 
were formed in the first instance by spontaneous association of nobles 
alone. The clergy were throughout the earlier period reluctant to 
associate themselves with the nobility. The third estate was long held 
at arm’s length, being unrepresented until 1467, and for nearly a century 
thereafter represented only by a delegate from Le Puy, who had some 
difficulty in maintaining his status as a member. At no time in the 
history of the assembly did the third estate number more than three 
representatives, as against ten from the clergy and eighteen from the 
nobility. The assembly therefore was at all times a mainly aristocratic 
body. In this fact may perhaps lie the explanation for its failure to 
retain or acquire any effective fiscal powers, or, more widely still, any 
attributes or means of control sufficiently important to render it indis- 
pensable for general purposes of government. M. Delcambre has given 
us a detailed and valuable account of an institution which well deserves 
careful study. D. L. Kerr. 


English Scholars. By D.C. Doveras. (London: Cape, 1939.) 


THE scholars who are the subject of this most attractive work were men 
who flourished in the later seventeenth and early eighteenth century. 
That a book about them should be written by a scholar whose chosen 
field lies in medieval times is not, however, such a tour de force as might 
at first sight appear. Those of whom he writes were men who ‘ laboured 
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to retrieve the early history of their country ’, and were among the master- 
masons of medieval scholarship in England—men whose names first 
become familiar to many of us in the footnotes of Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History, men like Dugdale, Wharton, Rymer, Madox, and Hearne. The 
first merit of Professor Douglas’s carefully documented book is that he 
has made these men personally alive, so that the numerous students who 
still profit by their legacies need no longer think of them as mere reverend 
names on monumental tomes. But the book has the additional merit 
of being much more than a series of lively biographical character-sketches : 
it has a unity in that it views its scholars as a constellation, ‘ not seen 
asunder, but giving light together’. It has therefore a twofold appeal : 
to the student of seventeenth and eighteenth-century England it is a 
chapter in the intellectual history of an age; to the student of medieval 
England it is a chapter in the history of his own study. 

Mr. Douglas has confined his book to the scholars of the period between 
1660 and 1730. He is, of course, well aware of the continuous tradition 
which linked this later generation of seventeenth-century scholars to their 
earlier predecessors ; but he justifies the exclusion of those predecessors, 
not only on practical grounds, but also on the ground of the broad differ- 
ences of temper and outlook which distinguished the two generations. 
Both alike were indeed impelled to their historical studies largely by their 
intense sectarian and political zeal, but the later generation showed in 
their researches not only a more conscious objectivity, but also a greater 
degree of specialization than the earlier generation. These character- 
istics are well illustrated by Madox: he devoted himself primarily to 
the records of the exchequer, and he held the opinion that ‘ he that writes 
the History of any age, must represent things truly as they were in the 
age of which he writes’. Ranke’s oft-quoted ‘ bloss zeigen wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ’ has nothing to add to this. The same characteristics are shown 
in a different way by the story of the relations of the great Anglo-Saxon 
scholar Hickes, the non-juring and fugitive dean of Worcester, with 
fellow-workers who co-operated with him in scholarship while abhorring 
his political views. 

The achievements of these men were so large and varied that even 
a bald catalogue would outrun the limits of a review. Their industry 
now seems almost legendary. By modern standards they often worked 
very rapidly. They never faltered at the thought of publication. Con- 
sequently their total output was immense. Nor was it ephemeral. Even 
now we are still dependent upon them for our printed versions of some 
medieval chronicles, as for instance upon Wharton for the history of the 
archbishops of Canterbury attributed to Birchington, and upon Hearne 
for the monk of Evesham’s life of Richard II. But it was as investigators 
and publishers of ecclesiastical and governmental archives that they 
were supreme, and here their work still stands, even when it has been 
overlaid by ‘improved’ editions (as of the Monasticon and the Foedera) 
in later days. When a pupil of Tout’s was about to pay his first visit 
to the Public Record Office, he received this advice: ‘If you find some 


1Mr. Douglas is mistaken, however, in stating on page 186 that the Norwich 
history of Bartholomew Cotton is only to be found in print in Anglia Sacra: it was 
edited by Luard in the Rolls Series in 1859. 
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document which you think is a new and exciting discovery, don’t be too 
elated, for you are quite likely to find in the end that your supposed 
discovery is already in print in Rymer, or Madox, or Prynne’. It was 
at once a salutary warning to young researchers, and a just tribute to old 
scholars. 

A reviewer who has read Mr. Douglas’s book with delight may perhaps 
be allowed just one word not so much of criticism as of regret. It is that 
he has excluded from his gallery the picturesque figure of the admirable 
William Prynne. He does indeed give Prynne a paragraph of emphatic 
commendation for his work as Keeper of the Records in the Tower, but 
dismisses him from further consideration on the grounds that he ‘ belongs 
to an earlier age than that with which this book is concerned’, and that 
‘his great work on English archives had already been in all essentials 
completed before the Restoration’. Actually, Prynne was only five 
years older than Dugdale, with whom the book begins, and his important 
historical works—the Brief Register of Parliamentary Writs, the ‘ Records’, 
the Aurum Reginae, and the Animadversions on Coke’s Fourth Institute— 
were all published in the years 1659-70: moreover, it is evident that 
they were not merely published but largely composed during the same 
period! As an historical scholar, though not as a pamphleteer, he thus 
belongs to the Restoration period. He therefore deserved to stand with 
Dugdale in this ‘ group of worshipful men’, and have his features limned 
by the skilful and sympathetic brush which Mr. Douglas wields. 


J. G. Epwarps. 


The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By Guapys Scorr THomson. 
(London : Cape, 1939.) 


THIs is a companion work to the author’s Life in a Noble Household. 
The former study was based largely upon the account books of the fifth 
earl of Bedford, and in the present volume similar evidence is employed 
to illustrate the history of the Russell family in the days of William, 
Lord Russell, and of the second, third and fourth dukes of Bedford, but 
the setting is different—it is no longer at Woburn but in Bedford House, 
formerly known as Southampton House, Bloomsbury. At first sight 
the sources of information upon which Miss Scott Thomson has mainly 
to depend in telling her story (the private correspondence of the dukes of 
Bedford not having survived, unfortunately) might appear to be not very 
promising, but in this, as in her previous volume, the author shows that, 
given the necessary skill, knowledge and imagination, it is possible to 
produce a book both valuable and interesting, informative and enter- 
taining from such material. This book is valuable alike for family, topo- 
graphical, and social history. 

The members of the Russell family who first appear are the William, 
Lord Russell, second son of the fifth earl of Bedford, who was executed 
for his alleged complicity in the Rye House plot, and his wife, 
Rachel, daughter and co-heir of the fourth earl of Southampton, who 
acquired Southampton House and the other Wriothesley properties in 


1 See his epistles dedicatory to the third and fourth parts of the Brief Register. 
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Bloomsbury from her father’s trustees in 1668, the division of his estates 
between his three daughters being decided by lot. In this way originated 
the connexion between the Russell family and Bloomsbury. When 
Wriothesley, the son of William and Rachel, succeeded to the dukedom 
of Bedford, the Bloomsbury manor was united with the lands owned by 
the senior branch of the family. Miss Scott Thomson in this volume 
is but little concerned with political history. From her point of view 
Rachel, because she inherited the Bloomsbury property and because, 
surviving her husband, she was concerned in the education of the heir 
to the dukedom, is a more important figure than the whig martyr. 
Wriothesley, unlike his father and his grandfather, took no part in politics : 
his career is, however, interesting, because of the lasting influence upon 
him of his travels in Italy as a young man, his patronage of Nicolo Francesco 
Haym and other Italian musicians, and his interest in art. Devoted to 
his books, his music, his pictures, and his prints, instead of to affairs of 
State, he was, as Miss Scott Thomson describes him, ‘a hop out of kin’. 
The third duke of Bedford, who, like his predecessor, died young, was 
chiefly remarkable for his reckless extravagance—he even contemplated 
disposing of Southampton House and the whole Bloomsbury estate— 
and for the fact that his wife’s grandmother was Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough, who makes a characteristic appearance in Miss Scott Thomson’s 
pages as a very vigorous, domineering, and outspoken old lady. The 
political activities of the fourth duke of Bedford are very familiar to all 
students of the reigns of George II and George III; here he figures as a 
very efficient landlord and man of business, while one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the book is devoted to the proceedings of his principal 
agents, Robert Butcher and John Becuda. The management of the estates 
owned by its great landowners forms a highly important chapter in English 
history. Some day, one may hope, it will be possible, by synthesizing the 
work of researchers such as Miss Scott Thomson, to produce a general survey 
of the development of the country by private landowners and to construct 
a series of maps of England showing the changes in the territorial influence 
of the great families, which would be of the utmost value for the proper 
understanding of both our political and our social history. 

The somewhat intricate story of the development of Bloomsbury 
from 1545 to 1771 is very clearly told by Miss Scott Thomson, who for 
this part of her undertaking acknowledges her indebtedness to the re- 
searches in the subject of Miss E. Jeffries Davis. Interesting features 
in the story are the methods of leasing the parcels of land contained in 
the estate ; the persuasion of the medical faculty that the neighbourhood 
was one of exceptional salubriousness ; the development of the ‘ squares ’ ; 
the creation of the parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; the elaboration 
of the system of streets; the complaints made in the eighteenth century 
regarding the heavy traffic through those streets and of the ill-use made 
of the alleyways and also of the adjoining fields, in which butchers im- 
properly grazed their sheep and a ‘vile rabble of idle and disorderly 
people ’ assembled to play cricket, ‘to the no small danger, and hurt, 
of the harmless people, who either walk for air or business’ ; or were guilty 


of the more shameful nuisance of running races ‘ almost stark naked, and 
some quite so’. 
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There are many sidelights upon the general social life of the period 
covered. The household accounts are useful for the prices of a great 
variety of commodities ; there are interesting details regarding entertain- 
ments, furniture, ornaments and utensils, the drinking of tea, chocolate, 
and other beverages, dress materials, and fashions in dress, tradesmen’s 
advertisements, ships of the East India Company and their cargoes (the 
Russell family were practically interested in the trade of the Greenland 
and East India Companies and the names of East Indiamen—Bedford, 
Tavistock, Russell, &c.—betokened this connexion). This brief enumera- 
tion must suffice to indicate that Miss Scott Thomson’s present volume, 
like its predecessor, will be found a happy hunting-ground by the student 
of social history, in addition to being a valuable contribution to the history 
of a great house. 

The addition of a genealogical table would have been helpful. 


A. S. TuRBERVILLE. 


Das Original der Pragmatischen Sanktion Karls VI, Von Prof. Dr. 
Wotra@anG Micwart. Berlin (Preuss. Ak. der Wissenshaften), 1929. 

Ist das Original der Pragmatischen Sanktion Karls VI eine Unterschiebung ? 
Von Gustav Tursa. Miinchen (Archivalische Zeitschrift), 1931. 

Zur Entstehung der Pragmatischen Sanktion Karls VI. Von WoLrGane 
MicuaEL, Basel, 1939. 


In 1913 the late Professor Turba published a study entitled Die Pragmat- 
ische Sanktion, of which, in the first of the above pamphlets, Professor 
Michael declared that ‘ by his exposition and original researches Turba 
was the first to reveal the full scope of the Pragmatic Sanction’, but at 
the same time took exception to some of Turba’s conclusions. Two years 
later Turba published a reply, to which Professor Michael briefly responded 
in his Englische Geschichte, iv. 139-42, and gave a more elaborate answer 
in the third of the above pamphlets in 1939. Turba is now dead, so the 
controversy, between the two historians at any rate, is now closed; but 
it may be of interest to recapitulate the main points at issue. 

Both historians agree that the altered circumstance of 1713 required 
some modification of the Pactum Mutuae Successionis drawn up ten years 
previously by the Emperor Leopold with the assent of his two sons Joseph 
and Charles. In 1703 Leopold had assigned to his younger son Charles 
the Habsburg claim to the Spanish monarchy, leaving the succession to 
the other Habsburg possessions to Joseph. The Pactum of that year, 
solemnly sworn to by Leopold, Joseph and Charles, dealt with the eventual 
succession to Joseph’s share, whereby on Joseph’s death the non-Spanish 
Habsburg dominions were to go to Joseph’s male heirs if any, and failing 
them, to Charles and his male heirs if any, but on a deficiency of male 
heirs first to Joseph’s daughters and only in the last resort to Charles’s 
daughters, it being especially stated that the Josephine archduchesses 
“eas (ie. any Leopoldine or Caroline archduchesses) ubivis semper prae- 
cedunt’. This seemed an exceptional proviso for inheritance in the 
Austrian branch of the Habsburg house, which normally, on failure of 
male heirs went to the archduchess daughters of the last reigning ruler, 
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but is accounted for by the prospect that Charles’s heirs would be provided 
for in Spain. In 1705 Joseph duly succeeded his father Leopold as emperor 
and ruler of the non-Spanish dominions, and on his death in 1711 Charles, 
as the last remaining male heir of the Habsburgs, without relinquishing 
his claim to Spain, succeeded him and was duly elected emperor. So far 
the conditions of the Pactum had been fulfilled, since neither Leopold 
nor Joseph had sons but only daughters. But Charles, though married, 
had so far no children, and as time went on Joseph’s widow, Amalia of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, was becoming anxious as to the succession of her 
daughters, in case Charles died still childless, all the more as Eleonore, 
Leopold’s widow, who had three daughters, and not herself, had acted as 
regent during the months before Charles had come over from Spain. She 
accordingly seems in 1713 to have pressed Charles to make a further 
declaration as to the succession, to safeguard her daughters’ claims by the 
Pactum. Asa result the Protocol of 1713, on which the Pragmatic Sanction, 
publicly issued in 1719, was based, was proclaimed to his council by Charles 
VI, three years before his short-lived son was born and four years before 
the birth of Maria Theresa. It should be noted that by 1713, though 
Charles had not explicitly abandoned his claim to Spain, his tenure of 
that kingdom had been rendered impossible by Philip V’s victories and 
by the abandonment of his cause by the allies; so that the circumstances 
envisaged by the Pactum were no longer operative. 

Accordingly in the 1713 document extant in the Vienna archives, 
the phrase about the Josephine archduchesses to be found in the Pactum, 
“quae eas (sc. Leopoldine or possible Caroline archduchesses) ubivis 
semper praecedunt’, disappears: on the contrary Charles declares his 
succession to devolve first on the sons and then on the daughters that 
might be born to him, then only to the Josephine and lastly to the 
Leopoldine archduchesses. But it is on this document of 1713 that the 
main differences between the two professors, Turba and Michael, arise. 
Briefly, Professor Michael contends that this document was not really 
produced in 1713 but was foisted on the Vienna archives at a later date 
as an ex post facto explanation of the true Pragmatic Sanction of 1719. 
His arguments are derived first from two interesting letters of 1713 he 
has discovered from the Empress Amalia to her cousin George in Hanover, 
in which she expresses her joy that the rights of her daughters according 
to the Pactum have been solemnly recognized by the emperor in 1713: 
but it does not seem clear, even from these letters, that recognition of her 
daughters’ precedence goes further than putting them above the Leopoldine 
archduchesses in the presumptive succession. Secondly, he finds a few 
slight differences between the 1713 document and the Pragmatic Sanction 
as published in 1719. Thirdly, he relies on reports issued in 1727 by 
St. Saphorin to the British and Hanoverian ministries; but it must be 
remembered, as Turba points out, that St. Saphorin ceased to be envoy 
to Vienna in 1722. Turba on his side points out in the first place that 
in 1713, when Charles had abandoned Spain, circumstances had changed 
greatly from those of 1703, when it was expected at Vienna that Charles 
would be established on the Spanish throne, so that the normal Habsburg 
rule in the case of female inheritance that the daughters of the last emperor 
should have the first claim was naturally restored; and in that case 
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Amalia’s letters merely express her joy that if Charles died childless her 
daughters would have the first claim. Secondly, it seems to me that the 
very trivial verbal discrepancies discovered by Professor Michael between 
the protocol of 1713 and the published Pragmatic Sanction of 1719 do not 
invalidate the accepted view that the former was the original of the 
latter. The value of St. Saphorin’s statements in 1727 which he quotes 
have already been alluded to. 

But although the actual dispute between the two professors in itself 
hardly seems worth so prolonged a controversy, some interesting points 
have certainly emerged from it. Perhaps the most valuable light on the 
whole subject comes from the photographic reproductions given by Pro- 
fessor Turba of Amalia’s letters to her cousin George, of the original draft 
of the document of 17 April 1713, and of a passage in the parchment copy 
in dispute between himself and Professor Michael. Both the disputants, 
too, are enlightening on the personalities of the emperor’s court in 1713 
and, though we may not agree with Professor Michael’s judgement on 
St. Saphorin’s report of 1727, when he had left Vienna five years before, 
his description of that industrious and illuminating diplomat’s importance 
during his actual mission at the emperor’s court is most valuable.? 


Basit WILLIAMS. 


Matthew Prior: Poet and Diplomatist. By CHartes Kennetu Eves. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1939.) 


Tuis is the fullest life of Matthew Prior that has yet been written. Other 
biographies have treated preponderatingly either of his literary work or 
of his achievements in the political world ; but Mr. Eves’ book is the first 
attempt yet made to deal equally with both sides of his life. It is also a 
defence of Prior, for we are told that one of the main purposes of the book 
is to avoid ‘disparaging either his character or his achievements’. 
Whether Mr. Eves has succeeded in his task, readers will judge for them- 
selves ; but it may be suspected that students of English literature would 
have looked for a clearer definition of Prior’s position in English literature 
and of his debt to the Latin epigrammatists and the French poets. As 
for his diplomatic work, I must confess that I am still unconvinced that 
Prior was ever a greater political figure than Addison. For in the days 
of his ‘ greatness’ when minister in Paris (and a mere stopgap at that) 
he was never entrusted with the greatest business—witness not only his 
express exclusion from all share in government secrets about the succession, 
but also his ignorance of government policy in the highly important, though 
less revolutionary matter of the guarantee of Italian neutrality in 1714. 
With the exception of the ‘ damned sluices’ at Dunkirk, Prior’s business 
in Paris, when he was in sole charge, concerned the dowry of Queen Mary 
of Modena, the escapade of Lady Jersey, the wish of the duchess of 
Portsmouth to visit England, all in truth secondary though no doubt 
troublesome matters. That he could do nothing to reach an agreement 

1'The three pamphlets here noticed have been deposited in the London Library 


in case any historians care to consult them, as I am not aware of copies elsewhere in 
this country. 
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over Dunkirk is not to his discredit: even the whigs themselves could 
never bring sufficient pressure to bear on the French to secure the accept- 
ance of British demands until the regent had succeeded in completely 
isolating France in Europe. Yet it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Prior, however much he enjoyed the friendship of the ministers at home, 1 
had little share in their confidence. A man ‘ very factious in conversation ’, 
a trait which Swift said was ‘ near the truth’, is not completely equipped 
for the diplomatic art; and nothing more clearly shows the ministers’ 
consciousness of his limitations than the strict tying of his hands and the 
fettering of his discretion when he undertook his most critical mission, i 
the overtures of 1711. On this point I would enter a caveat against the 
passage (p. 238) in which Mr. Eves says: ‘ Prior had no authority to 
negotiate. He might, however, discuss the proposals with Torcy, so long 
as Torcy did not get the better of his argument. If he did, Prior was 
to retreat behind the letter of his instructions and protest that he had 
no power.’ Now this not only suggests that there was something to this 
effect in the instructions, but also an inconsistency between instructions } 
that gave him no authority to negotiate and power to discuss proposals E 
under certain conditions. In fact there was nothing of the sort: all 
he was allowed to do was to hand over the British proposals and receive 
the French answer. Mr. Eves is confusing the actual meagre instructions 
given to Prior with a gloss I made on them when I said: ‘ Prior’s inter- 
pretation of this, however, was that he might discuss the proposals with 
Torcy ’ and so forth. In a second edition it would be well to qualify this 
passage, as also the statement on p. 163 that Prior and Jersey did as a 
matter of fact advise William to enter into an agreement with Louis to 
guarantee the succession of James III. Is there any evidence for this 
statement beyond the charge made in 1715 by Prior’s political enemies 
when the other parties who could support or deny it were dead? Minor 
blemishes deal with titles: the ‘ Austrian Emperor’ is a historical 
solecism in those days, and Lord Oxford’s eldest son is sometimes rightly 
designated Lord Harley, and sometimes wrongly Lord Edward Harley. 

On the question of Prior’s relatives, Mr. Eves had a good deal to say, 
and he is clearly acquainted with the work of Professor Bunker Wright 
(whose name the printer has somewhat mauled). He seems to resent the 
stress laid on the meanness of Prior’s birth, and the handicap it was to i 
his career. But if we are to be fair to Prior’s contemporaries, we must 
no more judge the aristocratic ideas of those days by the equalitarian 
principles of to-day than estimate his skill in the new-fangled practice of 
making puns by our present standards of humour. If there is one thing 
certain about Prior’s parentage, it is that on his father’s side he was, as 
St. Simon would have said, né dans la boue, and not even the alleged, 
and dim, connexion of his mother with a good family in Yorkshire could 
obliterate the fact. To call attention, as Mr. Eves does, to George Prior’s 
assessments for hearth tax, is very like drawing a red herring across the 
track, and adopting a standard of wealth which many would consider 
even more ‘ contemptible’ than that of birth. The true lesson of Prior’s 
career is that in spite of all the prejudices of the age, a man with neither 
birth nor wealth, nor any advantages save his ability and the patronage 
of a discerning and intelligent nobleman, could nevertheless rise to high 
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posts in the service of the state. Had Strafford not been ‘as proud as 
hell’, Prior would have been an ambassador at Utrecht: as Swift wrote, 
‘a noble advancement ’. 

It has been a pleasure to read Mr. Eves’ book, which brings out more 
vividly than has been done hitherto, the sprightliness of Prior’s com- 
panionship and the lovable side of his nature, and is especially noteworthy 
for the descriptions of the society in which Prior moved both in England 
and in France. The account given of the family of Torcy and its con- 
nexions, and of Prior’s life after his release from arrest are specially to 
be commended. L. G. Wicknam Lecea. 


Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 1756-1766. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Romney Sepewick. (London: Macmillan, 1939.) 


Tuts publication is of great importance to historians. The Fortescue 
edition of George III’s correspondence is very deficient in materials for 
the first five years of his reign, and especially for his relations with his 
‘favourite’. Now we have 339 letters from George III to Bute, which 
illuminate for the first time the real nature of their friendship. The 
character of the new information is not quite what might have been 
expected. The letters clear up surprisingly few particular puzzles in the 
history of these years: for instance, they do not answer many of the 
questions raised by the perplexing course of the peace negotiations of 
1762-3, although half the letters in the book were written during those 
negotiations and many refer to them. Indeed, they even raise new per- 
plexities, such as the explanation of Egremont’s threat of resignation 
mentioned in no. 206. For the earlier period of peace-making in 1761 
there is even less new information. The very interesting letters on the 
offer of the treasury to Fox in March 1763 illustrate the strength and 
causes of George III’s reluctance to make it; but the offer itself was 
known before. The last letters of the book, in which the king described 
his dealings with the Rockingham ministry, are also interesting, but add 
little in detail to what was already known from the first volume of 
Fortescue’s edition. The value of these new letters does not consist in 
the illumination of detail, but in something more important still—the 
exhibition of the king’s very peculiar personal relations with Bute. The 
character of this strange friendship, already hinted at in Professor Namier’s 
England in the Age of the American Revolution, is now more fully revealed. 
As Mr. Sedgwick truly says, ‘the key to the situation was not that the 
Princess but that her eldest son was infatuated with Bute ’. 

The examination of these letters does something to diminish our 
respect for George III as a man and a statesman. The self-sufficiency 
of this pair of well-intentioned greenhorns is unattractive. No young man 
in his early twenties, king or no king, ought to have written of Pitt or 
even Newcastle as George III wrote of them ; it goes without saying that 
nobody ought to have written of his grandfather as George III wrote of 
George II. Moreover, he seems to have allowed these personal dislikes 
to dictate his policy on public affairs: for instance, it appears from these 
letters all too probable that he did not even denounce the German war 
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because he thought it would be popular to do so, but because his grand- 
father favoured it and Pitt, whom he thought he had reason to dislike 
for ‘ingratitude’, took it up. This unreasoning hatred for George II 
and the German war had some strange results, such as his patronage of 
Lord George Sackville, whom he acquitted quite as factiously as every- 
body else condemned him. Again, his attitude to Frederick II and the 
whole family of Brunswick was chiefly determined by personal grievances 
and had some unfortunate political results. 

It is, however, in the revelation of George III’s attitude to constitutional 
questions that the greatest interest of these letters consists; and here I 
must take issue with Mr. Sedgwick over the whole tendency of his in- 
genious introduction. For it seems to me that so far from disproving 
the ‘ whig legend’ of George III’s ‘ attempt to recover the power of the 
Crown ’, these letters, like those already published by Sir John Fortescue, 
rather confirm it; and that such critics as Burke, whose Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents Mr. Sedgwick describes as ‘the most 
elaborate and most famous of all opposition fictions’, gave, on the whole, 
a pretty correct account of what George III was trying to do, and only, 
perhaps, made a mistake when they said it was unconstitutional. The 
particular charges of Burke which Mr. Sedgwick mentions as refuted 
are those of ‘ trying to secure to the court the unlimited and uncontrolled 
use of its own vast influence, under the sole direction of its private favour ’ ; 
of drawing ‘a line which should separate the court from the ministry ’, 
and ‘ forming a party in favour of the court against the ministry’. Now 
no refutation of these charges is to be expected from the correspondence 
of a period when the prime minister and the ‘ favourite’ were the same 
person; for which reason the letters written during Bute’s ministry 
(June 1762 to April 1763), which fill nearly half the book, cannot be ex- 
pected to prove much. But before and, still more, after this period, there 
is some evidence that George III did mean to dispense the patronage 
himself rather than leave it in the hands of the ministers. In April 1764 
he wrote, ‘I am glad there has been this struggle of the ministers, for I 
will show them who recommends Scotch offices’ (no. 334): as Bute was 
a Scot it was perhaps natural for George III to reserve Scottish patronage 
particularly for him, even when he was no longer a minister; but it 
confirms Burke’s assertion. Perhaps, again, the king did not at once take 
Mansfield’s advice ‘that I should pitch on some bishop to recommend 
to me the ecclesiastical affairs, that I may keep that great engine of 
power in my own hands instead of in the ministry ’ (no. 296), though he 
did not reject it, and he did take a great interest in the choice of bishops 
in later years. Moreover, even in Bute’s and Fox’s time the many letters 
in which George III energetically recommended proscriptions show that 
it was royal quite as much as ministerial discipline that was being en- 
forced. Indeed, it is amusing to notice that Fox tried to save some of 
his own friends and that, conversely, George III rebelled against some 
severities which Fox proposed for his own ends, distinguishing the steps 
which were ‘ necessary to ruin the Newcastle faction’ and those which, 
in order to oblige Fox, ‘ would only be ruining individuals who are not 
attached to that party ’ (nos. 217, 231, 263). 

The existence of the ‘king’s friends’ and their relation to the 
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Rockingham ministry are illustrated by the three long letters at the end 
of the book. George III explained to Bute that ‘I should think I had 
great reason to complain if those of my friends that are still in office try’d 
to overturn those I employ ; for then they would be acting towards me 
the very part I have met with from all, that is making disturbance that 
they may profit by it’. This looks like a concession to the ministers ; 
yet it is worth noticing that George III did distinguish his ‘ friends’ from 
‘those he employed’, and that he only objected to obstruction by his 
friends for their own ends,—that is, to their acting as an independent 
party like other independent parties, instead of preserving due subordina- 
tion to his leadership. (It seems to have been about this that he and Bute 
finally quarrelled.) Moreover, he took away from his ministers nearly 
all that he had thus conceded, by the last sentence of the paragraph : 
* As to my friends differing from Ministers where they think their honour 
and conscience requires it, that I not only think right, but am of opinion 
it is their duty to act so’. This meant, as Mr. Sedgwick points out, that 
they might vote against repealing the Stamp Act without forfeiting their 
offices ; George III allowed them a liberty against Rockingham which he 
presumably would not have allowed them against himself, for he had written 
earlier that ‘the unhappy system that has been followed but too often 
since I have mounted the throne of preferring men who have opinions of 
their own, has aided to weaken government’ (no. 279). This difficulty 
of getting the king to discipline his friends at the request of his ministers 
in 1766 made a deep impression on the minds of the Rockingham whigs ; 
not only does it account very largely for their behaviour in 1782, but 
it seems to me to be the real basis of Burke’s complaint of ‘ the party in 
favour of the court against the ministry’. Mr. Sedgwick, however, has 
been led by his interest in the Formgeschichte of whig legends to adopt 
another explanation. His argument is difficult to summarize, but it seems 
to amount to this: that opposition parties in the Hanoverian age, unable 
to deny in theory the king’s right to choose his own ministers but wishing 
to force themselves upon him, pretended to believe that he was dominated 
by an oligarchical cabal of ministers from which they ought to rescue 
him ; that they usually did this under the nominal leadership of the heir- 
apparent, but although they could not use him in the early part of George 
III’s reign they still uttered the same battle-cries that had been devised 
in order to justify these operations against the ministers of George I and 
George II. This theory, though elegant and symmetrical, seems to me 
to be too ingenious and to be unsupported by the facts. It is difficult 
to compare Burke’s complaint of a court clique which slighted the 
aristocracy with the earlier slogans of Leicester House against a supposed 
aristocratic clique which took the court itself prisoner; besides, it is 
probable that Burke himself, like earlier adversaries of the government, 
only invented the fiction of a court clique which perverted the good inten- 
tions of the king because he did not like to name the king himself. More- 
over, Mr. Sedgwick’s argument seems to me to be further weakened by 
the consideration that the earlier Leicester House complaints, which he 
likens to the tunes of ‘old barrel-organs’, were really better justified 
than he thinks: Stanhope and Sunderland really had been ‘ running the 
nation into an aristocracy’ with their peerage bill and their project for 
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repealing the Septennial Act, and George II himself had really complained, 
according to Waldegrave, that he was ‘in the hands of his enemies’ and 
was not even allowed a negative voice in the choice of ministers. For 
these reasons I cannot accept Mr. Sedgwick’s schematism of meaningless 
opposition slogans. 

The other point at which I differ from him is his treatment of the 
view that George III was influenced by Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. He 
traces this story to a rather silly rumour of 1752, which he relates most 
ingeniously and convincingly to its political context. But that is not 
to dispose of the matter. The evidence that George III was actually 
brought up on the Patriot King is clearly inadequate; but the belief 
that he read it is none the less plausible. Presumably nearly everybody 
read it who was interested in politics at that time ; and as it was supposed 
to have been written with a view to making an impression on his own 
father, it is all the more likely that George III read it, though he was no 
great reader as a boy. The opinions that he professed and acted upon 
were very like those of the Patriot King on certain important subjects : par- 
ticularly his views on party or, as he expressed it, ‘ that evil called con- 
nexion’. Moreover, is it worth while to defend George III against the 
_ charge of reading this pamphlet, or even of being brought up on it? If 
George III believed such doctrines to be true, he did no more than 
Chatham, and many another English politician who would never have 
owned Bolingbroke for his master; indeed, those doctrines were quite 
as truly ‘pious commonplaces’ as any others which could have been 
taught him. It was the opposite doctrine—the doctrine of the necessity 
of party—that was the unpopular and disreputable doctrine in that day, 
though the talents of Burke and the later development of the party system 
have made it the more popular in our own. Mr. Sedgwick’s argument 
would have been stronger, in my opinion, if he had said that the charge 
of reading the Patriot King was not worth making, instead of explaining 
it away; if, instead of attacking the whigs’ use of evidence, he had 
attacked their view of the constitution. 

At one point he comes near to doing so: he disputes a remark of 
Professor Trevelyan about ‘the able attempt of George III to recover 
the powers of the Crown . . . to make the Prime Minister a mere instru- 
ment of the royal will, and to reduce the Cabinet to a group of the king’s 
servants in fact as well as in name’. There are some letters in this collec- 
tion which seem to me to go a long way towards justifying that remark, 
and towards proving that George III did, as Bolingbroke recommended, 
“begin to govern as soon as he began to reign "—or very nearly as soon. 
While he allowed Bute to govern, he naturally did not try to abridge the 
powers of his prime minister; on the contrary he exalted it, and his 
criterion of ‘ the Minister ’ (‘ all men will find the only method of succeed- 
ing in their desires, will be by first acquainting you with what they mean 
to request before they address themselves to me’) is curiously like that 
which he rejected when it came from George Grenville (‘ that if men pre- 
sum’d to speak to me on business without his leave that he would not 
serve an hour’). Of this period of his reign the only criticism that can be 
made of his use of his constitutional authority is that he conferred the 
greatest political office of state upon a man who would never have reached 
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or even approached it if he had had to rely upon his own political talents 
or influence ; thereby George III succeeded in doing for Bute what George 
II was reputed to have tried in vain to do for Compton in 1727 and, per- 
haps one might add, for Waldegrave in 1757. But after Bute resigned, 
George III made no secret of his intentions. ‘ Nothing can be more true 
than my D. Friend’s sentiments with regard to having men not too much 
ally’d in the active part of Government that my independency may be 
preserv'd’. ‘Tho’ young I see but too much that there are few very 
few honest men in the world. . . . I shall therefore support those who 
will act for me and without regret change my tools whenever they act 
contrary to my service.’ ‘I care not one farthing for these men I have 
now to do with, my honour and independency are my sole objects’ (nos. 
284, 309, 321). All this he wrote about the triumvirate ministry before 
it had been in office a month—long before he was maddened by its tiresome 
behaviour. This, surely, is the George III of the whig historians; and 
what he preached here, he later practised in a great degree—Fortescue’s 
six volumes are there to prove it. The best ground of contesting Professor 
Trevelyan’s description would be to argue that George III did not recover 
the powers of the Crown because George II had exercised them in the same 
degree. But Mr. Sedgwick does not seem to argue this, and it would be 
hard to prove it. True, George II used to fling out autocratic remarks, 
which were reported by Hervey ; but nobody should know better than 
Hervey’s best editor that those remarks were not taken seriously by 
those who heard them and are not to be taken seriously by us. The 
truth seems to me to be, that whereas the power of the executive was 
not less in George II’s reign than in that of George III, the king’s personal 
exercise of it was less frequent, direct, and positive ; that it was mainly 
confined in practice to certain personal proscriptions which his ministers 
could not overcome, usually because they did not really try, and to 
helping ministries not inherently popular to keep themselves afloat by 
the use of the royal patronage. This was a great deal; it was more than 
some historians have admitted. But it was much less than George III 
did. George II did not even believe as strongly as George III did that 
he governed, and so far as he did believe it, he was much more deceived. 
This difference of personal character is the great difference between the 
two reigns; and it is an important difference, though it does not quite 
justify Professor Trevelyan’s description, condemned by Mr. Sedgwick, 
of ‘a break in the smooth development in our constitutional history ’. 
The editing, it need not be said, is excellent ; and it is no easy thing 
to assign triumphantly so many undated letters. The only queries I 
have are against the dating of nos. 203, 206 and 212, all of which, I think, 
could be placed somewhat more conveniently at the beginning instead of 
towards the end of October ; but this is very uncertain, and Mr. Sedgwick 
may very well be right in placing no. 212, consequently no. 206, where 
they are. He has even corrected the date of a few letters which were 
rather surprisingly misplaced by Professor Namier; the most important 
is Bute’s letter to Egremont on p. 127. Not even the critic who would 
quarrel with Mr. Sedgwick’s more distant perspectives could possibly 
withhold his admiration for the microscopic eye of the almost perfect 
editor. RICHARD PaREs. 
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The Tobacco Kingdom. By JosepH CuaRKE Rosert. (Durham, North 
Carolina : Duke University Press, 1938.) 


Tuis book begins with a brief summary of the tobacco industry in 
Virginia and Maryland during the Colonial period, then the author settles 
down to his theme, which is the story of the cultivation, marketing and 
manufacture of tobacco in Virginia and North Carolina from 1800 to 1860. 
During this period tobacco planting was mainly centred in the Piedmont 
district of Virginia and North Carolina, to which the author applies the 
term, vhe Virginia District. For those accustomed to think of the old 
Dominion in terms of great plantations, worked by hundreds of slaves, 
Mr. Robert has some surprising information. Thus, in 1859, on 55 per cent. 
of the plantations in the seven chief tobacco-growing Virginia counties, 
the average yield was less than 4000 pounds, and generally speaking, 
not more than five or six acres would be planted with tobacco in the 
same year. Taking a sample group of small planters, each of whom 
produced one hogshead of tobacco in 1859, the author discovered that 
almost two-thirds of them owned no slaves. These non-slave holders 
did their own work and expected their children to assist them in the 
fields. Of course, there were also the big estates, as, for example, that of 
Mr. Samuel Hairston, whose house was so magnificent that when the 
local preacher tried to impress his congregation with the splendours of 
Paradise, it was sufficient for his purpose to say, ‘It is as beautiful as 
Mr. Hairston’s ’. 

While many of the planters were careful and sound agriculturists 
and continued to learn by experience and to apply such scientific know- 
ledge as they were able to come by, the majority appear to have been 
a rough and ready, easygoing, rule-of-thumb body of men. New ideas 
spread slowly, while old practices died hard and supervision was fre- 
quently of a very scanty nature. ‘ Many proprietors placed the manage- 
ment of their estates in the hands of overseers, the overseers left affairs 
to the Negroes, and the Negroes were willing to trust to Providence ’ (p. 23). 

After describing with some care what sort of soils were most suited 
for tobacco planting and how the ground was prepared, the author follows 
the history of the plant and the leaf through the successive stages of 
planting, transplanting, hoeing, priming, topping, suckering, worming, 
cutting, curing, stripping, and prizing. Special dangers and pests appear 
to have beset each of these stages. Then there was the uncertainty of 
the weather, and, indeed, it seems remarkable that any tobacco was 
ever successfully grown. Nevertheless, in due time the hogsheads were 
ready for the market, but for many years the transport was unreliable. 
If the hogsheads were sent down river they were liable to be lost on the 
way, or if retrieved from the water, were brought to market in a damaged 
condition. A popular song of the present age might well have been sung 
by some of these Virginia planters who literally rolled their barrels to 
market. ‘A long wooden spike driven into the centre of each end, and 
projecting a few inches beyond it served for an axletree, a split sapling 
was fitted to it for shafts, and extended in rear of the cask, they were 
connected by a hickory withe ; a few slabs were nailed to these, in front 
of the cask, forming a sort of foot-board, or box, in which were stowed 
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a middling or two of bacon, a bag of meal, a frying-pan, a hoe, an axe 
and blanket, for the bipeds ; the whole covered to some height with fodder 
for the quadrupeds (pp. 53-4, n. 3), and we can readily believe the state- 
ment of one planter that nine years of rolling his tobacco through the 
streets of Lynchburgh had ruined him. Hogsheads which were intended 
for rolling were made specially strong, and there is a tradition that the 
meandering country roads of modern Virginia can be traced to the old 
rolling roads which avoided fords and as far as possible followed the 
watersheds. Here, as elsewhere, the coming of the railway destroyed 
more picturesque methods of transport but made for greater efficiency. 

After the tobacco had arrived at market there was still the protracted 
business of inspection to be gone through before the planter could hope 
to see any return on his investment, and eighteen months appears to have 
been a fairly usual period between planting and sale, though sometimes 
it was much longer. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
colonial method of sale still prevailed, but a few years later sale at the 
warehouse became the general practice, and by 1860, the method of 
disposal by auction had become general. The author goes into great and 
perhaps unnecessary detail in describing the various kinds of buyers, 
and indeed, the second part of this book is less interesting and of less 
historical value than the first. Doubtless, references to the various small 
firms engaged in the local manufacture of tobacco may be of some im- 
portance to families still living in Virginia, but in fact the industry was 
small and unimportant. As far as Virginia was concerned, the main 
business was the planting and marketing of the tobacco, and if the author 
had omitted some of the later chapters and expanded some of the earlier 
ones, he would have added to the value of his work. We should like, for 
example, to know more about the relation of master to slave on the planta- 
tions, what proportion of free negroes worked for wages, and a dozen 
other things connected with plantation life. Mr. Robert is, however, 
more economist than historian, which explains the mass of detail in some 
of the later chapters, some of which seems to the mere historian rather 
irrelevant and somewhat tedious. We feel, also, that the author, with 
advantage, could have made more use of his authorities. The book 
contains just enough quotation from contemporary newspapers, letters 
and other documents to make the reader wish for more. Indeed, he 
appears to be over-timid about quotation, and in more than one place 
he has relegated to the obscurity of a footnote vivid material which should 
have been incorporated in the text. 

When all has been said, however, the book represents a substantial 
addition to the economic history of Virginia. It is scholarly and written 
in a painstaking, if not striking, style. It contains good illustrations and 
an excellent bibliography. C. M. MacInnes. 


The Elgin-Grey Papers, 1846-1852. Edited with notes and appendices by 
Sir AntourR G. Doveuty. 4 vols. (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1937.) 


THE presence of the Elgin-Grey papers in the public archives of Canada 
is due to the public spirit of two men no longer living, Sir Arthur Doughty 
VOL. LV.—NO. CCXIX. HH 
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and the fourth Earl Grey. The third earl, secretary of state for the colonies 
from 1846 to 1852, conducted with his relative by marriage, the eighth 
earl of Elgin, governor-general of Canada from 1846 to 1852, a corre- 
spondence private and intimate in form but concerned almost wholly with 
important affairs of state. Being a man of methodical and businesslike 
habits, he kept not only Lord Elgin’s letters, but copies of his own. He 
lived on until 1894, but the papers must have reposed for many years in 
old family chests at Howick as his other papers, none of them so full or 
interesting as these, do still. His nephew held from 1904 to 1911 the 
great office which Lord Elgin formerly held, and generously presented 
these papers to Sir Arthur Doughty, the Dominion archivist and a man 
with a flair for such treasures equal to that of any American private col- 
lector, on condition that they were published as a whole under Sir Arthur 
Doughty’s editorship. It was not long before good use was made of them 
in Professor J. L. Morison’s brilliant study, British Supremacy and Canadian 
Self-Government, 1839-1854, written before, though not published until 
after, the war of 1914-18. Some of the best of Elgin’s letters had indeed 
been known since the publication of Theodore Walrond’s Letters and 
Journals of Lord Elgin in 1872. Now at last, after various earlier plans 
of publication had fallen through, the full correspondence appears as a 
publication of the public archives of Canada, in which they have been 
deposited since Lord Grey’s gift, and to which they now belong. 

The published collection does not contain any great surprises: for 
what has in recent years become the accepted interpretation of this period 
of Canadian history is based upon the use of these papers in manuscript 
by historians. One’s inclination in taking up the volumes was perhaps 
to expect a little more than one has actually got. It remains true, however, 
to say that the publication of the correspondence in full permits the 
addition of many details to the picture of Canadian politics in 1846-52. 
It throws more light upon the negotiations of Elgin’s first executive council 
in 1847 with the French, which have been cast into the shadow by their 
failure and the formation of the Baldwin-La Fontaine ministry in 1848 ; 
it gives more substance to Elgin’s anxiety about the movement in 1848-9 
for annexation to the United States, and thus provides a background for 
the already famous letter of 23 March 1850, in which he expresses his 
dismay at the ‘ sting in the tail’ of Lord John Russell’s speech on the 
future of the colonial connexion ; it illustrates the care with which Elgin 
followed the changes in Canadian public opinion, keeping Grey informed 
by extracts from the press of all political shades. More generally it 
affords (like the Morley-Minto correspondence on India fifty years later) 
an instructive example of the working of British imperial institutions, 
the formal dispatches of the secretary of state fulfilling his constitutional 
responsibilities being modified by free and informal exchange of opinion 
and deference to the judgement of ‘the man on the spot’. 

It is unfortunate that the limits of the correspondence are not those 
which would be suggested by consideration of the subject-matter. High 
as their interest is in the years 1847-9, the letters leave a sense of in- 
completeness in the later part of the period. For Elgin’s governor- 
generalship culminated in 1854 in the negotiation of the reciprocity treaty 
with the United States, the admission of the conservatives to office in 
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coalition with the French, and the settlement of the vexed question of 
the clergy reserves. The correspondence is indeed complete so far as 
Grey is concerned, except that a letter of 27 September 1848 is mentioned 
but not included. Elgin rather than Grey, however, is the central figure 
of the correspondence. Elgin’s letters are longer, quite apart from the 
illustrative material which he encloses, and though Grey’s enthusiasm 
is attractive and his confidence in Elgin does equal credit to his heart and 
to his head, Elgin was undoubtedly his superior in practical wisdom, 
in short in the art of government. Grey had to bear in mind his 
responsibility to parliament, which often seemed to think the reduction 
of colonial garrisons more important than the conciliation of Canada, 
and he pertinaciously urged such considerations upon Elgin. But Elgin 
was Grey’s match in pertinacity, and, when he brought all the resources 
of his mind to bear, by sheer weight of argument enforced attention to 
his views. On such occasions his expositions of British constitutional 
principles and methods of government have never been bettered either 
in substance or in form. 

Less than half of these 1600 odd pages consists of letters from Elgin 
or Grey. The copious enclosures in Elgin’s letters and the miscellaneous 
papers included in the collection contain valuable material on emigration, 
on the annexation movement, on the activities of Papineau, on the 
Halifax-Quebec railway project, on the repeal of the navigation laws, 
on military and church questions, on reciprocity. Much of this material 
has no doubt already been used in specialist studies of these questions, 
but it will be useful to have it so readily available. References to other 
colonies are comparatively few but are of some interest, especially those 
in the emigration papers. The appendices are voluminous, but much of 
the illustrative material in them is already available in British parliamentary 
papers. 

Editorial policy was no doubt largely determined by the fact that this 
is an archive publication. Introductory and explanatory matter col- 
lected for previous publication projects has not been included, and foot- 
notes have been reduced to a minimum. In view of the amount of work 
already done on this period of Canadian and imperial history, this policy 
is on the whole justified. But its limitations have entailed some minor 
disadvantages. Some of the miscellaneous papers are by unidentified 
authors; and the reader is left in doubt whether a serious attempt has 
been made to identify the authorship by the handwriting. Most of the 
hands of Colonial Office officials of the period could be identified by 
students who have worked on the Colonial Office papers at the Public 
Record Office. On p. 1266 editorial caution goes so far as to ascribe a 
paper ‘ possibly ’ to Blackwood, one of the clerks, when a note in the text 
on p. 1257 seems to identify it as his. It is of some importance to know 
whether the drafts of the important dispatch of 31 March 1847 to Sir John 
Harvey on responsible government are in Lord Grey’s own handwriting 
or not: but this is not stated. Another point at which a bolder editorial 
policy would have been desirable is at p. 297. The memorandum on 
colonial policy there referred to is in the Grey papers at Howick, and it 
is a pity if permission was not sought to publish it in an appendix. On 
the other hand, respect for the donor’s stipulation that publication should 
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be complete has occasionally been too literal. The number of the Colonial 
Advocate of 1824, for example, enclosed in a letter of W. L. Mackenzie 
which is found in the collection, is really irrelevant and ought to have 
been omitted. 

It is most regrettable that Sir Arthur Doughty died before his editorial 
work was finished. Though it was loyally carried on by his assistant, 
Miss Norah Story, certain minor blemishes may be attributable to the 
change of editorship rather than to either the editor or Miss Story. It 
is inconvenient to have no table of contents except in the first volume of 
a four-volume work. It is tiresome to have mere printer’s errors like 
‘sésultat’ for ‘ résultat’, ‘orine’ for ‘ origine’ perpetuated, with the 
addition of [sic], out of exaggerated regard for the sanctity of the text. 
Surely it would not be desired that slips such as ‘ Rapunda ’ for ‘ Kapunda ’ 
on p. 1267 should be similarly sanctified in any quotation from the now 
published text. If scruple dictates the use of the square bracket, why 
should it be reserved for the word ‘sic’? Miss Story’s index is full and 
seems on the whole to be carefully done, but sampling shows that it is not 
quite impeccable: for instance, W. E. and John Gladstone are confused, 
and J. A. Macdonald is not noted as having attended the conference of 
the British American League, of which he was one of the most important 
members. But in general the editors and the public archives of Canada 
deserve the gratitude of students of British colonial history all over the 
world, to whom they have made available this great collection of 
documents. W. P. Morre.. 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments: England. An Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments in the City of Oxford. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1939.) 


Txis handsome and heavy volume is not an ‘ Architectural History of 
the University and Colleges’, desiderated for now over 50 years, but it 
will be of very real assistance to the ‘ Willis and Clark’ who may under- 
take such a work for Oxford. Even now it can be used with great 
advantage not only with Mr. New’s modern bird’s-eye views, but with 
those of Loggan, which were produced less than 50 years before the date 
which is the terminus ad quem of the Historical Monuments reports. It 
would indeed be a good idea to include in any reissue a set of photographs 
from Loggan’s plates for the purpose of such comparisons. The present 
work is a technically phrased and copiously illustrated inventory with 
plans, mostly dated, of all the now existing buildings in whole or part, 
and a catalogue of the permanent fixtures in them, and even of certain 
contents of them in the way of furniture and ornaments which are 
known to have been in existence before 1714 or sometimes even later. 
Though 1714 is not a suitable date for the colleges, and in some cases, 
notably for Queen’s, has been taken loosely, while 1750 would have been 
better, it is perhaps fortunate that the later seventeenth-century buildings 
were not inventoried 50 years ago, when they would have been given 
treatment far less appreciative in comparison with the Gothic than they 
receive here. But this book is essentially not a history but an inventory, 
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ante-dated in one way and post-dated in some respects; and it will be 
most appropriately described and estimated by an account of its actual 
contents. 

First, then, after xxxiii pages of introductory matter, including a 
summary ‘sectional preface’, there are 188 pages of descriptive text, 
in double columns, followed by fifty-six pages for Armorial, Glossary, and 
Index. Besides the usual small key-plans in the text for churches and 
houses, there is a large numbered map in a pocket at the end of the 
book, which covers the Oxfordshire parishes lately annexed to the city, 
viz. Binsey, Cowley, Headington, Iffley, and Wolvercote, but not Marston ; 
a similar plan is provided as a guide to the central part of the city. 
In view of constant development it cannot be expected that either of 
these should be exactly datable ; but it is curious that the former ignores 
the bye-pass roads, while the latter includes both the New Bodleian and 
Bliss Court: both, however, are adequate for their purposes. More 
important are the ‘ dated plans’ of the colleges, which show the existing 
buildings in outline, hatched so.as to distinguish the centuries to which 
they belong, but without indication (in most cases) of the position of 
erections now destroyed, whether before or after 1714. These plans 
vary in dimensions according to the areas still occupied in whole or part 
by pre-1714 work. Thus All Souls, Christ Church, Magdalen, Merton, 
New College, Oriel, Pembroke, St. John’s, and Worcester, have large 
folding sheets. Most of the other colleges with the University Church 
and the Old Schools plus the Bodleian are confined to single pages; and 
the medieval remains of Balliol get even less space. Unfortunately these 
plans are not uniform in scale; where this is stated, it is thirty feet or 
rather less to the inch. The exact measurements are given carefully in 
the texts, and the hatching is fairly regular; but the college plans would 
have been much more valuable for general purposes if the scale of them 
had been quite uniform throughout. , 

Next come the illustrations, half a dozen drawings, and 209 pages of 
photographs of all shapes and sizes, large and small, full-page or neatly 
fitted together, comprising not only familiar exterior and interior views, 
but a quite unprecedented and largely unobtainable collection of details 
of stone and wood carvings, panelling, rails, overmantels, misericordes, 
painted glass in whole windows or in single lights, lecterns, chests, monu- 
ments, vaulting, ceilings, statues and ornamentation of every description. 
The rich variety of these collections is enough to make this volume in- 
dispensable to students. College plate has been considered outside the 
purview of the Commission; but a few pieces from the churches are 
represented. It has not been found possible to specify the origin of the 
various objects, except in a very few cases, such as foreign glass; but 
many of them were not in Oxford at all in 1714. 

Nearly all the photographs have been taken expressly for this book. 
Among them perhaps the most fascinating are those of the woodwork, 
especially the All Souls and New College misericordes; but the plaster 
work and the painted glass are also well represented. There was little 
or no ‘ Dowsing’ in Oxford; so, though Cambridge is stronger in secular 
plate, Oxford windows ‘ provide the most complete and consecutive series 
of glass paintings of any place in the country [? even York] particularly 
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in regard to the seventeenth and eighteenth century ’,—in some colleges, 
such as Balliol, after reparation of modern vandalism. It is a pity that 
on plate 186 an eighteenth-century St. Luke is given instead of a fifteenth- 
century and almost unique Becket from the same windows. But usually 
the selection of examples is both judicious and exhaustive. 

The inventory itself (pages 1 to 188) contains 293 items, ranging in 
importance and in magnitude from no. 9, Christ Church and the Cathedral, 
with 37 columns of description, to houses or cottages in Ship Street, 
Queen Street, Longwall Street, St. Clement’s, or Fisher Row, for which 
one or two lines each suffice. First come the University Buildings (nos. 
1 to 5), viz. the Bodleian Library with the Old Schools Quadrangle, the 
Sheldonian, the Old Clarendon Building, the Old Ashmolean, and the 
Botanic Garden. Next, the colleges and St. Edmund Hall in alphabetical 
order (nos. 6 to 26). All these (1 to 26) are pronounced to be ‘ especially 
worthy of preservation ’, except Hertford. Nos. 27 to 49 are ecclesiastical 
buildings, i.e. the parish churches, six of which are ‘ specially worthy ’, 
All Saints, St. Mary’s, Iffley, St. Giles, St. Michael and St. Peter in the 
East ; and the remains of Osney, Rewley, the Friaries, and Godstow. 
No. 50 is Oxford Castle, no. 51 the City Wall, and no. 52 Civil War 
earthworks, all treated adequately but requiring some slight additions. 
Then other secular buildings, chiefly houses and inns, are catalogued in 
52 columns: much of this section is quite novel, and the compilers rightly 
insist on the special merits of the Mitre Hotel, Tackley Inn, Kemp Hall 
and several others (even as refronted) in High Street, Beam Hall and 
Postmasters Hall, No. 3 (not 103) Cornmarket Street, the Golden Cross 
Hotel, Vanbrugh House, Frewin Hall, Littlemore Hall, the Old Palace, 
the Judges’ Lodgings, Stone’s Almshouse, and Iffley Rectory. This special 
list might have included several more houses which are in no danger, such 
as Black Hall and the Old Parsonage ; and it is still possible that some 
ten small houses scheduled as in good condition in Ship Street may yet 
escape the fate which has struck off the east end of Broad Street. The 
description of the colleges could hardly be more informative or up-to-date, 
especially as to interior work. In the intentionally brief historical para- 
graphs or notes there must be some inaccuracies, which should be corrected 
promptly by the local experts in each college, and notified to the Commis- 
sioners, as they suggest, for use in the second edition, which will certainly 
be called for before long. 

The outstanding merits of this volume are the technical descriptions, 
made on a uniform system, and the meticulous care with which a vast 
quantity of details has been noted and recorded. It will be a permanent 
book of reference for college authorities as well as a fascinating album for 
strangers and pilgrims. For students it will help to emphasize many 
points in the architectural history of Oxford, but specially the tendency 
to archaism in all quarters, now perhaps unduly disregarded in favour of 
transatlantic modernisms. Nowhere in England can there be so many 
examples of really good Stuart Gothic, such as can be seen in Wadham, 
University, Oriel, Lincoln, the Old Schools, etc., almost indistinguishable 
from early Tudor work, though nearly overlapping the no less meritorious 
Palladian of Wren, Aldrich, and Hawksmoor; nowhere is there a more 
continuous tradition in woodwork or glass. Even the houses here cata- 
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logued, great and small, would in most other towns be assigned to periods 
half a century or more earlier than their ascertained dates. The compilers 
of this record have obviously understood this tendency; and their work 
should help to carry it on. H. E. D. Braxiston. 


Miscellany of the Scottish History Society. Volume vi. (Edinburgh: 
T. and A. Constable, 1939.) 


THovuGH the original is neither complete nor free from blemishes, Dr. Annie 
Dunlop’s careful new edition of Bagimond’s Roll, showing the sums actually 
levied, as papal tenth, from all Scottish benefices in the years 1274-6, is 
welcome to students of both church finance and topography. The circum- 
stances of the assessment, and its relation to earlier and later taxations, 
are traced in detail, and place-names are ingeniously and convincingly 
identified. The text illustrates the development of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in respect of archdeaconries and deaneries. Its chief interest lies, 
however, in the light shed on the lack of balance in the structure of the 
Scottish medieval church. Some £2500 were annually collected from the 
eleven dioceses. Towards this sum St. Andrews contributed nearly 
two-fifths, and Glasgow roughly one-fifth (by either a textual or typo- 
graphical error, Glasgow’s total appears on page 44 as £358 instead of 
£298) ; less than £50 were levied from each of the three poorest bishoprics 
—Ross, Argyle, and Caithness. Six leading dignitaries paid between £80 
and £120—the bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, the abbots of Holy- 
rood, Dunfermline, and Arbroath, and the prior of St. Andrews. The 
reverse of the medal is seen in the great number of vicarages and the poor 
returns from such exploited parishes—to give a few examples, Carriden 
(6/8), Aberuthven (7/-), Maryton (3/-), Tibbermore (8/-), Alford (6/8) and 
Assynt (5/4). Already in the thirteenth century there was a brave show 
on top, but starvation at the base. 

The foundation-charter of the collegiate church of Dunbar (1342), now 
first published, is the earliest of its kind to survive. Apart from priority, 
the church is of interest for what was, for Scotland, the wayward nomen- 
clature of its personnel—it was served by a dean, an arch-priest, and eight 
canons. Like many another, Dunbar church fell a victim to the sin of 
non-residence, and ‘became the happy hunting-ground of pluralists’ ; 
and in 1501 the crown appropriated its revenues for the benefit of the new 
chapel royal at Stirling. The transcriber and editor, Dr. Easson, contri- 
butes a lucid introduction and scholarly notes. It is pleasing, for instance, 
to have such pertinent and suggestive facts as that the dean had 20 merks 
per annum, the arch-priest £8, the prebendary of Pinkerton 8 merks, of 
Chirnside £4, and of Pitcox 4 merks. 

The bulk of the new series of Lauderdale Letters were written in the years 
1668-1670 to the earl of Tweeddale. They deal with the minutiae of 
day-by-day administration, they supplement and occasionally correct 
sources like the Scots Peerage and the Privy Council Register, as well as 
correspondence already published, and they should be used in conjunction 
with such collections—in isolation, they are neither easily intelligible nor 
deeply interesting. Questions affecting trade, the farming of the customs 
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and excise, and reports on the abortive union negotiations of 1670, are 
intermingled with private and family matters, estate transactions, marriage 
plans, and the curing of illnesses by blood-letting. A few passages have 
more intrinsic value. There is a reference in 1665 to ‘the spreading of 
the sicknes which makes innes very unsafe’. One aspect of smuggling 
in 1669 is indicated— much trade is caried on by Duch men & Scots 
rogues in Rotterdam with Borrowstonness, & in Dutch ships colored by 
being sailed with Scots men, & all this custome free, being stowed under 
coales’. The reason for the king’s attachment to Scotland’s parliamentary 
constitution is tersely stated— ‘he likes the present frame of the Articles 
so well’. Above all, we get several characteristic comments on the 
covenanters—‘ the trumpets of rebellion, of which great conventicles are 
the rendevous . . . I shall not trust Remonstrators . . . The beasts we 
have to deale with are furious unnatural irrationall brutes . . . Oh the 
madnes of that generation who will neither doe nor let doe . . . They 
are unsatisfiable.’ Lauderdale’s attitude to toleration is thus stated: 
‘I shall not easily, nay I thinke never, consent to generall admission of 
all outed . . . but if putting in the gravest, soberest, wold doe good, 
much might be said, but that wold not quiet but render them more insolent ’. 

Certainly the most interesting and probably the most valuable of the 
four documents in the Miscellany is Memories of Ayrshire about 1780, 
compiled about 1842 by Dr. John Mitchell, of Anderston (later Wellington 
Street) secession church in Glasgow. Looking back across sixty years, 
the author faithfully depicts the entire social scene in and around his 
father’s parish of Beith, at a time when ‘ the work of rural improvement 
had not yet begun’. He describes the houses (‘snug, though not 
elegant.’), the simple furniture, the homely clothes (‘ even entire cleanli- 
ness was not studied, much less elegance’), the plain food derived from 
primitive subsistence-farming, the poverty-stricken schools, and the few 
inevitable works of devotional literature. Amusements included the 
‘rockings meet’, a convivial evening party which, ‘it may be appre- 
hended, would neither promote the health of the body, nor the interests 
of pure morality’. The smuggling of brandy, tobacco, and tea was widely 
countenanced as ‘ withholding what the wealth of Government could not 
fairly claim or might well want’. Dr. Mitchell records some quaint 
customs, such as the presenting of pipes to the mourners at a funeral ; but 
he probably exaggerates the differences between 1780 and 1840. This is 
but natural: he was an elderly city minister of considerable influence 
and in comfortable circumstances, striving to recall the plain living and 
simple pleasures of a country boyhood. The reader, or at least the reader 
familiar with rural Scotland, will notice that many points in the Memories 
are by no means peculiar to the eighteenth century—the children’s games 
of blind man’s buff and hide-and-seek, the rope-and-straw harness in place 
of leather, the bare-footed schoolboys and housemaids, the fireplace 
“kept clean and well-scoured, but seldom used ’, the overworked school- 
master with ‘ numerous classes to be superintended ’, the teaching of the 
Shorter Catechism without any attempt to ‘ explain its technical phrase- 
ology ’, the ‘solemn stillness’ of a country sabbath, the family gather- 
ings for religious instruction, and the village haberdasher who ‘ also sold 
flax seed, with hooks and scythes’, The sketch concludes with word- 
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portraits of several Ayrshire ministers of the anti-burgher synod, and with 
a general estimate of both the moderates and seceders. The former 
cultivated ‘the upper classes of society in their parishes’, neglected the 
poor, and ‘ betook themselves to literary study, or the culture of their 
glebes’; here Dr. Mitchell’s record is a useful corrective to the testimony 
of men like ‘ Jupiter’ Carlyle. Seceding ministers, he admits, were apt 
to be ‘sorrowful when they might have been glad’, and to dispute ‘ too 
long and too vehemently ’, but ‘they were men of God, lovers of what 
was true and good’, and ‘ most exemplary in the discharge of duty’. 
The elders were subject to ‘the affectionate remonstrance and repre- 
hensions of the brethren’. The ‘lifter’ controversy (which affected 
Beith and its neighbourhood) the author dismisses as a warning of the 
‘effects of unenlightened zeal’ and of ‘contendings for unimportant 
matters’. In all, a likeable man and an authentic piece of historical 
evidence. 

The transcribing, editing, and annotating of the varied contents of the 
Miscellany constitute a high tribute to the quality of Scottish historical 
scholarship. GrorcE 8. Prypbe. 


Argief-Jaarboek vir Suid-Afrikaanse Geskiedenis. Uitgegee deur die 
Argiewe van die Unie van Suid-Afrika, Iste Jaargang, delen 1 and 2. 
(Cape Times Ltd., Kaapstad, 1938.) 


THESE two parts of the first volume of the South African Archives Year 
Book have been edited by a committee of the Union Archives Com- 
mission, and financed by the South African Government. The aim of 
the editors is to provide a forum for the discussion of the complicated 
archival problems which must arise in a country whose archive material 
is voluminous, and whose archive depots are situated in four widely 
separated provincial capitals, and also to furnish a means of publishing 
the results of research which might not otherwise be made available. 
The editors plead that this latter aim is especially justifiable ‘in a young 
country with a comparatively limited reading public’. The validity of 
this plea may perhaps be questioned in the case of English-speaking 
writers, who can usually find a public outside as well as inside the borders 
of the Union and the Netherlands; but it is more certainly valid for 
Afrikaans-speaking writers who must, from the nature of the case, be 
content with a much smaller public. It is significant that, though the 
editors invite contributions in Afrikaans, English, and High Dutch, only 
one contribution to this first volume, and that the shortest, is written in 
English: a discussion by the secretary of the Archives Commission of 
that nightmare of all good archivists, the destruction of redundant records. 

The first contribution to Part 1, which by itself justifies the publication 
of the volume, is an essay on the introduction of slavery at the Cape from 
the pen of the late Professor W. Blommaert, whose untimely death robbed 
Stellenbosch of its leading historian and students of South African 
history of a full-length account of ‘ the domestic institution’ in southern 
Africa. This is followed by a detailed study, the first of its kind, by Dr. 
D. W. Kriiger of Potchefstroom University College, of the attempts of 
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the Boer Trekkers to find their way down from the High Veld to the 
Indian Ocean from the earliest times till the annexation of the Transvaal 
by Great Britain in 1877. Part 2 consists of a history of the Lutheran 
Church at the Cape by Dr. J. Hoge of Stellenbosch. Unfortunately the 
Cape Evangelical Lutheran Church, fruit of a schism in 1861, declined to 
open its archives; but to make up for that the Lutherans of Amsterdam 
readily made their records available, and from this and other sources 
Dr. Hoge has constructed a well-documented history, four-fifths of it for 
the years before 1806, of a church which played a modest and hitherto 
somewhat unrecognised part in the development of European society at 
the far end of Africa. 

All who are interested in South African history will welcome the Jaar- 
boek and will look forward to the promised further volumes ; but many 
will also cherish the hope that their publication will not divert the Union 
Archives Commission from the task which it began some years ago of 
publishing the principal documents in the Cape Archives. 


E. A. WALKER. 





Short LNVotices 


In Foreign Notices of South India from Megasthenes to Ma Huan (Madras 
University Historical Series no. 14) Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri gives 
us a useful source-book, in which he has collected in chronological order, 
with introduction and footnotes, references to Southern India and Ceylon 
from the works of many writers—Megasthenes, Strabo, Pliny, the Periplus, 
Aelian, Marcian, and Cosmas, the Chinese annalists and pilgrims (notably 
Fa-hien, I-tsing, the coryphaeus Hiuen-tsang, Chau Ju-kua, Wang Ta- 
yuan, Fei-hsin, and Ma-huan), the Arab and Persian authors, of whom 
Ibn Battiitah is the most informative, and European travellers (Benjamin 
of Tudela, Marco Polo, John of Montecorvino, Odoric, Jordanus, and 
John de Marignolli). The material has been compiled with care, and 
the book will be welcome. Its value would have been still greater if the 
appended explanatory notes had been fuller and more exact, for many 
of them seem to be hardly adequate. The equation of Dagarna, the 
Dosarene of the Periplus, with Orissa (p. 60, n. 48) is wrong. The extracts 
from Legge’s commentary on Fa-hien need a little revision to bring them 
up to date; and the editor’s too brief remarks on Hiuen-tsang’s descrip- 
tion of Dhajifiakataka might well have been supplemented by some 
reference to the very important discoveries at Nagarjunikonda, on which 
Dr. Vogel, in his admirable edition of the inscriptions found there, has 
passed the cautious but weighty judgement that ‘it is a point worth 
considering whether the remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent 
the ancient capital of Dhaifiakataka ’ (Epigr. Ind. xx. 9). Furthermore, 
it must be confessed that many of the attempts to identify the place- 
names given by Arab geographers are uncertain. In dealing with Marco 
Polo Mr. Nilakanta Sastri seems to have paid little regard to researches since 
the time of Yule; some of his own suggestions (e.g. n. 3 on p. 157, n. 12 on 
+p. 164, n. 34 on p. 179) are not very convincing to us, and his remarks 
on the Vélaikkarar (n. 14 on p. 165) treat too casually and superficially 
the problem of these Indian Praetorians, which is well discussed in Epigr. 
Ind. xviii. 333 ff. The index also is not quite complete: for instance, 
it fails to record the mention of Tyndis, Muziris, and Nelcynda in the 
Periplus (p. 57), with a considerable number of other data. F. 


The subtitle of Mr. Peter Charanis’s little book, ‘ The religious policy 
of Anastasius the First, 491-518’, is a juster description of its contents 
than is its rather ambitious title, Church and State in the Later Roman 
Empire (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1939). Mr. Charanis 
attempts no analysis of the position held by the emperor in the church : 
he does not even indicate whether Anastasius in any way enlarged the 
imperial prerogative in ecclesiastical affairs. What he gives his readers 
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is a careful and well-documented description of Anastasius’s theological 
diplomacy. His main theme is to prove that the emperor’s policy was 
guided by purely secular motives. His object was to give peace to the 
empire, or, if the West proved recalcitrant, at least to that part of the 
empire under his effective control. With this object he at first allowed 
each region to follow the doctrine of its choice, in case of conflict within 
a patriarchate backing the stronger side. Later, when he found that 
his subjects were unwilling to tolerate one another’s opinions, he deter- 
mined to enforce on all the view of the majority, monophysism. This 
theory is, in the reviewer’s opinion, prima facie improbable. In so pro- 
foundly theological an age there were few who, like Procopius of Caesarea, 
were indifferent to doctrinal questions, and Anastasius, who was ad- 
mittedly pious, was the last man to have been so: the patriarch would 
hardly have prohibited him from preaching in the Great Church had he not 
been propagating doctrine. Mr. Charanis’s thesis, if it is to carry conviction, 
requires more cogent evidence than he produces. Anastasius’s earlier 
hesitant policy may have been due not to indifference but perhaps to caution, 
perhaps to doubt. As a humble official raised suddenly to the throne he 
had to walk warily at first. He may have moved during the course of 
his reign from a moderate to an extreme form of monophysism. Mr. 
Charanis is at pains to prove that his hero’s policy was not influenced by 
Philoxenus and the Syrian bishops. But he fails to note the growing 
ascendancy of a Syrian layman, Marinus. A. H. M. J. 


Few historians have been more prolific in publication than the late 
Professor Henri Pirenne of Ghent, and apart from not far short of a dozen 
major works like the Histoire de Belgique he published much which is com- 
paratively inaccessible in historical periodicals and series as well as in general 
surveys in book form often now out of print. The collected edition of 
this scattered work in nine volumes, the first two of which bring together 
his numerous studies on municipal origins and history under the title Les 
Villes et les Institutions Urbaines (Paris: Alcan; Brussels: Nouvelle Société 
d’Kditions, 1939), will be warmly welcomed. Two of these studies, Les 
Anciennes Démocraties des Pays-Bas and Les Villes du Moyen Age have 
been translated into English, but some will prefer to have them in the 
original French and in association with the author’s other studies of the 
subject. The Histoire de la Constitution de la Ville de Dinant au Moyen - 
Age (1889), Pirenne’s first book, though an admirable monograph, is not 
given first place in the collection, that being reserved for the series of 
articles in the Revue Historique in the ’nineties which put forth his theory 
of the origin of cities by mercantile settlement in and by feudal centres 
which a disciple of his has recently applied too absolutely to the problem 
of English town origins (ante, xlv. 177 ff., xlviii. 642 ff.). As Pirenne 
expounded his views in a variety of forms, some of them definitely popular, 
there is a great deal of repetition in these volumes, but even the pro- 
fessional student of municipal history will find his clear and interesting 
summaries of obscure developments helpful. The inclusion of Pirenne’s 
reviews of some of the more notable works on his subject which appeared 
during his working life of half a century is also a welcome feature. The 
book is well printed, but it follows an unfortunate French custom in 
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containing no index and having the general table of matters at the end 
of the second volume. J.T. 


In his volume, entitled Monastic Studies (Manchester: University 
Press, 1938), the Rev. Watkin Williams has collected essays, twelve of 
which have appeared in various periodicals between 1928 and 1936. In 
the essay on the three Merovingian foundations in Burgundy of Moitier- 
Saint-Jean, Saint Seine, and Béze, he has treated a subject which is 
fresh to English scholars. Several essays are linked with his St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, and are the fruit of his researches for manuscripts of the 
works of St. Bernard; the wandering after 1793 of the Codex Aureae- 
vallensis which belonged to the Cistercian monastery of Orval in Belgian 
Luxemburg to its final home in the library of the Trappists at Tamié 
is an interesting story. He has given a full description of a manuscript 
in the library at Douai which came from the neighbouring Benedictine 
monastery of Anchin, which, though known to Mabillon, was not collated 
by him, and with its numerous variants was used by Mr. Watkin Williams 
for his edition of the De Conversione. He should have revised the essays 
on ‘ The first Cistercian Era’ and ‘ The Exordium Magnum Cisterciense ’ 
in the light of the publication of the Statuta Capitulorum Generalium 
Ordinis Cisterciensis, vol. i, edited by Dom Canivez, which appeared in 
1933. The ‘ Instituta Generalis Capituli’ were prepared not by Abbot 
Rainald but by his predecessor, Stephen; they were promulgated by 
Rainald, in the general chapter of 1134, not by his successor; only the 
last seven chapters printed by Guignard in Monuments primitifs de la 
régle Cistercienne date from the general chapter of 1152. There is suf- 
ficient evidence in the Statuta to justify the belief of the writer of the 
‘Exordium Magnum’ in the existence in his day, ie. after 1186, of 
‘more than a few filii degeneres’ in the Cistercian Order. Some of 
the essays reflect the conflict between Citeaux and Cluny and the 
contention between St. Bernard of Clairvaux and Abbot Peter the 
Venerable of Cluny, perhaps the most notable phase in the recurrent 
struggle between the ideals of Christian asceticism and Christian humanism. 
Mr. Watkin Williams disagrees with the Benedictine editors of the Dialogue 
between a Cluniac and a Cistercian in their judgement that the Cistercian 
was occasionally unfair to the Cluniacs and censured them too severely. 
Mr. Watkin Williams has striven to do justice to so attractive a per- 
sonality as Peter the Venerable, but he has overlooked the principal cause 
of the financial condition of Cluny when Peter the Venerable was elected 
in 1122, the disastrous rule of his predecessor, Abbot Pons. He is less 
familiar with the sources for the history of the Order of Cluny than those 
of the Cistercian Order. The Customs of Cluny which were written by 
Ulric is not ‘a document which dates from about 1112’: Ulric died in 
1093, and the Customs which he wrote for William, abbot of Hirschau, date 
from about 1085. The Cluniac priory of St. Martin des Champs of which 
Matthew, cardinal bishop of Albano, was sometime prior, is wrongly 
identified with a priory in Champagne, instead of with the important 
Cluniac priory in Paris, of which the fine church and refectory. are the 
home of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. Molesme was a Bene- 
dictine monastery, not Cluniac. R. G. 
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Interest in the Anglo-Norman chroniclers of the twelfth century has 
recently found expression in Germany in two elaborate studies. Heinz 
Richter in Englische Geschichtschreiber des 12 Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Junker 
and Diinnhaupt, 1938) has dealt very fully with three authors, Eadmer, 
William of Malmesbury, and Ordericus Vitalis, while Hans Lamprecht 
in Untersuchungen uber einige englische Chronisten des zwélften und des 
beginnenden dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, a Breslau dissertation (Torgau : 
Alfred Nitschke, 1937) has treated with equal care the author of the 
Gesta Henrici, Roger Hoveden, and Ralph of Diceto. The interest of 
both writers is rather in historiography as such, in the attitude of the 
chroniclers to the politics of the time, to church and state, to political ideas, 
and the circumstances in which they wrote. In neither of these books 
is there much that is fresh of criticism of the texts as sources of history. 
But good use has been made of work done by scholars such as Liebermann 
who have written since the standard editions of these chronicles were 
first published, and the thoroughness of the investigation within these 
limits is certainly praiseworthy. A. LL. P. 


In St. Helena, 1502-1938 (London: Cassell, 1938), Mr. Philip Gosse 
recounts the annals of the island during modern history. For centuries 
its situation gave St. Helena a place in the main stream of colonial history ; 
then the steamship and the Suez Canal reduced its importance in the 
eastern trade, and from a valuable station of the East India Company 
it became a somewhat neglected island of the dependent empire. Mr. 
Gosse tells its romantic story sympathetically and his copious extracts 
from the East India Company’s records never fail in interest. There is 
much, too, of importance to the historian of the British empire in the 
pictures of colonial government and colonial governors, and in the side- 
lights that are thrown on the history of slavery and of the suppression of 
the slave trade. The book is pleasantly illustrated and includes reprints 
of several original documents and a useful bibliography. It is welcome 
both to the general reader and the historian. E. A. B. 


In 1936 the University of Aberdeen celebrated the quater-centenary 
of the death of its first principal, Hector Boece. To mark the occasion 
a volume was published, containing an account of Boece’s life and an 
attempt to assess the importance of his chief literary work, the Scotorum 
Historiae, a handsome folio of some 430 pages, published in Paris by 
Badius Ascensius in 1527. That work obtained immediate notoriety, 
and ever since has earned the harshest criticism, through the fabulous 
account that it gave of early Scottish annals, carrying the national origins 
back to Scota, daughter of the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 
In the memorial volume in question, the suggestion was made that in 
giving currency to these fables Boece was more sinned against than 
sinning ; that he was the victim of a fraud perpetrated for political reasons. 
Be that as it may, his work, asserting as it did an antiquity for the Scottish 
people transcending everything that Plantagenet imperialism had ever 
claimed for England, became immediately popular north of the Tweed. 
Very soon after its publication it was translated into Scots, at the orders 
of James V, by John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray. The interest 
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of Bellenden’s version is now in the main a linguistic one ; but we should 
not forget that, as Englished by Harrison and incorporated in Holinshed, 
it supplied Shakespeare with the story of Macbeth. Bellenden’s version 
was first printed in Edinburgh by Thomas Davidson, apparently in 1537. 
But both before that event and afterwards, it circulated freely in manu- 
script, as is shown by the fact that no less than nine codices are known 
to survive. The printed text was a revised version, ‘ ane new Cronicle ’, 
for which the author received a payment of £12 from the Exchequer in 
1533. It thus differs considerably from the manuscript texts, of which 
the finest, in the Pierpont Morgan Collection, has served as the basis of 
the admirable edition now being issued by the Scottish Text Society 
(The Chronicles of Scotland, i, Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1938). The work 
of compiling this edition was begun by the late Mr. Walter Seton, and 
since his death is being carried on by Mr. R. W. Chambers and Miss E. C. 
Batho. Mr. Pierpont Morgan supplied a rotograph of his manuscript, 
and also deposited the original in the British Museum. The editors have 
accepted this text as being ‘ the finest, most accurate, and most primitive ’ 
—surely not a happily chosen word— MS. of Bellenden at present known ’. 
It appears to have been made specially for James V and his queen, whose 
arms are illuminated on the title page. Ten pages of this manuscript, 
reproduced in colour and collotype, are supplied in a separate packet 
along with the volume now issued. Variant readings are given only from 
the Auchinleck MS., now in University College, London. The first volume 
extends as far as the Ninth Book, which carried Bellenden’s narrative 
down to the reign of King Soluathius, a.p. 787. So leisurely was historical 
narrative in the spacious days of the early Renaissance ! W. D.S. 


The Board of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales has published 
as the third volume in its History and Law Series An Inventory of the Early 
Chancery Proceedings Concerning Wales (Cardiff: University Press Board, 
1937). It was fortunate in securing the services of Professor E. A. Lewis 
as editor. He has based his text on the Record Office Official List and 
Index Calendar, but he has frequently given additional material of 
particular value to students of Welsh History. The whole is arranged 
under counties and as far as possible in chronological order. Dr. Lewis 
provides (p. vi) an illuminating analysis of the entries. He shows that 
more than half belong to the reign of Henry VIII, and the great majority 
of these fall between 1536 and 1547. Since these were the critical years 
when the principles of the Act of Union were being applied, the entries 
are of particular importance. The information they give of the con- 
dition of Wales is necessarily incidental to the suits themselves; but 
cumulatively the entries provide a wealth of detail from which several 
conclusions may be drawn. The evidence here afforded certainly does not 
support the view that the country was in a state of lawlessness. Land 
is bought and sold, trade is carried on through the ports, and Welshmen 
have many contacts with English towns and especially with London. A 
long list could be drawn up of those who had settled there as bakers, 
skinners, haberdashers, clothworkers, merchant tailors, &c. How they 
were recruited may be gathered from the number of apprentices who 
are mentioned. Local historians will find valuable data on genealogies 
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and place-names scattered up and down the entries. It is significant 
that, while in Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, and Merioneth, the Welsh form 
of personal names persists, elsewhere there is a great variety of true sur- 
names. Many curious points emerge. It is alleged that the redoubtable 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas could neither write nor read (p. 47), Mary Tudor is 
referred to as the princess Of Wales (p. 64), and the actual sums assessed 
under the Act of 1536 on the boroughs of Monmouthshire as ‘ wages and 
fees’ for the burgess who represented ‘the Shire Towne’ of Monmouth 
in Parliament are given (p. 228). J.F.R. 


It is strange that there should have been an interval of almost four 
centuries between the death of Cuthbert Tunstal and the appearance of 
the first full account of his long and interesting life (1474-1559). The 
reputation of his learning and the tolerance of his character make him 
little less attractive than his close friends Thomas More and Erasmus ; 
the slow development of his attitude to the religious changes of four 
revolutionary reigns and the part which he played in those changes make 
his career but little less significant than that of Stephen Gardiner. Dr. 
C. Sturge has therefore filled a very important gap in Tudor history by 
writing a life of Cuthbert Tunstal, Churchman, Scholar, Statesman, Ad- 
ministrator (London: Longmans, 1938), which should hold its place for 
many years as the standard biography of its subject. A wide know- 
ledge of the general history of the period and a thorough acquaintance 
with the work which has been done upon it enable Dr. Sturge to handle 
with ease and sureness the wealth of source material that is available 
concerning Tunstal. He has thus been able to show not only the man, but 
also the man in relation to his age. His account of Tunstal’s diplomatic 
work in the Netherlands and on the Scottish border is admirably framed 
in brief summaries of the policies which that work was intended to serve. 
A similar framework helps greatly to bring out the full significance of the 
excellent chapters tracing the development of Tunstal’s religious views, 
from his sharing in the hopes of More and Erasmus, through the testing- 
time of the ‘ Divorce’ and the Royal Supremacy, into the turmoil of 
Edward VI’s reign, which turned him finally back to the old church, to 
support of Mary and to the rejection of the Elizabethan settlement. Many 
interesting sidelights are cast by the way upon the character of these 
changes, upon the fate of the monasteries and their inmates, or upon the 
reluctance of Mary’s parliaments to restore church property. There 
remain, of course, dark places in the story, where the evidence is deficient, 
as it is for Tunstal’s activities in the council of the north or for his part 
in the house of lords’ debates—the latter obviously important for the 
study of his development as an ‘ Henriciah’. There are, also, one or two 
other dark places where evidence is not lacking but which this book fails 
to illuminate. This is especially so in matters connected with episcopal 
administration, whose study can provide a key to the understanding of 
so much in the religious evolution of sixteenth-century England. The 
chapter on Tunstal as Bishop Palatine of Durham is, for example, most 
disappointing in this respect, the more so as Tunstal’s register is quite 
readily accessible. The book as a whole is perhaps somewhat overloaded 
with the paraphernalia of scholarship. There are too many superfluous 
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footnotes and a certain amount of needless repetition. These things, 
however, like the thoroughness of the appendixes and the fullness of the 
bibliography, are rather to be welcomed than criticized in a book which 
should prove a standard of reference and a mine of information. More- 
over, this critical apparatus serves merely as the support for a clear, well- 
told story that is full of interest and eminently readable. It is fortunate 
indeed that Tunstal, after waiting so long for a biographer, should have 
found one so capable and so understanding as Dr. Sturge. R. B. W. 


The volume of 150 pages which Colonel W. H. Chippindall has edited 
for the Chetham Society (1939) is entitled A Siaxteenth-Century Survey 
and Year's Account of the Estates of Hornby Castle, Lancashire. The 
survey occupies 66 pages. It is late Elizabethan, but is printed from 
a transcript of late seventeenth or early eighteenth-century date. A 
statistical analysis of the data it provides would be a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of agrarian economy in Lancashire. The predominance 
of small, indeed very small, holdings is remarkable; and, where large 
holdings appear, a tendency to divide them is also apparent (pp. 47-9, 
58, 65-6). At Hornby itself the demesne of 113 acres odd had been leased 
in 1571 for 21 years in small parcels to numerous tenants—some parcels 
being only half an acre in extent (pp. 35-6). Enclosed arable was fairly 
common, and some of the closes were very small: at Broughton near 
Manchester a man and his son held five arable closes containing less than 
44 acres (p. 88). Some tenants at Heysham owed a few boon works 
which varied (roughly) with the size of their holdings: in all, these boon 
works totalled 15 days of ploughing and 53 days shearing (p. 82). An 
interesting feature of the survey is the measurement of the tenants’ 
dwellings in bays: this should throw light upon the relative housing 
standards of different classes. The Account (pp. 96-138) is rather dis- 
appointing: it, too, is derived from a transcript of the lost original 
(p. 138 n.), but the editor nowhere, I think, tells us the date of the transcript. 
Household and estate items are included in a rather indiscriminate way 
and entries such as that which states that 31s. 6d. was spent on wine and 
gunpowder, of which apparently 8s. was for the powder, are not very 
informing in the absence of particulars as to the quantities purchased. 
Besides the two main documents the volume contains an Inquest Post 
Mortem of 1523 and a brief account roll of Hornby and its members for 
1522-3. It is a pity that the editor has not supplied his readers with 
the topographical information which is so necessary to the interpretation 
of a document like the Hornby survey. A map would have been useful. 


R. V. L. 


Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick has written a very readable and pleasant 
book on The House of Guise (London: Lindsay Drummond, 1938). He 
is fond of the expression ‘ the pattern of those years’ and he devotes as 
much time to weaving from the materials of the arts as to the more strictly 
biographical and political elements of his story. This gives a freshness 
to his recording of much that is familiar, and a contrast to the grim facts 
of massacre, pillage and assassination. He is acquainted with many con- 
temporary sources and quotes freely from them. Nearly the whole of 
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his chapter on the siege of Metz is made up of extracts from Brantéme 
and the surgeon Paré. While he does not write as a prejudiced partisan 
he is inclined to the most favourable view of the Guises’ character and 
actions. He is concerned almost entirely with three generations and 
chiefly with the three dukes, Claude, Francis and Henry. The less studied 
cardinals might have provided a more fruitful field of research, but Mr. 
Sedgwick has not much more to give us than lists of benefices held, with 
some suggestions of Maecenas qualities in the younger cardinal of Lorraine. 
He duly states that the Guises were always firm, if not wholly disinterested, 
supporters of the Church. He overlooks the fact that the political ambi- 
tions of the Guises, particularly at the time of the tumult of Amboise, 
affected the whole character of the Huguenot movement. It became a 
political opposition as much as a religious agitation, and attracted to itself 
many unruly barons who cared more for the excitements of revolt than 
for the differences of creed. The Huguenots, with this accession, became 
a danger to the state and civil war became inevitable. It is possible that 
as a purely religious movement Calvinism would have been tolerated in 
France. But problems are less Mr. Sedgwick’s concern than narrative 
and he is at his best in telling once more the story of the assassination of 
Francis—setting out the case for and against Coligny—and of Henry at 
Blois. The massacre of St. Bartholomew is also vividly recounted, and 
naturally the guilt is removed as far as possible from Guise, the general 
blame being given to Catherine, and Guise represented merely as the 
avenger of his father. It is difficult to believe that he was a mere sub- 
ordinate, especially as his mother was the close confederate and instigator 
of Catherine, but there is at least good evidence that he saved the lives of 
some Huguenots. This humanity, after violent action, was an attractive 
feature of the Guise character. Mr. Sedgwick does not discuss the problems 
of the League and its close association with the hereditary enemies of 
France in Spain, an association which was probably easier for the Guises 
because—as their enemies frequently reminded them—they were Lorrainers 
before they were Frenchmen. Attractive though his book is, it will 
hardly sway the judgement of historians—though I should add that his 
Appendix A does tell us how the name Guise should be pronounced. 
W. D. G. 


A few years ago Mr. 8. E. Morison gave a series of lectures on the 
Stokes Foundation at New York University ; these have now been pub- 
lished under the title of the Puritan Pronaos (Oxford University Press, 
1936). His purpose is ‘ to depict the life of puritan New England in other 
than its economic and political aspects’ though ‘no single lecture has 
been devoted to religion or theology, because religion is the leit-motif 
of the whole’. As Mr. Morison has for years been the convinced proponent 
of the view that New England was nearly always right, it is not surprising 
that in his epilogue he concludes that ‘ the story of the intellectual life of 
New England in the seventeenth century ... is one of the principal 
approaches to the social and intellectual history of the United States. 
Primitive New England is a puritan pronaos to the American mind of the 
nineteenth century, and of to-day.’ As proof of this he examines the 
educational system, the libraries, the production of books, the literature, 
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especially the sermon, the pamphlet and occasional verse, and finally the 
beginnings of an interest in science. On the whole he almost takes the 
puritans as seriously as they took themselves and this detracts somewhat 
from the liveliness of his historical erudition. But though the book is a 
little too constantly on the defensive, a little too anxious to show that, 
after all, the New England puritans were very nice people to know, it is 
a thoroughly sound piece of work and can be recommended as one of the 
best expositions that has been made in recent years of the standard and 
classical view of early New England life and achievement, an exposition, 
moreover, which is admirably reinforced by all the resources of modern 
scholarship. All the same, one might venture on certain criticisms. Is, 
for example, the writing of a book or of a play the only test of the intel- 
lectual life of a community (p. 13)? Might not the lack of Rhode Islanders 
among the students of Harvard during the seventeenth century have been 
the result of the bitter ostracism of that colony by the religious stalwarts 
of Massachusetts, rather than because Rhode Island was a ‘land of 
darknesse ’ (p. 67)? It is probably in his consideration of New England’s 
early literature that most readers will disagree with Mr. Morison. It is 
difficult to consider the sermons of New England as literature of a very 
high quality, nor can ‘ religious opinion’ be taken as a competent judge 
of literary merit (p. 159). New England’s political pamphlets were of 
a rather pedestrian quality ; there was no Milton and no Defoe. And 
most of their poetry was third-rate doggerel; their lack of imagination 
too often prevented them from seeing the difference between a sermon 
in rhymed lines and a poem. The one exception to this stricture is Anne 
Bradstreet, but one poetess does not make a New England Helicon. To 
the discussion of the Salem witchcraft cases Mr. Morison adds nothing of 
importance to what has been said by Professor Kittredge, and he fails 
to point out that the person condemned to death in England in 1712 was 
not executed ; the last execution for witchcraft in England was in 1684, 
eight years before the Salem persecution took place. E. R. A. 


As a popular biography Miss M. A. Gibb has produced a sound piece 
of work in her life of Buckingham (London: Cape, 1936). It is well 
written, it is reasonably accurate and it does not stress the purely spec- 
tacular to such a degree as to obscure the more important features of the 
period. Her judgement, for example, of Buckingham’s character is marked 
by commendable fairness: ‘He was, in reality, no vicious, tyrannic 
monster, seeking to establish his own omnipotence at the expense of his 
country, but rather a rash, impetuous being, unschooled in diplomacy, 
and captivated by schemes which possessed, for himself at any rate, 
brilliant prospects of success ’ (p. 163) ; ‘ his vanity was flattered by such 
extreme adulation that his personal glory and personal desires came to 
occupy an altogether disproportionate place in his scheme of things . 
yet many of his contemporaries testify that he was a man of no mean 
ability, and even his enemies cannot deny his tremendous personal charm’ 
(pp. 178-9) ; ‘to his country he was an industrious, if consistently un- 
successful servant, and to his King a most devoted friend ’ (p. 244). Not- 
withstanding these merits, the book has the limitations that are common 
to most popular biographies. It is based solely on printed sources, though, 
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on the whole, sound ones have been used ; moreover, although the author 
has taken considerable pains to study the actual life of Buckingham, she 
is sometimes lacking in a good knowledge of the historical background 
against which he should stand; for example, she speaks quite rightly of 
the folly of a war against Spain, but she does not make the reader realize 
how much the events of Elizabeth’s reign had convinced the English people 
that they could beat Spain whenever they wanted to do so. In the same 
way her knowledge is obviously somewhat thin on the whole question of 
the Petition of Right and the circumstances surrounding it ; some con- 
sultation of Miss Relf’s work on this subject would have been of value. 
Naturally also she has to leave a number of important questions un- 
answered, for her sources provide little information about them: to what 
extent, for instance, did Buckingham’s industry really influence the details 
of administration ? What especially was the part that he played in the 
attempts to reorganize and reform the navy? What were his relations 
with his fellow members of the privy council? For answers to questions 
such as these we must wait for a more detailed and, no doubt, much duller 
study ; until then, this can be recommended as a thoroughly readable 
book to put into the hands of undergraduates. E. R. A. 


Two lives of John Williams, Lord Keeper, bishop of Lincoln, and 
archbishop of York, were written by John Hacket (1693) and Ambrose 
Philips (1700). Both, but especially the former, are so well known that 
the only justification for a new one would be considerable additions 
to the facts they record, or a fresh interpretation of the old material. 
Miss B. Dew Roberts has added, in Mitre and Musket (London: 
Milford, 1938), a number of odds and ends from the Wynn papers and 
from Williams’ letters in the Huntington Library. She has not altered 
the accepted view of the worldly prelate, and in the main has based her 
narrative on Hacket and Philips. Her chronology is confused in places, 
such as the end of James’ reign, when the meeting of parliament is placed 
a year too late. More important is the neglect of the numerous letters 
of Williams in Cabala (1691), which are quite indispensable for the lord 
keepership. This readable narrative may suffice for that elusive person, 
the general reader, but it can scarcely be a scholar’s substitute for the 
seventeenth-century biographies. G. D. 


The Society for Nautical Research has now published, as No. 5 of its 
Occasional Publications, Lists of Men-of-War, 1650-1700: part iv, Ships 
of the United Netherlands, 1648-1702, compiled by A. Vreugdenhil ; part 
v, Indexes, etc. (Cambridge University Press, 1938-1939). The compila- 
tion of part iv has probably been a more’ difficult task than that of its 
predecessors. The total number of entries is 1062, i.e. less than in the 
English list and 67 more than in the French list: building and, largely, 
the control of the Republic’s ships were in the hands of five separate 
admiralties—Amsterdam, the Maas (Rotterdam), Zeeland, the Noorder- 
kwartier (the part of the province of Holland north of Amsterdam), and 
Friesland ; a state of things which did not make for efficiency as a whole, 
and, as respects the lists, perplexes research through several ships of one 
name being in service at the same time: many ships were owned by the 
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Directories, bodies appointed by the sea-ports to provide vessels for 
convoy purposes. In the list these different ownerships and control are 
usefully indicated in the fourth column. Moreover, the well-armed East 
Indiamen were employed in naval operations on occasion; e.g. seven 
took part in the action at Bergen in 1665. The list gives 31 Indiamen, 
for 8 of which no armament is stated, the average number of guns for 
the other 23 is 45, among them a 75 and a 78. The shoal waters of the 
Dutch coast have always restricted dimensions, and we find only 2 of 
100 guns (built in 1691 and 1702), and 9 of 96-94 guns. Of other ships 
then accounted fit to ‘lie in the Line’ (including the East Indiamen), 
the numbers are—90-82 guns, 12; 80-72, 45; 70-62, 60; 60-52, 70; 
and 50 guns, 35. A prefatory note, as in the lists published previously, 
gives the method of measurement, and states that the unit adopted is 
the Amsterdam foot of 283 mm., except that in the few cases where 
dimensions are known only from English sources, the English foot of 
305 mm. is employed. Heer Vreugdenhil has earned warm congratula- 
tions on the very useful outcome of his labours. In the unfortunate im- 
possibility of obtaining the lists for Italy, Portugal, and Spain, that of the 
Dutch ships, and the necessary indexes, closes a work which will stand per- 
manently as a full and accurate reference for historians, with the saving 
of a great amount of their time. The indexes have been compiled by the 
general editor, Mr. R. C. Anderson, from whose happy thought developed 
the series. The lists for the five navies included are indexed separately, 
and in each a given name is printed only once, the name being followed 


by the numbers of all the pages on which it occurs, the best arrangement 
for saving space. Each index is preceded by a page of additions and 
corrections which in no case exceed sixteen, a testimony to the care with 
which the editor and his colleagues have prosecuted their labours. Apart 
from practical purposes, an idle survey of the 23 pages printing so many 
hundreds of names in six navies is rewarded by curiosities of nomenclature 
which stimulate speculation as to origin. H. H. Br. 


Sir Thomas Allin, if not one of the most famous naval commanders 
of the Restoration period, held important commands in the second Dutch 
war, and his Journals, which Mr. R. C. Anderson is editing for the Navy 
Records Society (The Journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660-1678, vol. i. 
Navy Records Society, 1939) afford some valuable information, not only 
for that war but as to the peace-time work of the Navy under Charles II. 
The journals have been consulted in manuscript by one or two historians 
but have not been generally accessible. They are contained in two volumes 
among the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian and in another in the possession 
of the earl of Dartmouth. The volume now published covers the years 
1660-1666 and includes a voyage in 1661 to Constantinople, whither Allin 
carried the second earl of Winchelsea, Charles II’s ambassador to the 
Sultan, another conveying troops to Portugal in 1662, to assist to main- 
tain Portuguese independence against the Spaniards, and the more im- 
portant Mediterranean voyage of 1664-1665, when Allin’s attack on the 
home-coming Dutch Smyrna fleet was among the incidents which pre- 
cipitated the outbreak of the already inevitable war. Unfortunately at 
this point in the story the journal is imperfect and one learns little that 
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is new about the episode. For the Dutch war the journals contain much 
useful information, with some points that have been overlooked or in- 
sufficiently emphasized by previous accounts; such as the wastefully 
long range at which the battle of Lowestoft was begun and James, duke of 
York’s explicit orders to Allin to close in. Mr. Anderson has found it 
impossible, owing to difficulties over getting at authorities he wished to 
consult, to contribute the usual commentary on the material contained 
in the volume. He hopes to provide that in the second volume, which 
will carry the story on from 1666. When he is producing it he might 
consider the addition of a glossary for the benefit of those of the Society’s 
members not as familiar as he is with seventeenth-century nautical phrase- 
ology. One innovation is to be commended: the new type, quite clear 
and readable, has been adopted for the text, approximately the same as 
that hitherto used for the editorial matter, which is far more economical 
of space and paper than the more opulent but rather extravagantly large 
type hitherto favoured by the Society. It presumably represents an 
appreciable reduction of cost as well, and it is to be hoped that it will 
assist the Society to weather the difficulties involved in carrying on under 
the unfavourable conditions of the present day. G. 2, A 


The Mémoires de Louis XIV, published with an introduction and notes 
by Jean Longnon (Paris: Libraire Plon, 1933), is the first in a new series 
of historical political writings. The editor has not been content to copy 
from the critical edition of the Mémoires by Dreyss, but has based his text 
on the original MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale. M. Longnon properly 
maintains that his edition is more readable than that of his predecessor’s, 
and there is also something to be said for incorporating the pages of Pellison 
which Dreyss relegated to an appendix. The new editor has, however, 
missed an opportunity to furnish a critical estimate of the Mémoires. In 
the introduction M. Longnon gives a brief account of their origin and com- 
position ; but he might well have pointed out that the first part, covering 
the years 1661 and 1662, written ten years after the events recorded, have 
little value compared to the second part treating the years 1666 to 1668, 
which was written contemporaneously. Some of the weaknesses and 
mistakes of the first part have been discussed by Chéruel (Comptes rendus 
de l’ Academie des sciences morales et politiques, vol. 126 (1886), pp. 785-806). 
M. Longnon never seems to doubt the king’s word or the accuracy of his 
collaborators. The unsuspecting reader (and this edition is obviously in- 
tended for the general public) might well believe that Louis himself was the 
author of Colbert’s financial reforms. Neither the king nor Périgny and 
Pellison applied the title Mémoires to their work, but rather used Instruc- 
tions pour le Dauphin. If this original title had been revived the reader 
may have been warned that he had before him an educational tract com- 
piled for the benefit of the heir to the throne. Or the cynical might even 
decide that it was written as an elaborate eulogy of the king in the guise 
of historical events and political maxims to be studied by the dauphin. 
In either case the reader will find here the political philosophy of an ab- 
solute monarch, and the portrait of a king as he wished to be painted : 
pious, rational, practical, hard-working, solicitous for the welfare of his 
people, but also for his honour and glory. To the main body of the text 
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are added the so-called Reflexions sur le Métier de Roi (1679) first published 
by Voltaire, the instructions to the duke of Anjou on his departure for 
Spain (1700), and a short address, probably written in the dark days of 
1710. E. A. B. 


The five volumes of Alfons Huber’s Geschichte Osterreichs, extending to 
the year 1648, appeared as part of the well-known series of the Geschichte 
der europdischen Staaten between 1885 and 1896. Huber’s task was taken 
up by Professor Oswald Redlich and the sixth volume (c. 1648-1700) 
was published, after a long wait, in 1921. Although the series itself seems 
meanwhile to have come to an end, the seventh volume has recently 
been issued, in a slightly more popular format, as an independent enter- 
prise, just over a hundred years after the original Austrian representative 
in this great venture of Perthes—Majlath’s five-volumed Geschichte des 
Ostreichischen Kaiserstaates—started coming out in 1834. Dr. Redlich’s 
new volume bears its own special title of Das Werden einer Grossmacht 
Osterreich von 1700 bis 1740 (Baden by Vienna, and Leipzig: R. M. Rohrer 
Verlag, 1938). Its general subject is the external political evolution 
and the military vicissitudes of the Austrian monarchy from the death 
of the last Habsburg king of Spain to that of the last male Habsburg of 
all, the Emperor Charles VI, in 1740. An eighth volume (originally part 
of the present one) has been planned to recount the monarchy’s internal 
constitutional evolution and cultural history from 1650 to the same 
terminal date: if, as the now octogenarian author remarks, he is spared 
to carry it out. The formation, out of the imperial family’s too loosely 
knit hereditary dominions, of a Gesamtstaat of more adequate type is 
thus the theme of the present instalment of Dr. Redlich’s work. In broad 
outline, the enforced dissolution of the Spanish connexion under pressure 
of an unsuccessful and exhausting war (the Austrian finances are a per- 
petual marvel) forms the first stage of his account, the suppression of the 
R&kéczi rebellion the second, and parallel, one, the formal acceptance, 
at home and abroad, of the Pragmatic Sanction the third. The author’s 
discussion of the last-named is well set forth. The fragile acknowledge- 
ments of this settlement by other European powers (which bulk so largely 
in non-Austrian eyes) are shown in their correct perspective : and its true 
worth is seen to lie in its encouragement of the idea of a more or less 
unified Austrian state. ‘ Dieses erste Grundgesetz der Monarchia Austriae 
war nicht bloss eine dynastische, sondern auch eine gesamtstaatliche 
Errungenschaft’ (p. 306). In it was emphasized the ‘Gedanke der 
unteilbaren und untrennbaren Einheit und Vereinigung. Es bedurfte 
eben erst dieses Grundgesetzes der dsterreichischen Monarchie, um ihre 
Volker und Linder fiir die Idee der Einheit und Zusammengehérigkeit 
reif zu machen’ (p. 303). The author points out that its submission to 
the several diets of the Habsburg lands was an act, not of constitutional 
right (save in the case of Hungary) on their part, but of policy and grace 
alone. No unifying constitutional reform, however modest, seems to 
have been based by the emperor and his somewhat conservative advisers 
upon it, though opportunity of a spontaneous sort arose. Among other 
interestittg features of the book, attention may be called to the account 
of Austria’s critical position at the outset of the war of the Spanish 
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Succession and her rescue by Prince Eugene’s and Count Wratislaw’s 
vision’ and persistence, the military history of this war, with Eugene 
and not (after the English manner) Marlborough in the centre of the field, 
the analysis of the Emperor Joseph I’s character, education and early 
influences, the allusion to the importance of the commercial treaty with 
the Turks that underlined the peace of Passarowitz of 1718, the attractive 
estimate of Eugene’s career and the summary of the extent and weakness 
of the last male Habsburg emperor’s outwardly formidable realm. On 
the strength of incidental reference Charles VI comes out quite well. The 
book is furnished with eight agreeable portrait-reproductions, a genea- 
logical tree and a good index. In this volume, for the first time, the 
footnotes are assembled at the end of the text. One hopes that it will not 
be regarded as impertinent on an English reviewer’s part if, in conclusion, 
he ventures to call attention to the ease and limpidity—so uncharacteristic 
of works of scholarship in the German tongue—of Dr. Redlich’s style. 
C.S. B. B. 


The editors—Mr. William le Hardy and Mr. Geoffrey Ll. Reckitt—of 
the Bucks Sessions Records, 1705-1712 (Aylesbury: published by Guy R. 
Crouch, LL.B., Clerk of the Peace, County Hall, 1939), have been able to 
resume publication of the calendar after a lapse of nearly three years. 
In that interval, documents which go to make up the sessions rolls have 
been rescued and brought together, so that it can be proudly stated by the 
editors that the rolls are now in order up to the year 1720. This achieve- 
ment will be greatly appreciated by all who wish to use the county records. 
Moreover, a record room has now been established. In the current 
volume, light is thrown here and there upon social history in general. 
Its greatest value, however, not excluding the very full appendices with 
a wealth of names, will be for the student of local history. G. 8S. T. 


In his Shuja-ud-Daulah, vol. i, 1754-1765 (Calcutta: Midland Press, 
1939), Dr. Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava has achieved a valuable and thorough- 
going piece of research and has fully maintained the promise displayed in 
his earlier work The First Two Nawabs of Oudh. The style is lucid and 
straightforward and the narrative lively and well balanced. It is a pity 
that a final revision of the text did not obviate the need of a long list 
of errata. This qualification is almost the only criticism it is necessary 
to make. The book will be something of a first rate authority for future 
historians of Oudh. The author has maintained a judicial impartiality, 
for though he has enough Indian national feeling to attribute to his hero 
‘the credit of being the first patriotic Indian prince to throw a bold and 
open challenge to the English in Bengal, commanding them to revert to 
their original profession of trade’, yet he deals faithfully with the errors 
and vices of Shuja-ud-Daulah and his people, and is fully appreciative of 
the ability, consistency and adroitness of British policy. It is true that 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, with all his demerits, had qualities which elevated him 
above the average Indian ruler of his day and this fact receives corrobora- 
tion in Dr. Srivastava’s careful analysis of his reign. We note besides 
that the author possesses a cool sanity and independence of judgement 
which enables him, for instance, to discern the truth disguised beneath 
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the rather naive hero-worship of the late Sir George Forrest, who ‘ grossly 
exaggerated the importance of Shah Alam’s first invasion of Bihar and 
along with it the magnitude and significance of Clive’s success’. Inter- 
esting new light is thrown upon the alliance of Shuja-ud-Daulah and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. Dr. Srivastava claims that hitherto ‘the cardinal fact of 
the situation has been missed by almost all the modern historians of the 
period’. The Oudh ruler, so far from hastening into the connexion, 
would have remained neutral or even joined the Marathas had he not been 
won over by the extraordinarily able diplomacy of Najib-ud-Daulah, the 
Rohilla. This volume takes leave of Shuja-ud-Daulah in the darkest 
hour of his life, when his power was lying prostrate before triumphant 
British arms and he had put himself unreservedly at the mercy of his 
conquerors. Yet he had still ten more years to live and rule over his 
restored dominions, and we shall look forward to Dr. Srivastava’s account 
of these difficult and momentous years. P. E. R. 


Mr. D. Wecter, in his monograph, Edmund Burke and his Kinsmen, a 
study of the statesman’s financial integrity and private relationships (Boulder, 
Colorado: University of Colorado, 1939), makes a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the life of Edmund Burke and a contribution to the 
yet unwritten history of the eighteenth-century adventurers who made a 
precarious living as pamphleteers, go-betweens, and the jackals of great 
men. He has had access to the Burke MSS. preserved at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse and Milton, and the Verney MSS. at Claydon House. He has 
also made use of the public collections. After an interesting chapter on 
Burke’s youth, he turns to the embarrassing subject of his finances. Any- 
one so doing is forced at once to deal with two men whose affairs were inex- 
tricably connected with his, his younger brother Richard and his ‘ kinsman ’ 
William Burke. Mr. Wecter rightly emphasizes how close this connexion 
was, and one of the benefits he confers on us is that he gives the first 
satisfactory account of these two persons. It is not a pleasant picture, 
for while neither of them was unintelligent and both had a certain specious- 
ness, they were typical Irish adventurers ; and it is easy to see from them, 
his closest friends and companions, how narrowly the great Edmund Burke 
missed falling within this class. Richard was worthless and a constant 
burden on his devoted brother, who stretched his patronage to the utmost 
both at home and in the West Indies (Mr. Wecter gives a detailed account 
of this) to serve him. William’s influence was more actively harmful. 
When Burke began his struggle to live like a gentleman on quite insufficient 
means, William became the agent of their joint fortunes. A wave of 
speculation in India stock gave him his chance. The crash of the stock, 
first in 1769 and then again (which Mr. Wecter does not stress) in 1772-3, 
plunged the whole family into difficulties from which they never emerged. 
A good deal of evidence bearing on the extent of the losses of and the 
connexions between the victims of the stock exchange crashes in 1769 and 
1772-3 has by now come to light. The subject is important for reasons 
which Mr. Wecter’s material has not led him to emphasize. The sufferers 
from the collapse of India stock in 1769 fall into two classes: the un- 
successful speculators and those financing the manufacture of votes to 
influence the company’s party conflicts, Evidence exists (still unpublished) 
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that the Burkes and their patron, Lord Verney, belonged to both these 
classes. When such men intervened in the company’s contests, they did 
so for two purposes: to try to force a ‘ bull’ policy upon the company in 
support of their own speculation, and (what is more important to us) to 
help either government or opposition groups to obtain a controlling interest 
in the company, become, since 1767, a subject of state intervention. There 
is evidence that the Burkes were influenced by both these motives, and 
that Edmund’s patron, the marquis of Rockingham, was personally con- 
cerned in the latter. When assessing the influence which William later 
exerted from India over Edmund’s public actions, it is well to remember 
that there were already in existence fairly well-defined alliances between 
various political parties and the factions in the East India company. In 
the transactions of these years, which affected him so closely, Edmund 
Burke’s name never appears. One must agree with Mr. Wecter, how- 
ever, that this does not prove that he was ignorant of them, for it is in- 
credible that he would let it appear. Eighteenth-century politics were not 
clean, but no prominent politician had ever dared to speculate except 
under cover of a jackal. When Burke rose by his genius from the class of 
the jackal to that of the prominent politician he had the services of jackals 
in his turn. L. 8. 8. 


Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade’s literary life-work has been his Johnsonian 
Gleanings, the sixth part of which was noticed 3 in this Review as a store- 
house of genealogies and of small local incidents connected with the early 
life of Samuel Johnson. Parts vii, viii and ix (London: Lund Humphries, 
1935, 1937 and 1939) continue an unabated stream of pedigrees. The 
task must have involved untiring research, and its achievement will 
interest any descendants of the Jervis, Porter and other families here 
studied. The volumes are very well printed, and a reader can only admire 
the industry which has brought to light thousands of details, most of them 
only remotely connected with Johnson himself. The names are fortunately 
indexed, and part vii contains a map ‘ to illustrate Dr. Johnson’s origins 
and family associations as well as his life and movement down to 1740’. 
The value of Mr. Reade’s work lies in its possible usefulness for an anti- 
quarian who may be investigating some special family or local history. 
In itself, it is neither history nor literature. It is to be hoped that research 
is its own reward. G. H. 


Mr. H. H. Clark has published, with an introduction and notes, Siz 
New Letters of Thomas Paine, being Pieces on the Five Per Cent Duty 
addressed to the citizens of Rhode Island, here first reprinted from The 
Providence Gazette and Country Journal of 1782 and 1783 (Madison : 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1939). Mr. Clark is engaged upon a re- 
examination of the thought of Thomas Paine, and sees in the six letters 
an importance which was missed by his predecessors. His introduction 
to the letters is entitled ‘ Thomas Paine the Conservative ’, and in it he 
argues that Paine’s work in the period of the American revolution ‘ had 
considerably more in common with those who were later regarded as 
conservatives than has generally been supposed’. But if Mr. Clark be 


1 Ante, xlix. 379. 
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allowed to have made his point and it be conceded that accepted opinion 
needs some revision, there is nothing very surprising in the new interpreta- 
tion. The radical and the unionist have often much in common, and the 
discovery of an affinity between Paine and Hamilton is not strange. 
There was a tendency in both towards what we should now call totalitar- 
ianism, and that tendency was a more important element in the thought 
of each than the partisanship which in later years divided them. 
H. H. B. 


How did Mme. de Staél, whom not only her enemies, but also her 
friends, and even her lovers, agreed to call ugly (laide was the uncompro- 
mising epithet), succeed in capturing and holding the affection of a suc- 
cession of the cleverest and handsomest men of her time? It is a problem 
for psychologists, perhaps, rather than for historians. It is barely half 
answered by the detailed examination of her numerous portraits, which 
Yvonne Bezard has undertaken in her Madame de Staél d’aprés ses portraits 
(Paris: Attinger, 1938). But some of these pictures show the intelligence 
and animation which gave to the features of a femme de chambre (it is 
Gouverneur Morris’s word) a robust, if rather unfeminine beauty. Those 
who only know her appearance from Gérard’s dull posthumous portrait 
will better understand her power to attract if they study the earlier like- 
nesses reproduced in this little volume. J. M. T. 


M. Octave Aubry is already known to students of Napoleon by his 
book on Le Roi de Rome. Now, in two slim and attractively-produced 
volumes on Sainte Héléne, I—La Captivité de Napoléon ; I1—La Mort 
de VEmpéreur (Paris: Plon, 1938), he undertakes a fresh exploration 
of the shifting channels of the St. Helena episode. These are waters 
frequently, but still insufficiently, charted, and strewn with wrecks ; but 
it may be said at once that M. Aubry steers a skilful course, and avoids 
most of the dangers that have been fatal to so many of his predecessors. 
This is partly because he not merely professes, but really practises, a high 
impartiality—un souci franc et profond de la vérité ; but also because he has 
been at pains to study the original texts of certain well-known but habitu- 
ally misquoted memoirs, and to investigate sources hitherto almost ignored, 
at any rate by French writers. How many readers of Gourgaud’s Journal 
are aware that the standard edition (still further mutilated in a recent 
English version) has been bowdlerized, and that the general’s bluntness 
borders on the unmentionable ; or that O’Meara, whom M. Aubry does 
something to reinstate as a trustworthy authority, was guilty of brutal 
- remarks about Marie Louise which cannot be printed in full even in a 
footnote ? But where M. Aubry has gone furthest beyond his predecessors 
is in his use of the unpublished reminiscences of Bertrand and Marchand 
(Masson had indeed made some use of the latter), and in his detailed 
study of the great mass of the Lowe papers, generally known only in 
Forsyth’s unintelligent selection. In addition to all this, M. Aubry has 
himself been on pilgrimage to St. Helena, and brought back a series 
of skilful and charming snapshots of Longwood, which add distinction 
to his volumes. The narrative begins after Waterloo, investigates the 
circumstances of Napoleon’s surrender to Maitland, and of his voyage to 
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St. Helena ; then describes in detail his life on the island, which it charac- 
terizes as a losing battle against boredom (ennui) ; and ends with a moving 
account of the repatriation of the emperor’s body, and its burial in the 
Invalides—le Triomphe de Napoléon. Historians will not always agree 
with M. Aubry’s conclusions. They may think, for instance, that, in his 
treatment of the surrender, he over-stresses Maitland’s silence as to his 
instructions (il ment is a hard judgement) and ignores the warning that 
the surrender could only be unconditional. But they will welcome, 
especially from a French writer, the conclusion that the British government 
had no intention of ‘sending Napoleon to die’ in a climate that was 
and is healthy enough to anyone who takes ordinary precautions ; and 
that, save in the matter of the imperial title, the animosities of Longwood 
were due as much to Napoleon’s companions as to his guardians. Napoleon 
himself stands out, as he always does when stripped of ‘ superhuman’ 
wrappings, as ‘a great man, but one whose misfortunes show the deep 
complexity of his character, its frequent brutality, its occasional injustice ; 
and who (after his fall) becomes finer and larger with every step towards 
death’. It may be that if he had ended his days in America, as he planned 
after Waterloo, or as an English country gentleman, as he surprisingly 
supposed he might be allowed to do, ‘in a country house within ten or 
twelve leagues of London’, the Napoleonic legend would never have come 
into existence. Perhaps it would have been better so. There is more to 
be learnt, as M. Aubry suggests, from the empty grave in the emperor’s 
place of exile than from the tons of red granite, the lying frescoes, and the 
more than life-size statues of his official burial-place. Le Déme des Invalides 
ne fera jamais oublier la Vallée du Geranium. J.M. T. 


The first of two projected volumes of the Correspondence of Lord 
Aberdeen and Princess Lieven, 1832-1854 (Royal Historical Society, 
Camden third series, vol. lx, 1938), admirably edited by Dr. Jones Parry, 
covers the period up to the year 1848. A few of the letters were quoted, 
very inaccurately, in Lord Stanmore’s Life of Lord Aberdeen (1893), and 
most of them appeared in the privately printed Aberdeen correspondence 
(8 vols. 1858-88). ‘The main interest of these letters’, says the editor, 
“lies in their reflexion of the psychological reaction of European conser- 
vatism towards the spread of constitutional liberalism. Throughout, Lord 
Aberdeen and Princess Lieven were fighting a rear-guard action against 
the forces of change until at last they were overtaken by the revolutionary 
cataclysm of the year 1848. Those new forces were embodied in the person 
of Lord Palmerston, and it is his conduct, or misconduct, which more than 
any other subject pervades this correspondence.’ Thus in 1832 we find 
Aberdeen strongly criticizing Palmerston’s policy of supporting Belgian 
independence against Holland; and Aberdeen looked to the Tsar as the 
sovereign best capable of restoring European peace. In 1833 the meeting 
of the Russian and Austrian emperors at Miinchengratz naturally gave 
him much satisfaction, as holding out the prospect of arresting the progress 
of revolution. ‘It is on the cordial and intimate union of the Northern 
Powers that the chance is afforded of preserving the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of Europe against the disorganizing and revolutionary policy of the 
present governments of England and France.’ Two years later Aberdeen 
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was condemning the suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Act and 
Palmerston’s decision to permit the intervention of 10,000 English volunteers 
in the Spanish civil war on the side of the liberal queen, Isabella II, against 
her reactionary uncle Don Carlos. ‘ Call it what they may ’, he said, ‘ it 
is a disgraceful and a barbarous thing that an independent nation should 
be delivered up to the ravages of foreign mercenaries, who have no con- 
nexion with the country, and no interest in the cause for which they fight. 
And, as for the cause of good government, it is the most impudent of all 
pretexts for a tyrannical interference.’ Aberdeen’s allusions to domestic 
politics contain little that is new, but his opinions on a variety of persons 
and events are of much interest. His experience as colonial secretary in 
Peel’s first ministry, brief though it was, ought to have convinced him 
that the grievances of the Canadians were not wholly imaginary. But, as 
he admitted, he took little personal interest in anything except foreign 
affairs. Guizot, whom he greatly esteemed, was ‘ the only foreigner who 
has read our history like an Englishman’. Peel was the only person to 
whom he occasionally communicated Princess Lieven’s political information 
(which was often prejudiced and untrustworthy) from Paris, where she 
spent most of her life between 1835 and 1848. Far more foreigners came 
to London for Queen Victoria’s coronation than for George IV’s, and of 
these Soult was one of the most popular with the Londoners. ‘ This is 
partly to be attributed to a sort of English feeling in favour of a beaten 
enemy, now become a friend ; and not a little to the beauty of his equipage.’ 
Victoria, whom Aberdeen credited in 1838 with ‘ good sense and certainly 
great presence of mind ’, danced all night at a ball, like a child. Though, 
he said, ‘in any other country it would cause Melbourne’s opponents to 
despair ’, the queen’s attachment to her prime minister ‘ does not signify 
a single farthing ’—a much more balanced view than that which Croker, 
whose judgement Aberdeen distrusted, had put forth in the Quarterly. 
Though there was no bribery or corruption of any kind, Aberdeen’s brother 
incurred very considerable expense in winning Aberdeenshire at the 1837 
election. ‘Two contests in three years are enough to ruin a man of 
moderate fortune.’ Lord Aberdeen’s tenants apparently numbered 
between 900 and 1000. The date of Stanley’s resignation of the colonial 
secretaryship is given as 1833 instead of 1834 in a footnote on page 24. 
A. A. 


Dr. A. Friis and Dr. P. Bagge, at the instance of the Danish Foreign 
Office, have assembled further dispatches illuminating the question of 
Northern Slesvig in L’Europe, le Danemark, et le Slesvig du Nord, vol. i, 
1864-1879 (Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1939). This instal- 
ment of 465 pages relates to the two years ending with the close of 1879, 
the limit of the chronological survey now intended. A fifth and final 
volume will supplement the harvest already gathered in, and a work 
to be entitled Europe, Denmark and the North Slesvig Question will 
add extracts from foreign archives, mainly outside Germany, showing 
the attitude of the powers towards Denmark from the Peace of Vienna 
until the abrogation of article V. The present volume, edited with the 
same care and erudition as its precursors, details the opinions of Danish 
diplomats and their interlocutors on the prospect of war between Russia 
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and. Britain in 1878, particularly in the expectation that a strong British 
fleet would be sent into the Baltic. The discussions between Danish 
statesmen as to possible defence of their neutrality in case Germany was 
drawn into the war have a strong topical interest to-day. In mid-June 
the Swedish Foreign Office could confidently hope that the Berlin Congress 
would remove or at least postpone the anxieties of the Scandinavian 
powers. Soon the Danes were speculating on the possibility that some 
small concession would end their twelve years estrangement from Germany. 
They approached the English representatives, but were compelled to agree 
with Salisbury that the time was not ripe for raising the North Slesvig 
question. A few months later, a plan was mooted for a renunciation by the 
duke of Cumberland of his claims on Hanover in return for a little neutral 
buffer-state of Slesvig and the hand of a Danish princess. When, without 
such a dowry, the marriage took place, the Danish minister in Berlin warned 
his government of the danger from a Germany which was full of con- 
troversy and faction and deep in difficulties of finance. The Guelph 
party was a sharp thorn in the flesh of her administration. Copenhagen, 
therefore, must give an account of every compliment paid to her 
Hanoverian guests, with some consolation from the marked civility of 
the Tsar. Early in February, 1879, the news came that Austria had 
renounced the benefits of article V of the Treaty of Prague—a little com- 
pensation to Bismarck for Bosnia, and an unexpected disappointment 
for Denmark. Her minister in London sent home cuttings from the 
Morning Post and Daily News to show how England feared to apply her 
lofty moral principles. The Danes realized that only England and Russia 


could help them and that neither would profit the other by doing so, and 
they shaped their course accordingly. The ripples caused in Denmark 
and the rest of Europe by this stone flung skilfully by Bismarck are 
faithfully preserved in many pages of dispatches, admirably selected 
and annotated by Dr. Friis. The volume is, indeed, remarkably valuable 
and revealing. W. F. R. 


To this generation, even in America, the Spanish-American war has 
a decidedly comic-opera air. It ranks rather as a curtain-raiser to the 
‘Sultan of Sulu’ than as the great world-shaking conflict it seemed to 
intelligent supporters and opponents of the policy of freeing Cuba by 
war. It might seem, then, that there would be little interest in the 
correspondence of the secretary of the Navy during this period—Papers 
of John Davis Long, 1897-1904, selected and edited by Gardner Weld Allen 
(Massachusetts Historical Society, 1939). Such a summary judgement 
would do grave injustice to a collection which illustrates a good many 
sides of American political and institutional life and, above all, the mind 
of New England in the years around the great Spanish panic. It is for 
the light thrown on anti-imperialism (and mugwumpery in general) in 
Cambridge and Boston and on the contrasted enthusiasm of some members 
of these communities for the opportunities for wider service offered by 
the Philippines and Porto Rico that this volume is most valuable. Though 
both sides to-day seem to be making much ado about next to nothing, 
their reactions were significant and are still interesting. Especially to be 
commended to the student are the letters of Mr. Horace N. Fisher: 
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persons who have wondered what Tacitus is doing at the beginning of 
the ‘ Select Charters ’ may be sent to read of the great scheme for rejuven- 
ating Spanish America, by the revival of those institutions of local 
government which the Goths imported into Spain at the same time that 
their Anglo-Saxon kinsmen and neighbours were importing the New 
England town meeting into Britain. There are few replies from Mr. Long 
in this collection. Of the personalities revealed in these pages, Theodore 
Roosevelt abounds in his own sense with characteristic remarks on John 
Jay Chapman and anybody else who disagreed with him; both Senator 
Hoar and Senator Lodge can be seen mending their fences; and the 
imperialists and anti-imperialists alike can be seen threatening the ad- 
ministration with the anger of the sovereign people, a gentleman from 
Illinois setting up as a one-man Gallup poll as having ‘ rare opportunities 
to feel the public pulse on all great questions’. But as befitted a trans- 
lator of the Aeneid, Secretary Long was hard to beguile from his empire- 
founding way, although he was far from being either flamboyant or 
bellicose. His most difficult job was refereeing the long Sampson-Schley 
controversy which, like the FitzJohn Porter affair, got tangled up in party 
politics. As we expect from the publications of this society the editing 
has been admirably done, but since pains have been taken to disinter the 
names of two Chileans who were foreign secretaries in 1880, it might have 
been noted that Evarts was not secretary of state in 1870 (p. 101). The 
editor has usually been careful to give birth and death dates for persons 
referred to in the text, but such well-known figures as J. E. C. Bodley, 
Jules Cambon and Sir George Clarke (Lord Sydenham) who are un- 
doubtedly dead are left in suspended animation, as is Marshal Blanco 
who, as he was born in 1833, may be reasonably supposed to have passed 
on. ‘Fore’ on p. 165 should presumably be ‘ foro’ ; ‘ Montague Bernard ’ 
should be ‘ Mountague Bernard’ and the description of Edward Atkinson 
as an ‘ economist ’ may mislead in this age of high specialization (p. 204). 
But the editing in general is excellent and the papers throw a great deal 
of light on an important episode in American history, as well as doing 
something to redress the balance of the ‘ Alone in Cubia’ school of 
Rooseveltian hagiography. They are also of great interest for the student 
of politics who can find in them sagacious reflections on the duties of electors 
and politicians at a critical moment. Electors, we are told, did not fully 
appreciate in 1898 that ‘the election of a Democratic House would 
embarrass us very much in our negotiations’. The author of this just 
criticism was Henry Cabot Lodge. D. W. B. 


In Egypt and the Formation of the Anglo-French Entente of 1904, Mr. 
Joseph J. Mathews, a pupil of Professor Lingelbach and Associate Pro- 
fessor in the University of Mississipi (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1939) has written the first monograph on the subject in 
English. Beginning with a study of the juridical difficulties of the British 
occupation, he carefully sketches the phases of the rapprochement which 
made possible the Egypt-Morocco deal. There is no fresh material, but 
the printed sources, official and unofficial, have been fully utilised. There 
is a good bibliography. G. P. G. 
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Deutsche Pressestimmen in der Julikrise, 1914, by Theo Gondel (Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1939), analyses the attitude of thirteen leading 
papers from the Serajevo murders to the British declaration of war. The 
Rheinisch-Westfdlische Zeitung, the organ of the great industrialists, and 
Vorwarts, the organ of the social democrats, had no love for Austria ; 
but they shared the general contempt for the Serbs, the condemnation 
of the Pan-Serb movement, and the dislike of Russia. It was almost 
universally assumed that Germany must be ready to support her ally, 
though Russia was expected to stand aloof. References to England 
and France were friendly, and Italy was expected to do her duty. 
There was no desire for war, but the maintenance of Austria as a 
Great Power was regarded, in accordance with Bismarck’s teaching, 
as worth the highest price. Russia’s mobilization on the German as well 
as on the Austrian front supplied the press with the watchword ‘ We are 
the attacked’. The copious extracts printed in this useful record suggest 
that the journalists expressed the prevailing opinions without pressure 


from above. G. P. G. 


To the growing number of cartographical studies has recently been 
added Mr. H. Whitaker’s Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Lancashire, 
1577-1900 (Manchester: University Press, 1938). The author, already 
known for his work on Yorkshire maps, contributes a useful intro- 
duction which, however, is very largely a repetition of what had already 
appeared in his earlier volume, and many illuminating notes on the 
maps concerned. He is able to add to our knowledge of Saxton’s 
maps, which were originally issued in 1577 and were reprinted by 
Jefferys about 1749, and points out that it was not until 1787, when 
W. Yates’s map appeared, that ‘ the reign of Saxton’s survey came to an 
end in Lancashire’. This book, which includes a number of good repro- 
ductions, forms a valuable addition to the publications of the Chetham 
Society, and will take its place as the standard authority on the maps of 
Lancashire. J. N. L. B. 


Like most volumes of its kind, the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, vol. lili, 1938, contains material of highly 
varying value. An important contribution is Miss Margaret Dunlop’s 
survey of the Bridestones, Congleton, that combination of forecourt and 
porthole rare amongst English megalithic monuments. Its affinities 
throughout Europe are traced with a welcome breadth of erudition. Mr. 
Ernest Axon contributes a closely documented account of the Cheshire 
family of Booth, which provided the English church of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries with an archbishop, two bishops, and several lesser 
dignitaries. Mr. F. H. Crossley commences in this volume his survey of 
Cheshire church furniture which, with its excellent illustrations, will satisfy 
a considerable need in the ecclesiology and parish history of that county. 
The problems surrounding the authorship of Manchester Vindicated and 
the general position of non-juring and Jacobite elements in Manchester 
after the ’45 are discussed by the Rev. O. M. Tyndale. The remainder of 
the volume is occupied by papers of more narrowly antiquarian interest. 


A, G. D. 
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Mr. E. Alfred Jones’s historical monograph on The Plate of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor (London: §.P.C.K. 1939), is a very attractive work of 
40 pages, well illustrated, with an efficient foreword and preface, in which, 
and in the detailed descriptions, he writes with constant reference to other 
collections and to the standard works by himself and other main authorities. 
The Dean and Canons possess about 20 pieces of importance, of which 
about half are pairs of chalices, flagons, etc. Of these 26 items, including 
9 of the pairs, are shown in twelve photographic plates, which, considering 
the difficulty caused by reflection, are excellent. The Reformation and 
the Great Rebellion having swept away all but four or five of the pieces 
mentioned in the inventories, which will be dealt with in a later mono- 
graph, the most characteristic objects are the large embossed flagons, 
dishes, and candlesticks of the Restoration period, which have less appeal 
to modern taste, but are fine specimens of their kind. The presence of 
three large dishes of this period, with reliefs of the Good Shepherd, the 
Last Supper, and the Washing of Peter’s feet, seems to indicate use in con- 
nexion with the two Sacraments and the ceremonies of Maundy Thursday. 
Mr. Jones has dealt fully with makers’ marks and donors’ arms, except 
those on the 1694 candlesticks ; and he has explained the misdescription 
of Sir Richard Fanshawe’s paten as a ‘Corporas’. It bears the Fanshawe 
coat with the quartered augmentation of 1650, but without the impalement 
of Harrison for Lady Fanshawe. On Plate III the second chalice is dated 
1613-14, like the second flagon ; but on p. 14 it is put down to 1616-17. 

H. E. D. B. 


Mr. A. G. Mazour’s An Outline of Modern Russian Historiography 
(University of California Press and Cambridge University Press, 1939) 
covers the ground from Tatishchev, in the early eighteenth century, to the 
present day in a hundred and twenty-six slim pages. It is well designed 
for its main purpose as an initial guide for students of Russian history, 
but the bibliographical references, which are admirably up to date, will in 
addition be found most useful by all scholars in this field. The principal 
difficulty in all books of this kind is to prevent the treatment of the main 
trends and schools becoming transformed into an account of particular 
historians and their works. Mr. Mazour has been very conscious of this 
difficulty (p. ix), which is increased by the fact that he is in part writing 
for ‘readers who lack acquaintance with Russian’. Fortunately he has 
not been deterred, even though it has to be admitted that his book does 
become something of a catalogue, particularly from Solovyev onwards. 
Mr. Mazour is good at linking up biographical facts about historians (e.g. 
on Kostamarov) with their historical work ; and, although, for instance, 
there is proportionately too much on Lappo-Danilevsky’s lectures on 
the eighteenth century and the section on Siberian history degenerates 
into a list of authors and titles, scholars will be grateful for the very useful 
notes appended and the general emphasis on Siberian, as also on Ukrainian, 
history is entirely to be commended. Solovyev and Klyuchevsky inevit- 
ably occupy central positions : Shchapov and Semevsky are treated with 
particular sympathy: Bestuzhev-Ryumin is given less than his due. 
The work of Russian historians on non-Russian history is deliberately 
omitted, but that of the émigrés, particularly the Eurasian school, is 
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included, and both Pokrovsky and the Soviet campaign against him during 
the last six years are well treated. The transliteration and references 
are very reliable. Since so much useful bibliographical work is men- 
tioned room might have been found with advantage for the series of 
articles by M. P. Vostokov on historical work in the Soviet Union in Le 
Monde Slave for 1933, for the bibliography, with a preface by Professor 
O. Hoetzsch, Die Geschichtswissenschaft in Sowjet-Russland, 1917-1927 
(Berlin, 1928), and for the massive study on Soviet Ukrainian historical 
work by Professor M. Korduba in Bulletin d’Information des Sciences 
historiques en Europe Orientale (Warsaw: vols. vii and viii, 1937 and 
1938). As this is an American book and mention is made (p. 79) of 
Tikhmenev’s study of the Russian-American company, the appearance 
may be noted of a new Soviet work on this subject, based in part on the 
Russian archives, by S. B. Okun, me -Amerikanskaya Kompaniya 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1939). B. H. 8. 





Notices of Perwdical and Occasional 
Publications, 1939 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. In 
view of the publication of the Royal Historical Society’s annual list of 
Writings on British History, the section ‘Great Britain and Ireland’ 
does not aim at completeness. We desire to express our gratitude to 
the numerous contributors to whom we owe these notices. Notices of 
the 1939 numbers of a few periodicals are unavoidably omitted. 


General History and European International Affairs 


A. Contenau gives a general review of the present state of knowledge about the 
Hittites. Rev. historique, clxxxvi. 

Ch. Virolleaud describes the discovery and decyphering of the early Phoenician 
cuneiform tablets at Ras-Shamra, and gives a detailed analysis of the mythological 
poetry contained in them. Ibid. clxxxv. 

Jacques Perret endeavours, by an analysis of the legends of Calchas, to throw light 
on the Achaean colonization of Asia Minor and the islands in the fourteenth century 
B.c., and to establish Calchas himself as an Achaean god. Ibid. clxxxv. 

Vincent M. Scramuzza sketches some ingenious but not always convincing parallels 
between early Greek colonization and the English colonizing ventures of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Amer. Hist. Rev. xliv. 

Isidore Lévy criticizes the theories which have referred the lately-discovered 
inscription at Persepolis to revolts against Xerxes in Iran, Egypt or Babylonia, and 
argues for the view that it describes the revolt of Athens and was set up at some time 
between the battles of Salamis and Plataea. Rev. historique, clxxxv. 

Ch. Picard discusses the topography of a battle in the Altis of Olympia, 364 B.c. 
Ibid. clxxxvi. 

Robert H. McDowell attempts to establish, with the help of numismatic evidence, 
certain geographical and chronological facts in the history of the kingdoms ruled by 
the successors of Alexander on the borders of India and Parthia. Amer. Hist. Rev. 
xliv. 

V. Morel on the wide significance to be attached to the word disciplina in the 
writings of Tertullian and on Tertullian’s doctrine of the development of disciplina 
under the guidance of the Spirit. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

F. L. Cross examines the history of the Council of Antioch in a.p. 325 in order 
to show its bearing upon the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea. He sheds new light 
upon the position of Eusebius of Caesarea, and establishes the outstanding worth of 
the Synodal Letter. The labours of E. Schwartz are used to overthrow A. Harnack’s 
conclusions. Church Quart. Rev. April-June 1939. 

Felix Stihelin discusses the date of Constantine’s conversion to Christianity. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

G. Bardy on the appointment of bishops from lands other than those of their 
sees in the early centuries of the Christian Church. Rev. @hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

E. Sander attempts to show that the Germanization of the Roman army replaced 
a democratic by an aristocratic organization. Hist. Zeitschr. clx. 

M. Alamo, The birthplace of Prudentius. A discussion of the poem in honour of 
the martyr Hippolytus, dedicated to the Bishop Valerianus, leads Alamo to the older 
view that Prudentius was a native of Calahorra, not of Saragossa. Rev. d’hist. ecclés, 
XXXV,. 
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P. Peeters examines the lives of St. Dometios the Martyr and St. Dometios the 
Physician, and discusses whether one is an imitation of the other. An. Bolland. 
lvii. 

C. Lambot prints a letter of Saint Augustine, which he sent with a copy of 
his De Civitate Dei to the African priest Firmus. Rev. Bénédictine, li. 

G. de Plinval examines critically the views of Dom I. Kirmer on certain Pelagian 
writings, and maintains that they do not destroy Plinval’s argument (1934) that they 
were written by Pelagius. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

D. B. Capelle, Pope Gelasius and the Roman Mass. Maintains the Gelasian origin 
of the Kyrie. Ibid. 

M. Richard, The treatise De sectis (P.G. Ixxxvi) and the alleged authorship of 
Leontius of Byzantium. Criticism of the views of Loofs, etc. Ibid. 

D. G. Morin, The Breviariwm fidei against the Arians, first edited by Sirmond in 
1630, was written by or under the auspices of Caesarius of Arles. Ibid. 

H. A. Cronne reviews recent developments in the controversy as to the nature and 
growth of feudalism, with special attention to the contribution of Professor Dopsch. 
History, xxiv. 

J. Madoz indicates additional sources, including Eugenius of Toledo (d. 657), of 
the Symbol of the Eleventh Council of Toledo (675). These were not noticed in the 
author’s recent book on the Symbol. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

P. Peeters, The Passion of St. Peter of Capitolias (d. 13 Jan. 715), examines, with a 
summary, the historical value of the Georgian text edited by C. Kekelidze in 1917 
and notes the relation between it and the life of the Armenian saint, Vahan of Golthan. 
An. Bolland. lvii. 

H. Delehaye, in the first part of a study on Neapolitan hagiography, re-examines 
the problem of the marble calendar found in San Giovanni Maggiore in 1742, and 
gives an annotated text of the saints. Delehaye does not agree with the view that 
the erection of this calendar (ninth century) was due to ecclesiastical policy in favour 
of the Byzantine calendar. Ibid. 

H. Steinacker, The register [876-882] of Pope John VIII and the problem of the 
early papal registers. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

F. Halkin, The ‘ Byzantine Menalogion ’ for January (eleventh century) now in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, and formerly in Cairo, is part of the Menalogion, of 
which Latygev published other parts in 1911-12. The detached leaf, now Berlin Gr. 
fol. 31 (alias cod. gr. 269) belongs to the Baltimore MS. Halkin adds a detailed 
description of the text. An. Bolland. lvii. 

J.-M. Déchanet, in a delicate analysis of the early friendship and relations between 
Abelard and William of Saint-Thierry, shows how the latter came to oppose Abelard 
so strongly. Rev. dhist. ecclés. xxxv. 

R. F. Bennett estimates the value of Father Mandonnet’s historical work on the 
origins of the Dominican Order, and discusses some points connected with it. History, 
XXIV. 

H. Berger explains the reason for the twofold account of the stigmata of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

H. Laurent, The Terrier of the bishop of Cambrai and the Rentier of the seigneur 
of Audenarde. [Two MSS. c. 1275-91 with similar pen-drawings of mills, houses, 
etc.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Histoire, civ. 

J. Durr, The confraternitas in the life of the Church. General views and detailed 
bibliographical notes about confraternities in East and West. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 
XXXV. 

G. Vinay argues that the Questio in utramque partem was really written by Egidius 
Romanus under the impression of the two forgeries, the bull Dewm time and the royal 
answer Sciat tua maxima fatuitas, in 1302. The discovery of the forgery and the de- 
nunciation by the States-General of the appointment of Italian prelates in France 
(Egidius was archbishop of Bourges) would produce the conversion of Egidius to an 
extreme papalist view in De ecclesiastica potestate later in 1302. [Prints a critical text 
of the Questio, based on what M. Vinay claims to be the earlier version.] Bull. dell’ 
Istit. Stor. Ital. 53. 

F. Cusin, The vicissitudes of the Habsburgs’ ambitions for the county of Gorizia 


and their acquisition of it in spite of Venice’s counter-efforts, 1364-1500. Mem. stor. 
forogiuliesi, xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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E. F. Jacob discusses the policy of the English delegations at the General Councils 
of the fifteenth century, with special reference to the diplomatic importance of their 
manoeuvres. History, xxiv. 

Louise R. Loomis illustrates from the organization and struggles of the ‘ nations’ 
at the Council of Constance the development of nationality in the larger sense in 
Western Europe. Amer. Hist. Rev. xliv. 

Bibliography of the Council of Florence. [Valuable list of published sources and 
material on all aspects of the Council, and its outcome in the East ; covers anonymous 
writings and periodicals; includes Russian.] Eirenikon, 1939, iii-iv and vi. 

G. Vedovato, Florentine commercial privileges in the Byzantine Empire and Turkey 
in the fifteenth century. [Marked enmity to Venice.] Arch. stor. ital., anno xcvii. 

R. Hennig discusses the political motives of Prince Henry the Navigator; his 
last aim was Abyssinia not India. Hist. Zeitschr. clx. 

B. Ziliotto prints from the autograph the unpublished tractate of the Franciscan 
Fra Lodovico da Cividale, De Papali Potestate (1431). [Dialogue interesting for some- 
what humanistic tone. In extreme cases the pope should be corrected by the cardinals, 
quoad quid superior to him. Rights of the temporal powers in temporal things.] 
Mem. stor. forogiuliesi, xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Wallace K. Ferguson analyses the conception of history entertained by some 
leading humanist historians of the Italian Renaissance and their historical technique. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

J. F. Rees discusses Professor Heckscher’s conception of Mercantilism. History, 
xxiv. 

Charles E. Nowell reviews, without attempting to come to any hard-and-fast 
conclusions, the recent literature on the national origin, birthplace, career, qualifica- 
tions and outlook of Christopher Columbus. Amer. Hist. Rev. xliv. 

S. Camerani prints Florentine privileges in Turkey in the sixteenth century. Arch. 
stor. ital., anno xcvii. 

M.-H. Laurent discusses Lambert Campester, a German Dominican who wrote 
anti-Lutheran works in France. He is to be identified with the editor of the works 
of St. Bernard and other authors. Laurent prints a bull of Clement VII (1525) 
permitting Campester to become an Augustinian canon regular. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 
XXXV. 

C. Gilliard uses letters of L. de Gruyéres to show Charles V’s policy towards 
France and Italy in 1536. Arch. stor. ital., anno xcevii. 

Bernerd C. Weber discusses the negotiations between Catherine de Médicis and 
the representatives of Philip II at Bayonne in 1565. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

L. Antheunis, The life and career of John Hamilton (d. 1609), a Scottish priest who 
became a Leaguer in France. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

Maurice Cohns prints with notes and references the description by Jean Gamans 
(c. 1630-40) of the first volume, now lost, of the Legendary of the abbey of Saint-Hubert. 
This volume, which was used by Colgan for his edition of the lives of Irish saints, 
contained lives of saints for January-April. The second and third volumes survive 
in Namur. An. Bolland. lvii. 

P. Debongnie calls attention to the ways in which the will of St. Vincent de Paul 
(ed. F. Combaluzier, in 1936) and a recent paper by M. Féron (Caen, 1939) correct the 
accepted life of the saint. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

Eduard Sieber discusses the role assigned to small states by political thinkers of 
the eighteenth century. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

Léon Cahen reviews the negotiation of the Anglo-French commercial treaty in 
1786-7 and the agitation against it: he concludes that Vergennes thought of it chiefly 
as a stage in political reconciliation, and that it was not much responsible for the 
economic crisis in France. Rev. historique, clxxxv. 

R. Averbukh, The policy of the European powers, 1787-91. [Mainly deals with 
Russia and the war with Turkey and Sweden and the Polish question: uses Russian 
archive material.] Ist. marksist, 1939, iii. 

R. Averbukh, International relations, Feb. 1789-March 1790. [Prints from 
twenty-one documents from the Russian foreign archives, mainly from and to the 
Paris, Dresden, London, and The Hague missions.] Krasny arkhiv, xcv. 

Walter C. Langsam prints a letter in which the Emperor Francis II described the 
battle of Austerlitz in excessively restrained terms to his wife. Amer. Hist. Rev. xliv. 
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J. Hanoteau and Prince Napoléon, The letters of sovereigns to Napoleon I. [In 
correction of ante, liii. 559; discusses the history of the letters after 1815.] Rev. d. 
deux mondes, March 1939. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald discusses the uncompromising hostility of Marx and Engels 
to the nationalist movement of the South Slavs in 1848-9. Univ. Toronto Quarterly, 
viii. 

Elizabeth Parnham Brush prints seven letters from Gladstone to Guizot and one 
from Guizot to Gladstone: the most interesting concern the publication of Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on the Neapolitan atrocities. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

N. Druzhinin, The Crimean War. [A general survey.] Ist. marksist, 1939, ii. 

G. B. Henderson, Polish aspirations in 1855. [Prints two letters from Zamoyski 
to Russell and Palmerston on formation of Polish corps in Turkey.] Rev. d. questions 
hist., January 1939. 

Richard W. van Alstyne reviews the political background of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty and the controversy over implementing it. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

I. Pervyshev prints text of Russian translation from the Uzbek of account of the 
life of Yakub-Bey of Kashgar by one of his advisers, Kamil-Khan-Ishan. Ist. marksist, 
1940, iii. 

M. Madkin, Russo-American relations during the American Civil War. [Prints 
some unpublished reports, etc., to and from Gorchakov and the Russian legation in 
Washington, December 1860—May 1867.] Krasny arkhiv, xciv. 

8. Lesnik, Russia and Prussia and the Schleswig-Holstein question. [Prints 
twenty-seven reports, etc., to and from Gorchakov in 1864.] Ibid. xciii. 

Aage Friis criticizes and rejects the view that the Danish Royal family engaged 
in anti-German intrigues after the war of 1864. Rev. historique, clxxxvi. 

L. E. Frechtling, Anglo-Russian rivalry in Eastern Turkestan, 1863-81. [Mainly 
based on the Foreign Office papers in the Public Record Office.] Journ. Royal Central 
Asian Soc. xxvi. 

Paul Knaplund prints a letter of 1885 in which Gladstone refused to entertain a 
proposal of trying to buy Dutch New Guinea. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

Thomas A. Bailey explains the misunderstanding between Dewey and Diederichs 
in Manila Bay and represents its importance as having been much slighter than is 
commonly supposed. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

P. E. Mosely, Russian policy in 1911-12. [An analysis of the Russian diplomatic 
documents, May 1911—May 1912.] Journ. Mod. Hist. xii. 

A. Torre, The Libyan enterprise and a Mediterranean agreement that was not con- 
cluded. [Analyses from the published diplomatic documents of the Anglo-French 
negotiations with Italy in 1912 consequent upon the occupation of Libya and the 
Dodecanese.] Storia e politica internazionale, June 1939. 

Text of three letters exchanged between Bethmann Hollweg and General von 
Kuhl in 1920 on the German declarations of war in 1914. Berliner Monatshefte, xvii. 

N. Politis, The influence of contemporary events on the evolution of international 
law. IIpaxrixa ris "Axadnpds ’APnvav, xiv. 

O. Brunner, The Osterreichisches Institut fiir Geschichtsforschung [founded in 1854] 
and its position in German historical science. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. 
Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

O. Stolz, The systematic arrangement of the sources of history [and the present 
state of editions of Austrian and German sources]. Ibid. 


France 


Louis Halphen endeavours to trace the existence of ‘ the idea of the state’ in the 
legislation of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious; he finds it in the conceptions of 
national and Christian solidarity which those rulers tried to impress upon their peoples. 
Rev. historique, clxxxv. 

Marcel Garaud discusses the history of the county of Poitou in Carolingian times. 
Ibid. elxxxvi. 

R. Aubenas argues that the castles of the tenth and eleventh centuries in France 
were mostly built by or with the authorization of the counts and bishops. They were 
of wood. When stone castles were built in the course of the eleventh century, it was 
by the counts who then garrisoned or enfeoffed them. Thus in the main they would 
have a ‘legal’ origin. Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser. xvii. 
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G. H. White, The first house of Belléme. [Primarily of genealogical importance. ] 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. vol. xxii. 

C. Brunel prints, from Paris, B.N. MS. Latin 913, the life, inventio and miracles 
of St. Enimia. The life was compiled early in the twelfth century, with the object of 
giving to the personality and legend of the saint an importance comparable to the more 
famous saints of the diocese of Mende, St. Privat and St. Hilarus. An. Bolland. lvii. 

J. Ellul, The town taxes of Montpellier, 1204-1380. [Raised for special purposes 
by the general assembly of the commune with the seigneur’s assent. From 1350 the 
king of France assumes more control as the taxing power.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. 
et étranger, 4th ser. xvii. 

P. Morel, The money-dues paid by tenants of the abbey of Solignac in Limousin, 
1350-1500. [Shows the desolation and depopulation of Limousin and its slow re- 
covery. In general the abbey reduced the payments temporarily or permanently, 
diminishing thereby its seigneurial rights.] Ibid. 4th ser. xviii. 

J. Bohatec endeavours, by a most elaborate analysis of their works, to detect the 
reasons for Calvin’s disapproval of certain French humanists. Rev. historique, 
elxxxiv-clxxxv. 

A. Bernard, The Chambre du Clergé of Guyenne and its functions. [A supreme 
tribunal for tithes and the like.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser. xvii. 

Gaston Zeller discusses the status and powers of French provincial Governors in 
the sixteenth century; he contests the view that the Governors, properly speaking, 
were appointed only in the frontier provinces and exercised only military powers ; 
this view he attributes to a misunderstanding of an edict of Francis I, exploited by 
writers who wished to exalt the powers of the Parlements. Rev. historique, clxxxv. 

H. Méthivier describes the difficulties which Richelieu encountered in fortifying 
the coast of Provence against the Spaniards. Ibid. 

B. Porshnev, What was the tiers état in seventeenth-century France? Ist. marksist, 
1940, ii. 

J. Ricommard discusses the rise of the greffiers des subdélégués des intendants in the 
eighteenth century. Rev. historique, clxxxvi. 

Robert R. Palmer analyses statistically the contents of the Journal de T'révouaz, 
1701-62, and comes to certain conclusions as to the effect of the Enlightenment on the 
French Jesuits in that period. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

V. Volgin, Political radicalism on the eve of the French revolution. Ist. marksist, 
1939, iii. 

Wilma J. Pugh examines the policy of Calonne as contréleur-général, and detects 
in his expedients a common tendency to the transformation of the French economic 
system along capitalist lines. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

Frances Acomb prints a report from an inspector to the Bureau du Commerce on 
industrial depression and poor relief in Champagne, 1788. Ibid. 

E. Aleksandrova, The Paris elections to the Etats Généraux. [Prints twenty-one 
letters of Demichel, a close friend of Romme, 3 Jan. to 9 May 1789.] Krasny arkhiv, 
xciv. 

Beatrice F. Hyslop analyses the opinions expressed on commercial subjects in the 
cahiers of the gilds of thirty-one French towns in 1789. Amer. Hist. Rev. xliv. 

F. Kozlov, The Jacobin dictatorship. Ist. marksist, 1939, iii. 

Ferdinand L’Huillier studies the career of Saurine, the former ‘ constitutional ’ 
bishop, as bishop of Strasbourg under the Concordat. Rev. historique, clxxxv. 

O. Staroselskaya, The development of the sciences in France during the French 
revolution [especially mathematics, mechanics, and chemistry in application to 
munitions]. Ist. marksist, 1939, iii. 

Louis-Philippe May prints a hitherto unpublished version of a speech made by 
Napoleon on the Cortinental System, 1811. Rev. historique, clxxxvi. 

E. Dard, The last friend of Talleyrand. [Royer-Collard’s relations with Talleyrand, 
and the Duchesse de Dino, 1820-38.] Rev. d. deux mondes, March 1939. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


R. Heuberger disproves the theory that there were prehistoric Germans in the 
Valais. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

R. Heuberger discusses the administrative history of the government of the Lepontii 
under the Roman Empire. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 
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Paul Aebischer publishes some supplementary details on the tracing of Roman 
roads in the canton of Fribourg. Zeitschr. fir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

F. Martin, The precedence of the diocesan bishops of the province of Salzburg. 
[Eighth-twentieth centuries.] Mitteil.d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

Iso Miller discusses, largely on the basis of the testament of Bishop Tello, certain 
genealogical and cultural data for the history of Rhaetian Switzerland in the eighth 
century A.D. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

K. Lechner, Landownership and churches in the Carolingian and Ottonian Mark 
by the Danube. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

E. Rundnagel traces the origin of modern views on Widukind of Saxony and 
Charles the Great. [Discusses the ‘Myth’ of Widukind.] Hist. Zeitschr. clx. 

J. Haller discusses Canossa. He refuses [against Brackmann and Erdmann] to 
interpret the events of Oppenheim and Tribur as a political victory of Henry IV; 
stresses the religious background of the Emperor’s surrender. Ibid. 

K. Pivec, The importance of [the Emperor] Henry V’s first Roman journey. 
{1110-1111.] Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

H. Hausherr contributes a survey of the constitutional and social development of 
the German communities beyond the frontiers. Hist. Zeitschr. clx. 

H. Hirsch, The rise of the use of German in deeds [from c. 1200] and the editing 
of such texts. [Apropos of F. Wilhelm’s Corpus der altdeutschen Originalurkunden, i 
(1932).] Mitteil d. désterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

F. Giiterbock discusses the date of the opening of the St. Gotthard pass for traffic, 
arguing against an earlier date than 1215. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

E. Fiala, Duke Frederick II of Austria’s Lehenbekenntnis [of 11 March 1241] for the 
bishopric of Passau. [Pronounces it false.] Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Ges- 
chichtsforschung, lii. 

Caspar Diethelm discusses, with the help of a hitherto unpublished document, the 
personnel of the fourteenth-century movement for liberation in the forest cantons. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

A. Dopsch, The power of the Austrian estates under [Duke] Frederick the Handsome 
(1313). Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

K. Beer, The military and judicial organization of the Bohemian frontier districts 
in the middle ages. Ibid. 

E. Klebel, Ungeld and Landgerichte in Lower and Upper Austria. [Fourteenth- 
seventeenth centuries.] Ibid. 

Paul Aebischer examines the origin of the family name of the Jomini. Zeitschr. 
fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 

Hans Baron reviews the opinions of Ziehen, Schmeider and others on the relation 
of Maximilian I to the movement for reform of the German imperial structure. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. xliv. 


Oskar Vasella discusses the origins of the anabaptist movement in the Graiibunden. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 


K. Wolff throws light on the political aims of the princes who met at Heidelberg in 
1524. Hist. Vierteljahrschr. xxxi. 

R. N. Carew-Hunt concludes his survey of the career of Thomas Miinzer, portraying 
him as a religious enthusiast, uninterested in the conditions of the peasant, certainly 
not a communist, and certainly notaleader. Church Quart. Rev., January-March, 1939. 

J. Hashagen examines German research on Luther since Ranke, and lays stress on 
the apologetic tendency connected with the so-called ‘ renaissance’ of Lutheranism. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. xxxi. 

E. Kiipfer prints some figures illustrative of the rates of exchange of various cur- 
rencies in the Pays de Vaud during the seventeenth century. Zeitschr. fir Schweizer. 
Gesch. xix. 

R. Lorenz, The journeys of the Emperor Leopold I and of the Elector Max Emanuel 
{of Bavaria] in the Turkish war of 1683. Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichts- 
forschung, lii. 

E. Friess, Austrian appraisement [and export-prohibition] of the scythe [etc.] in 
war from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century. Ibid. 

C. J. Friedrich examines and attempts to account for the increasing importance of 
juristic studies in the education of civil servants in Prussia and Austria towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. Journ. Mod. Hist, xi, 
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O. L. Weinstein, Romantic historiography in Germany, 1800-48. [Mainly deals 
with Ranke.] Ist. marksist, 1940, iv-v. 

Marcel Dunan prints thirty-six letters of King Max Joseph of Bavaria to Marshal 
Berthier, 1806-13. They are mostly concerned with military affairs in Germany. 
Rev. historique, clxxxvi. 

J. K. Mayr, [Josef] Danelon’s journey as [English] courier (1813). [His waylaying 
at Metternich’s behest.] Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Metternich and internal Austrian policy [from 1835: see 
ante, liv. 564]. Slavonic rev. xviii. 

J. Pfitzner emphasizes the importance of the ‘grenz- und auslandsdeutsche Bewe- 
gung ’ in connexion with the national revolutions of 1848 in central Europe. Hist. 
Zeitschr. clx. 

P. Molisch, [prints extracts from] Count Heinrich Clam-Martinic’s letters [to his 
mother] of 1848-9 [from Vienna, Olmiitz and Kremsier]. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

Edgar Bonjour prints some reports of Theodore S. Fay, U.S. Minister in Berne, 
on his attempt to intervene between Frederich William IV of Prussia and the Swiss 
Federal Council on the Neuchatel question, 1856-7. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Gesch. 
xix. 

H. Michaelis shows how Bismarck tried to promote a political marriage between 
the crown prince of Italy and the princess Marie Louise of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
after 1866. Hist. Vierteljahrschr. xxxi. 

A. Rein has published his lecture given at the International Historical Congress 
at Zurich on the general motives of Bismarck’s colonial policy and the European view 
of his policy in Africa. Hist. Zeitschr. clx. 

H. Ritter von Srbik, Leopold von Ranke’s universalism and national consciousness. 
[And his visit to Vienna in 1873. Prints A. von Vivenot’s report to Andrassy of 
6 November 1873 on their conversation.] Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichts- 
forschung, lii. 

P. Miller, Ferdinand Kirnberger’s Siegelringe. Political journalism of the era of 
German liberalism in Austria. Ibid. 

Harry J. Marks discusses some of the causes of the prevalence of the reformist 
tendency in the German Social Democratic movement before the war of 1914. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xi. 

N. B. Cantacuzéne, Old Times—Old Figures. [Vienna, 1895-1909.] Rev. hist. du 
Sud-Est Européen, xvi. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


J. MacErlean, starting from Eoin MacNeill’s view that the correct reading of a 
much contested passage in St. Patrick’s Confession is not silvam Focluti, as the Book 
of Armagh reads, but ‘silvam virgulti voluti,’ discusses and rejects all previous 
identifications and argues in favour of a wood near Arcem Vigulti [Raith Fioghailt] 
now Magherafelt, in S. Derry. An. Bolland. lvii. 

Ifor Williams discusses a possible emendation of the Nennian preface to the 
Historia Brittonum. Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, ix. 

Z. N. Brooke, Lay investiture and its relation to the conflict of Empire and Papacy. 
Proc. Brit. Academy, xxv. 

B. Wilkinson argues that the ‘ separatism ’ of Northumbria in 1065 and 1066 has 
been over-emphasized. Bull. John Rylands Library, xxiii. 

C. T. Clay, Notes on the chronology of the early deans of York [1093-1235]. 
Yorks. Arch. Journal, xxxiv. 

P. Grosjean edits, from Harl. MS. 3775 and Egerton MS. 3143, two lives of St. 
Robert of Knaresborough. An. Bolland. lvii. 

H. M. Cam, The constitutional significance of the wages of the ‘ knights of the 
shire’, [They were paid by the community, i.e. the freeholders, of the shire, residence 
in a baronial liberty providing, in spite of resistance, no exemption, as shown by the 
instance of the Isle of Ely. Thus there was the joint responsibility of this regional 
community to the king and the representatives, and the corresponding responsibility 


of the representatives to the shire.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser, 
xviii. 
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F. J. Tanquerey prints eighteen letters, under the privy seal, of the years 1302-5, 
from Edward I to his yeoman, Robert de Bavent, about hawking. Bull. John 
Rylands Library, xxiii. 

Peter Shaw reviews the career of the Black Prince. History, xxiv. 

W. Rees prints an account of 1352-3 concerning West Wales. Bull. Board of 
Celtic Studies, x. 

E. F. J. Arnould argues convincingly that Richard Rolle did not study at the Sor- 
bonne. Bull. John Rylands Library, xxiii. 

H. G. Richardson, An Oxford teacher of the fifteenth century [‘Simon 0O.’, a 
writer on dictamen and author of a practical treatise on conveyancing]. Ibid. 

A. G. Dickens, Sedition and conspiracy in Yorkshire during the later years of 
Henry VIII [subsequent to the Pilgrimage of Grace]. Yorks. Arch. Journal, xxxiv. 

L. Antheunis, Richard Hopkins (1546-94), an English refugee who translated into 
English works of the Spanish Dominican mystic, Luis of Granada. An account of his 
life. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

F. Jones prints an early seventeenth-century roll of wards of the barony of Kemes 
in Pembrokeshire covering the period 1543-1613. Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, x. 

Louise Fargo Brown analyses the ideas of representation entertained by practical 
politicians from Elizabeth’s reign to that of Charles II, with emphasis on the contrast 
of representation of the people and representation of property. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

G. Smith, Elizabeth and the apprenticeship of Parliament. Univ. of Toronto 
Quarterly, viii. 

T. W. Moody, The Irish Parliament under Elizabeth and James I. Proc. of Roy. 
Trish Academy, xlv. 

E. A. Lewis prints three legal tracts [the first post 1581, the second 1623-6, the 
third 1665] concerning the holding of courts leet in Wales. Bull. Board of Celtic 
Studies, ix. : 

Catherine Strateman Sims prints a document on the duties of the Speaker of the 
house of commons, which she ascribes to William Hakewill and dates about 1611. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

Richard A. Preston corrects the accepted account of the chronology and character 
of the parliamentary opposition to Sir Ferdinando Gorges’ combined fishery and 
colonization scheme. Ibid. 

Ethyn Williams Kirby illustrates from the sermons preached before the house of 
commons in the years 1640-2 the strength, political aims, and tactics of the puritan 
movement. Ibid. xliv. 

C. E. Whiting, Sir Patience Ward [career of the Whig lord mayor of London, 
1680-1]. Yorks. Arch. Journal, xxxiv. 

W.M. Williams and Idwal Jones print an inventory of records (1604-1900) relating to 
the see of St. David’s, which are preserved at Abergwili. Bull. Board Celtic Studies, ix. 

F. Wagner discusses the national importance of the Act of Settlement [especially 
emphasizes the role of Harley]. Hist. Vierteljahrschr. xxxi. 

H. G. Jones prints documents of 1783 relating to the copper mines at Llandudno. 
Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, x. 

A. Redford discusses the causes of the administrative confusion in the local govern- 
ment of Manchester before 1838, and the emergence of the modern unified system of 
government. History, xxiv. 

W. D. Sharp discusses the origins of civil service reform in England. Univ. 
Toronto Quarterly, viii. 

Bruce Dickins, J. M. Kemble and old English scholarship [with a bibliography of 
Kemble’s works]. Proc. Brit. Academy, xxv. 


Italy 


A. Minto sketches recent archaeological progress in Etruria. Arch. stor. ital., 
anno xcvii. 

C. Cecchelli, The beginnings of Christianity in Rome [before the arrival of St. 
Peter, which the author defends]. Arch. della R. Deputazione Romana di stor. pat. lx. 

Ludwig Schmidt discusses the career of Theoderic the Ostrogoth, with a tendency 


to discountenance the view that he was a pure example of a Germanic hero. Zeitschr. 
fiir Schweizer. Gesch. xix. 
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D. Olivieri, Additions to his dictionary of Lombard place-names. Arch. stor. 
lombardo, 1939. 


D. Bianchi concludes study of epic element in Paulus Diaconus. Mem. stor. 
forogiuliesi, xxxii. 

G. Marzemin argues for an historical foundation for the story of Charlemagne’s 
visit to Venice in the Historiola fabulosa in the Chronicon Altinate. Ibid. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

G. Barni urges that the ostensio cartae, according to Mengozzi invented by the 
Pavese jurists, was an adaptation of a custom derived from Roman law. Arch. stor. 
lombardo, 1939. 

D. Bianchi discusses the characteristics of the Anonymus Salernitanus. Mem. 
stor. forogiuliesi, xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Lynn T. White, Jr., St. Gerlandus of Agrigentum died on 25 February 1100, not 
1104. Study of documents. An. Bolland. lvii. 

V. Federici describes the original manuscript, begun c. 1115, and the later copies 
of the Chronicon Vulturnense, edited by him in the Fonti per la storia d'Italia per il 
medio evo. Bull. dell’ Istit. Stor. Ital. per il medio evo, 53. 

F. Giiterbock revises his argument (see ante, liv. 567) that Borgo S. Donnino, 
Bargone, and the county of Piacenza were imperial fiefs of Countess Matilda, and sold 
to Piacenza by Count Albert of Verona c. 1130. [Reprints texts of an inquisition 
on the supervision of Piacentine bakers c. 1180 and a diploma of Henry V c. 1119.] 
Ibid. 53. 

M. Chiaudano, The banking family of Malabaila of Asti, 1191-1575. Bol. stor.- 
bibl. subalpino, xli. 

M. Gorino-Causa, The statutes of the collegiate church of Biella, 1194-1308. 
Ibid. 

C. Giardina reaffirms the conclusions of Scheffer Boichorst establishing the genuine- 
ness of Henry VI’s privilege for Messina [against Gaudioso]. Atti della Reale Aca- 
demia Peloritana, xli. 

P. S. Leicht, The economic structure of Friuli in 1200. Mem. stor. forogiuliesi, 
Xxxiii-xxxiv. 

G. di Stefano, Religious architecture in Sicily in the thirteenth century. Arch. 
stor. per la Sicilia, iv-v. 

T. Codignola, The district of Massa Trabaria, its government and neighvours in 
the thirteenth century. Arch. stor. ital. xcvii. 

M. Chiaudano prints a document [1225] showing that Count Thomas of Savoy’s 
claims for compensation for losses suffered by his troopers in Genoa’s and Asti’s service 
were thought by Genoa too high. Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, xl. 

F. Bartoloni prints documents on the magistri aedificiorum of Rome, 1255-1387. 
Arch. della R. Deputazione Romana di stor. pat. lx. 

G. Marri prints document relating to the chronicler, Marchionne Stefani. Arch. 
stor. ital., anno xcvii. 

G. di Martino, The taxation of the island kingdom of Sicily under the Aragonese 
kings, 1282-1516. [System of the Emperor Frederick II with small modification. 
Taxes were lightest under John of Aragon.] Arch. stor. per la Sicilia, iv-v. 

P. Brezzi, The commune of Chieri c. 1300, as shown in the remarkable catasti 
[censuses for taxation, among the earliest and best preserved] and other documents, 
shows an agricultural population, mostly free immigrants from country villages, with 
superior classes of nobles and traders, who directed affairs, farmed the tolls, ete. A 
democratic movement (1336) hastened the submission to the house of Savoy in 1346. 
Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, x1. 

A. Sapori, The employees of the Bardi and Peruzzi, 1310-45. [A contrast to the 
‘typical’ medieval system. The permanent employees consisted of a staff of clerks 
and notaries, and of the important fattori, some of whom were heads of branches. They 
were paid well, but were not partners ; kept in strict subordination, but not liable for 
the debts, etc., of the firm. They were often members of well-to-do families, but 
might not belong to another firm during theiremployment. The fattori were employed 
by a deed of contract (specimens printed).] Arch. stor. ital. xcvii. 

A. Pasquali-Lasagni and E. Stefanelli, The papal artillery, 1338-1484. Arch. 
della R. Deputazione Romana di stor. pat. lx. 

P. Paschini, The counts of Cilli’s relations with Friuli. Mem. stor. forogiuliesi, 
XXxXii. 
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G. Franceschini, The events leading up to the peace which Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
procured between the Malatesta and Montefeltro in 1388. [Prints the peace. It was 
part of Gian Galeazzo’s manoeuvres for the encirclement of Florence by his dependants. ] 
Arch. stor. lombardo, 1938. 

C. A. Vianello, Englesia, daughter of Bernabd Visconti, was the first wife of Janus, 
king of Cyprus. [Marriage annulled.] Ibid. 1938. 

P. Paschini prints inventory of the goods of the jurisconsult Andrea de’ Monticoli 
of Udine, 1413. [73 books almost all legal.] Mem. stor. forogiuliesi, xxxiii-xxxiv. 

L. Demolli, The family of Borromeo and the church of S. Maria Pedone. Arch. 
stor. lombardo, 1939. 

G. Nebbia, The Italian leagues of 1455 and 1470. The first mainly had in view 
the French danger, the second the Turkish. Ibid. 1939. 

C. A. Vianello prints the instructions given to Sceva da Curte by Francesco Sforza 
to obtain from the Emperor Frederick III the investiture of the duchy of Milan. Ibid. 
1938. 

C. Santoro (a) indexes two manuscripts of the Biblioteca Trivalziana containing 
75 Sforza administrative documents ; (6) prints (i) a definition of the functions of the 
ducal secretaries, (ii) budget of the ducal expenses made in 1498 and estimated for 
1499, (iii) and (iv) lists of the ducal officials with their salaries in 1466 and 1499. [These 
last show that, though the value of money was falling, the salaries were not increased. } 
Ibid. 1939. 

A. Cutolo studies documents relating to Ludovico il Moro’s exile at Pisa, 1477-9. 
Tbid. 

C. A. Vianello prints diaries of Venetian ambassadors to Milan, 1492-5. Ibid. 

O. Montenovesi, Agostino Chigi, as Roman banker and leaseholder (1500-20) of 
the alum-mines of Tolfa [Docs.] Arch. della R. Deputazione Romana di stor. 
pat. lx. 

R. Palmarocchi successfully defends Guicciardini’s conduct in his Spanish embassy, 
1512-13. Arch. stor. ital., anno xevii. 

A. Visconti, Introduction to a catalogue of the documents relating to the Knights 
of Malta in the Archivio di Stato at Milan. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1939. 

C. Baroni, The work of the architect, Domenico Giunti, at Milan, 1546-55. Ibid. 
1938. 

C. Giardina, Philip II erected the Supreme Council of Italy for his Italian posses- 
sions in 1559. Arch. stor. per la Sicilia, iv-v. 

C. Trasselli, The notarial office for Roman Jews, 1592-1684. Arch. della R. 
Deputazione Romana di stor. pat. Ix. 

G. Praj, The currency legislation of the duchy of Savoy, 1630-75. Boll. stor.- 
bibl. subalpino, xl. 

A. Zanella, The disputes between the duchy of Savoy and the Papacy, 1631-7. 
Ibid. xli. 

A. Siciliano, The revolt of Palermo in 1647 and its causes. Arch. stor. per la 
Sicilia, iv-v. 

G. De Marchi, Pope Alexander VII and the persecution of the Waldenses by the 
duke of Savoy, 1655. [Refused financial aid.] Boll. stor.-bibl. subalpino, xli. 

E. Chinea, The educational reforms of the Emperor Leopold II in the Milanese, 
1791-4. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1938. 

E. Monti, Opera libretti at Milan, c. 1800-60. [Inter alia notes on the censorship.] 
Ibid. 1939. 

Ferdinand Boyer studies the relations of the Cavour family, especially Matteo 
Bartolommeo Benso de Cavour, to the Napoleonic regime in Italy. Rev. historique, 
elxxxv. 

G. Mazzoni, Florentine culture in the early nineteenth century. Arch. stor. ital., 
anno xcvili. 

K. R. Greenfield discusses the causes and extent of the revival of commerce at 
Venice between 1830 and 1848, and the attitude of the leaders of the business com- 
munity to the Austrian government. Journ. Mod. Hist. xi. 

E. Benedetto, The ‘ Congrega fiorentina’ of ‘ Giovine Italia’, 1832-3, and the 
action of the Tuscan government. Arch. stor. ital., anno xcvii. 

L. Marchetti, There was no treaty made in March 1848, when Charles Albert 
intervened in the Milanese against Austria. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1938. 
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G. Mollat, The flight of Pope Pius IX to Gaeta on 24 November 1848. Rev. 
Whist. ecclés. xxxv. 

A. M. Ghisalberti prints summaries of Dutch dispatches from Rome during the 
fall of the Bourbons of Naples in 1860. Arch. stor. per la Sicilia, iv-v. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


P. Grierson deals with the translation of the relics of St. Amalberga to St. Peter’s 
of Ghent, which he dates 864, and shows the importance of this dating on the early 
history of Flanders. Rev. Bénédictine, li. 

Fr. Blockmans, New documents relating to woollen manufacture at Ghent, 1120— 
1313. [Supplementing and correcting Espinas and Pirenne.] Bull. de la Comm. 
Royale d’Hist. civ. 

E. Poncelet, Charters of Saint-Pierre, Liége, relating to Cerexhe-Heuseux. [At- 
tempted conversion of avouerie into sovereignty.] Ibid. 

E. Poncelet, The lost ‘liber Chartarum ’ of Saint-Pierre, Liége. Prints a charter 
of 1128. Ibid. 


E. Poncelet, Letter of Claude de Cilly to John de Horn, bishop of Liége, 8 April 
1489. Ibid. 

J. Scheerder, The Chronycke van Ghendt of J. van de Vivere and other annotators. 
Discusses the manuscript, now in the chateau of Basel (Flandre Orientale), and adds 
notes on the sources and value of the chronicle, with criticisms of F. de Potter’s edition 
(1885). Rev. @hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

J. de Sturler, Documents relating to the commercial] relations between the 
Spanish Netherlands and France, 1599-1607. [Showing the indifference of Spain to 
the interests of the provinces.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist. civ. 

P. Hildebrand, Capuchins in the diplomatic service of the Archduchess Isabella, 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands. The careers of Fathers Séraphin and Philip of 
Brussels. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 


G. de Schepper, The policy of Maria Theresa and Joseph II with regard to religious 
houses in the Netherlands. Describes the regimentation of monasticism. Ibid. 

J. Lefévre, Documents relating to the nomination of Provincial Governors in the 
Austrian Netherlands, 1714-93. [Calendar.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist. civ. 

Marcel Vanhamme, Project of Goswin de Fierlant for the education of soldiers’ 


children, c. 1770. [Extracts and summary, with notes on the orphanages at Messines 
and Antwerp.] Ibid. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


G. Vernadsky, Lebedia, studies on the Magyar background of Kievan Russia. 
[Discusses, on the basis that the Magyars spent several centuries in southern Russia, 
the literary and toponomical evidence for their domination, under Khazar overlordship, 
of much of Kievan Russia.] Byzantion, xiv. 

A. Artsikhovsky, The druzhina in the light of archaeological evidence. [Argues 
that it was not composed of Scandinavians in the tenth century.] Ist. marksist, 
1939, i. 

V. Parkhomenko, The problem of Tmutorokan. [A criticism of recent views.] 
Ibid. 

B. Grekov, Was Kievan Rus a slave society ? [Denies this and defends his views 
as to feudalism in Kievan Rus.] Ibid. 1939, iv. 

P. David suggests that the inscription on the leaden plaque in the lately dis- 
covered tomb of Maurus, bishop of Cracow (1110-19) was written by a Catharist. 
Notes on heresy in Poland at this time. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xxxv. 

N. Voronin, Some historical conclusions from archaeological excavations in Vladimir 
and Bogolyubov. [Emphasizes technical and urban development in twelfth-century 
Suzdalskaya Rus.] Ist. marksist, 1940, ii. 

Ya’ Zutis, Russian relations with Estonia in the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. 
Ibid. 1940, iii. 2 

R. R. Betts, English and Cech influences on the Husite movement. [Critical of 
Loserth and stresses the independent Cech contribution.] Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
ser. vol. xxi. 
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R. R. Betts gives a short account of the life and teaching of John Hus. History, 
xxiv. 

8. Kolbuszewski, Influences of Czech culture in Poland in the middle ages [including 
the sixteenth century]. Slavonic Rev. xviii. 

B. Shunkov, The Novgorod Zapisnye Kabalnye books of 1591-6 and 1602-3. 
[Critical review of Yakovlev’s edition, in relation to the other kabalnye books.] Ist. 
marksist, 1939, ii. 

O. Ionova, The Yakuts in the seventeenth century. [Mainly based on Russian 
archives.] Ibid. 1939, v-vi. 

A. Baraboi, The reasons for the Russian annexation of Ukraine in 1654. [Em- 
phasizes the Ukranian, peasantry as the moving force in ‘ the struggle for liberation ’ 
against the Poles and Turks, and the economic and other links with Russia and 
between the Ukrainian and Don Cossacks.] Ibid. 1939, ii. 

B. Kafenhaus, The battle of Poltava. [Diplomatic and military analysis of 1708 
and 1709.] Ibid. 1939, iv. 

N. Prokopenko, The Ukraine in 1708. [Prints eight documents on anti-Swedish 
and pro-Russian tendencies among the Ukrainians.] Krasny arkhiv, xcv. 

V. Razumovskaya, An unpublished history of the Kalmuks [in the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth centuries, written in 1761 by a Russian official, 
Bakunin: prints text]. Ibid. xciv and xevi. 

V. Razumovskaya, Russian relations with the Turkomans, 1741-78. [Prints ten 
documents.] Ibid. xciii. 

N. Jorga, A project of a Prussian dynasty in Poland. [Prince Heinrich, brother of 
Friedrich II.] Rev. hist. du Sud-Est Européen, xvi. 

G. Sacke, Prince Shcherbatov and his writings [including particularly the Soviet 
edition of his unpublished works]. Zeitschr. f. slavische Philologie, xvi. 

V. Miroshevsky, Catherine II and Miranda [1786-7 : emphasizes Russian political 
designs in America]. Ist. marksist, 1940, ii. 

O. Markova, The Russian annexation of Georgia in 1801. [Detailed analysis: 
uses Russian archives.] Ibid. 1940, iii. 

V. Picheta, Main stages in the history of the peoples of Western Ukraine and 
Western White Russia. [Traces the history of these lands from the time of Halicz 
and Vladimir-Volynski principalities.] Ibid. 1939, v-vi. 
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